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to the effect that children were continuing, despite a gradual 
return of the country to peace-time conditions, to go to work 
in increasing numbers, caused the United States Children’s ‘Bureau to 
bring up to date statistics bearing on numbers of children entering 
gainful employment which it had secured as a result of an earlier 


W vot the last few months persistent newspaper statements 


nqgul 

Practically the only source of current information regarding num- 
bers of children going to work is eae by data on “age and 
schooling certificates,” “work permits,” or “employment certificates” 
required i in most States before a child, us wally 14 to 16 years of age, 
may go to work in certain occupations, generally menufacturing : and 
mercantile. 

Only a few States regularly compile statistics of employed children, 
and these cover only manufacturing and, in some instances, merc -antile 
pursuits, and are so various as not to be comparable. Certificate 
figures, it should be noted, do not show the number of children actually 
employed, but merely indicate the number of children presumably 
intending to go to work. 

This information, while the best that can be secured, is in many 
cases far from satisfactory. It covers only cities and such occupe- 
tions as require employment certificates. Less than half a score of 
States collect certificate data for the State as a whole, and in only a 
few of these do the records go back as far as 1913, the last year not 
affected by war conditions. “Many cities, also, while able at the pres- 
ent time to furnish figures, have been keeping records for so short a 
time as to render comparisons over a period of years impossible, or 
have changed the method of keeping their records so that the old and 
the new figures are not comparable. Other difficulties arise in at- 
tempting to make comparisons. Certificates issued for vacation and 
after-school employment are in some cases, but not in all, included in 
the total; certificates issued to children going to work for the first 
time are in certain cities tabulated with c ertificates issued to children 
on changing employment; records are in many cases kept for the 
fiscal year, which differs from city to city, whereas in other cases they 
are kept for the calendar year. Monthly records are available for 
only a few places. 

Even if complete and comparable figures can be secured for a par- 
ticular city, an increase in the number of certificates issued may not 
indicate a corresponding increase, and may mean an actual! decrease, 
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in the number of children going to work, due to a better enforcement 
of the certificate regulations of the child-labor law. 

These are factors the extent of which it is never easy, and in some 
cases it is impossible, to evaluate even when they are known to exist. 
In many cases one or another may be operating with significant results 
without its presence being suspected. 

Nevertheless, it is possible in the case of a limited number of States 
and cities to make certain rough comparisons of one year with another 
as regards the number of children receiving employment certificates 
for the first time, to present evidence tending to show whether or not 
the increase or decrease is a real or an apparent one, and, in some 
cases, to advance explanations of the change which has occurred. 

The present inquiry was confined to published reports and such 
information as mere’ f be secured through correspondence. Letters 
asking for employment certificate figures covering the years 1913 to 
1920 were sent out to 71 cities, in which, according to the United 
States Census of Manufactures for 1914, there were a large number of 
children employed, or in which the proportion of children to the total 
number of wage earners was considerable. From 19 cities there was 
no reply, and 10 supplied no definite data. Of the remaining 42 cities, 
27 furnished information for only a part of the period, four of these 
for less than two full years. Of the 15 cities which furnished statistics 
for each of the years 1913 to 1920, only 12 supplied monthly figures, 
or figures for the calendar year, so that for purposes of exact compari- 
son three of these cities had to be excluded. 

The cities for which we have complete statistics, however, form a 
representative group, comprising as they do cities of different sizes in 
various parts of the country and with diversified industries. The 
South Atlantic States are the only ones not represented in the list, 
no data being available for any of the industrial cities in those States. 

An attempt was made to secure, in addition to the figures, specific 
data for the purpose of showing changes year by year in the ages of 
children going to work, whether boys are going into industry in larger 
numbers than girls, to what extent the children are being equipped 
educationally, what industries they are entering, and what oppor- 
tunities their work offers; but the value of compiling such information 
has not generally been recognized, and tod little material was secured 
for practicabie use in this report. 

able 1 presents the certificate figures for all cities for which statis- 
tics were available for calendar years; Table 2 for all cities furnishing 
statistics for other than calendar years. 
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6 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Child Labor Before the War. 


‘THE number of employed children under 16 years of age was dimin- 

ishing during the years just prior to 1914, to judge by statistics 
for manufacturing establishments given in the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1914. In 1909 there were 19 cities in which children 
under 16 constituted 4 per cent or over of the wage earners employed 
in factories, whereas in 1914 there were only 8 cities of this class." 
The average number, also, of wage earners under 16 in factory indus- 
tries in cities with a population of 10,000 or over is given for both 1909 
and 1914 in the Census of Manufactures, showing a decline from 98,528 
child workers in 1909 to 72,870 in 1914.2, But the date (Dec. 15, 1914) 
on which the Bureau of the Census took its employment figures for 
the latter year fell within a period of industrial depression following 
the beginning of the war in Europe, and the figure, therefore, does 
not represent ordinary labor conditions. Decreases during these five 
years were, however, to be expected in view of the rapid growth of 
child-labor legislation. Reliable certificate figures are, unfortunately, 
not available over a period of years preceding 1914. 


Effect of European War on Child Labor. 


"THE industrial depression which marked the opening months of 

the war in Europe and continued throughout the winter of 
- 1914-15 was reflected in the numbers of children taking out permits 
to work. Each of the 13 cities for which we have data for the calendar 
year 1913 showed in 1914 a decrease from the preceding year in the 
number of children receiving regular original employment certificates. 
This decrease amounted to approximately one-fifth in New Haven, 
St. Louis, and New York City, over one-fourth in Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, about one-third in Bridgeport, almost one-half in Baltimore 
and Waterbury, and reached two-thirds in Manchester. 

In the calendar year 1915, of 20 cities for which data were available 
covering both 1914 and 1915, all except 7 reported an increase in the 
numbers of children receiving certificates. Ba the latter part of 1915 
the effect of foreign orders for war goods was beginning to make itself 
felt in the increased employment of children, so that while in the 
earlier months of the year relatively few children went to work, the 
numbers taking out employment certificates during the last quarter 
more than counterbalanced the decrease. The downward tendency 
throughout the summer of 1915 is illustrated by five other cities, 
statistics for which cover the fiscal years 1913-14 and 1914-15, 
ending either June 30, July 31, or August 31, before business began 
to look up. Four of these five cities showed a decrease from the 

receding year. New Britain is the exception. This is accounted 
or by the fact that even by the spring tg early summer of 1915 the 
pause of war contracts by the belligerent countries of Europe had 
egun in cities prepared to manufacture munitions, so that the 
consequent enormous industrial expansion characterizing the State 
of Connecticut during the war had already set in. The increase in 
ye Waterbury was not quite two-thirds, in Bridgeport almost 
one-half. 


1 Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914, p. 286. 
3 Idem, p. 285. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 193 TO 1920, 7 


The cities which do not show an increase for the calendar year 1915 
over 1914, namely, San Francisco, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Boston, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Toledo, are cities which were not immedi- 
ately affected by the increased manufacture of munitions for export. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1915 an unprecedented rise began in 
the number of children entering gainful employment, and heavy 
increases were practically everywhere recorded for 1916 and 1917, 
even before the United States entered the war. Detroit stands alone 
among the six cities furnishing figures for the fiscal year covering 
this period, in recording a decrease in 1915-16 (July 1 to June 30). 
The large decrease in Detroit was, no doubt, caused by the law of 1915 
raising the minimum age from 14 to 15 years. Of 23 cities for which 
data are available for the calendar year 1916 and also for 1915, every 
one except San Francisco suffered an increase in 1916 over 1915 in 
the number of children receiving employment certificates. These 
increases were very large; for example, 167 per cent in Toledo, 145 per 
cent in Springfield, 105 per cent in Jersey City, 92 per cent in Boston, 
77 per cent in Yonkers, 75 per cent in New Haven, 74 per cent in 
Manchester, 63 per cent in Indianapolis, 60 per cent in St. Louis, 
56 per cent in Waterbury, 53 per cent in Cincinnati, 46 per cent in 
Minneapolis. The smallest was 14 per cent in Baltimore, possibly 
influenced by an amendment to the ton in 1916 reducing the maxi- 
mum hours for child workers. A decrease of about one-fifth in 
San Francisco may be due to the law of 1915 which strengthened the 
minimum oP mei of the former law and improved the physical 
requirements for certification. 

Massachusetts cities manufacturing foundry and machine-shop 
pm recorded increases in 1916 much above the average:* Cam- 

ridge, 90 per cent, Holyoke, 123 per cent; Springfield, 145 per cent. 
The increase in the number of child workers was most striking in 
centers where children are not normally employed in large numbers; 
the textile cities which always employed children did not show rela- 
tively large increases. An exception to this is Lowell, which in 1916 
suffered an increase of almost 400 per cent over 1915 in the number 
of children taking out employment certificates. ‘The increase in 
child labor in Lowell may be attributed to the fact that during 1916 
— foundries, machine shops, and cartridge plants were located 
there. 

In every one of the 13 cities for which the earlier statistics could be 
secured, except in San Francisco, Baltimore, Manchester, and Buffalo, 
a larger number of children were certificated in 1916 than in 1913. 


Child Labor After the United States Entered the War. 


FTER the entrance of the United States into the war the number 

of children taking out employment certificates continued to rise. 

The forces at work pushing children into industry included the growing 
cost of the necessities of life, combined, in many cases, with the 
absence on military duty of members of the family who had pre- 
viously Siitzibuted to its support. High wages offered by employers 
hard pressed for help proved a powerful magnet, drawing into business 





* Figures given in Annual Reports of the Massachusetts State Board of Labor and Industries, 1916, pp. 
37-42; 1917, pp. 109-120, except those for Springfield, which were furnished by the School Department of 
Springfield in correspondence with the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
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and industry many children under 16 who in normal times would have 
remained in school. A spirit of adventure due to the excitement of 
war has been mentioned also as an important cause for the increased 
number of children going to work, especially among boys. Table 3 
shows the number of chikdeee certificated in certain States in 1916-17 
and 1917-18 and the per cent of increase in the latter year over the 
former, thus comparmg the years before and after the participation 
of the United States in the war. The periods vary in the different 
States according to the month when the State begins to keep its 
records for the fiscal year. 


TABLE 3.—_NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIPT- 
CATES FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 1916-17 AND 1917-18, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
1917-18 OVER 1916-17, IN CERTAIN STATES.,! 


























1917-18. 
1916-17. Per cent 
State. Number. ot 
Number. | increase 
over 

1916-17. 
Cees con cakdesdcan 1,060 1, 285 21.2 
OE a es ae oe 11, 502 13,714 19.2 
Ge eee ee oe, La 1, 836 3,077 67.6 
Massachusetts 4...............- 41, 958 47,041 12.1 
ST A es aes 845 1,047 23.9 
Onn sic ieee cauedmeue 17,578 20, 086 14.3 
INE 9 a7 kha i ddan ade 57, 694 60, 706 5.2 





1 Furnished, except where otherwise indicated, by labor and school officials in correspondence with the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 
sai see a, June 25 to June 25. Eighteenth Biennial Report, Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, 

—1d, p. 2/. 

8 Figures from Aug.1 to Aug.1. Report of Connecticut Board of Education, 1916-1919, p. 35. 

4 Figures from July 1 to July 1. 

5 Figures from June to June. 

6 Figures from Sept. 1 to Sept. 1. Include records of age kept from Nov. 1, which show 248 !6-year-ola 
children in 1917-18. It is probable 217 16-year-old children are included in the 1916-17 figures. 

7 Figures from June 30 to June 30. Annual Report, Industrial Commission, Department of Labor 
of New York, 1917, p. 118; 1918, p. 96. 


In a few States for which statistics of children at work can be 
obtained, a similar increase for these years is observed. In New 
Hampshire, for instance, the number of children between 14 and 16 
employed in the chief factory towns increased in 1917 119 per cent 
over 1916, and in 1918, 58.7 per cent over 1917.4 In Rhode Island 
the number of children under 16 employed in mspected factories 
increased 6 per cent in 1917 and 14.7 per cent in 19185 In Massa- 
chusetts the number of wage earners under 18 in a number of impor- 
tant industries rose from 52,339 on December 16, 1916, to 58,741 on 
December 15, 1917.° 

All except 9 of the 28 cities for which certificate figures were 
obtained covering calendar years of 1916 and 1917 suffered an increase 
in the number of children going to work. Bridgeport and New 
Haven recorded a decrease from 1916, but so large had been the 
increase in these cities in 1915 and 1916 that the net increase over 
1913 was still considerable. Boston had a decrease of less than 1 
per cent to offset the 92 per cent increase in 1916 over the preceding 





on tae Hepnts of Rhade Raan'd Puoacey 3 ae 1916, p. 5; 1917, p. 5; 1918, p. 5 
19; Annual Reports on the Statistics of ia we Riese of Bhatistics, 1916, p. xtii; 
, D. xiii. 
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year. New Bedford, with a decrease of approximately one-fourth, 
nevertheless, certificated more children in 1917 than in 1915. Four of 
the 9 cities m which decreases for 1917 were recorded were in New 
York State, where an amendment to the child-labor law, effective 
February 1, 1917, requiring higher educational qualifications no 
doubt was responsible dor fewer children going to work. Of 6 addi- 
tional cities for which we have figures for the fiscal years 1915-16 and 
1916-17, oniy 1, New Britain, recorded a decrease in the latter year. 
But it will be remembered that New Britain, like other Connecticut 
cities, had seen a tremendous rise in the preceding year—almost 150 
per cent. 

In 1918 the increase continued. Four cities only among the 28 
furnishing comparable statistics of the number of children taking out 

ermits to work showed a decrease. The decrease of 13 per cent in 

ittsburgh, an important munitions center, followed a 100 per cent 
increase in 1917 over the preceding year. In Paterson the situation 
was similar. In Wilmington, despite its shipbuilding, munitions, 
and steel and iron industries, there was a decrease of 6 per cent, 
partly explained by the fact that in April, 1917, Delaware had raised 
the educational requirements for certificates and in other ways had 
strengthened its child-labor law. Of the nine cities for which data 
are available for other than calendar years there was an increase in 
each one in 1917-18, except in Detroit. In 1917 Michigan had 
passed a law whereby fewer school exemptions were permitted than 
previously. 

While with the few exceptions noted 1918 was the peak year as 
regards the numbers of children under 16 years of age going to work, 
in several cities the increase in 1918 was so striking as to arrest atten- 
tion even in that year of generally large increases. In Washington, 
D. C., there was an increase of more than 163 per cent in 1917-18 
(July 1 to June 30) over 1916-17, said to be due largely to a demand 
for child workers in Government offices.’ In Louisvilie, Ky., there 
was an increase in 1918 of 52 per cent, following an increase in 1917 
of 174 per cent, so that the number of children receiving employment 
certificates was in 1918 over four times as great as in 1916. This 
occurred in spite of the fact that Kentucky had in 1918 strengthened 
requirements relating to the evidence which might be accepted in 
proof of age before a certificate was issued. Louisville had developed 
mto an industrial center only a few years before the Kuropean war 
began. Among its principal manulactures were tobacco, plows, 
wagons, and machinery, and in addition it contained a large woolen 
mill and a basket and box factory. Most of these industries received 
Government contracts, and, moreover, large munitions plants near 
the city absorbed much labor. In Philadelphia an increase of 82 
per cent in 1917 was followed by astill further increase of 15 per cent 
m 1918. This large increase over the prewar figure is explained by 
the fact that boys of 16 might work in the shipyards located near the 
city or in the munitions plant established there durmg the war, 
receiving unusually high wages, so that there was a ——- of help 
m office, trade, and messenger service, to be filled by children 14 to 
16 years old. 





‘Annual Report, Board of Education, Washington, D. C., 1917-18, p. 193. 
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Children Illegally Employed. 


ie should be kept in mind that the figures here given relate only to 

children legally certificated, and give no indication of the numbers 
going to work without complying with the law. While in a few 
instances higher standards became effective during the war, due to 
changes in the child-labor and school-attendance laws, and resulting 
probably in the issuing of proportionately fewer employment certifi- 
cates than would otherwise have been the case, in certain places 
prewar standards were actually relaxed. Reports from labor com- 
missioners and factory inspectors san Rg the difficulty expe- 
penene during the war years in adequately administering child-labor 
aws. 

Parents and children, tempted by the high wages offered the chil- 
dren at a time when the excessive cost of living presented a serious 
problem, would connive at evasions of the law in order to have the 
children work in factories and munitions plants. In Philadelphia 
violations of the child-labor law were four times as great in 1917 as 
in 1916.8 In inspections made by the Children’s Bureau of 63 ship- 
yards where steel ships were being built, approximately 60 per cent 
of the children found at work who claimed to be 16 and were without 
certificates were actually only 14 or 15 years of age. 

The reply of the assistant secretary of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin to an inquiry sent out in 1918 by the Children’s Bureau 
in regard to this subject pointed out the fact that— 

No serious attempts have been made either to lower the standards of the child-labor 


law or to secure exemptions from it; as a matter of fact, the standards of our law have 
been raised during the last year. 


but continued— 


The general effect of the war upon the enforcement of the child-labor law has been to 
increase the difficulty of enforcing the law. The scarcity of adult labor has made 
the employer more ready to take minors into his employ. Many employers now 
employ children who have never done so before toany extent. The high wages offered 
have led children to represent themselves as older than they are so that they might 
avoid the restrictions on the hours of labor to children under 16. Our law, as amended 
in 1917, requires children between 16 and 17 to be employed only upon a labor permit. 
For this reason many children claim to be over 17. 


When these facts are taken into consideration it is clear that in 
many cases the increase in the number of children between 14 and 16 
receiving certificates represents the minimum of increase in the actual 
number of children going to work during the years in which industry 
was profoundly affected by the war. 


Post-Armistice Conditions. 


E industrial reorganization following the armistice resulted in a 

decrease in the numbers of young persons entering gainful employ- 
ment. With the shutting down of war industries, the return of sol- 
diers, and, possibly, the uncertainty of the business outlook, there 
were fewer places Aa children to fill, though the still mounting cost 
of living during 1919 furnished a strong incentive for leaving schoo! 
to go to work. During 1919, 25 out of 29 cities, as shown in Table |, 





® Annual Report, Philadelphia Bureau of Compulsory Education, 1918, p. 28. 
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experienced a decrease in children porn! 3 employment certificates, 
amounting to about one-half in the case of the Connecticut cities; from 
two-fifths to one-fourth in Wilmington, Louisville, Boston, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee; from one-fourth to somewhat less than one-fifth in 
San Francisco, Baltimore, New Bedford, Manchester, Jersey City, 
Newark, and Providence; and to smaller decreases in the other cities. 
Cincinnati and Newark, which even during the industrial depression of 
1915 recorded an increase over previous years in the number of chil- 
dren certificated (explained by Cnscinasats officials as due in that city 
to better enforcement),® recorded decreases in 1919. 

St. Paul and Paterson are the only cities of the 29 for which figures 
were available showing a considerable increase in 1919 over 1918. 
The department of labor and industries in Minnesota, while ascrib- 
ing the increase in numbers of certificates issued in Minnesota during 
1918-1920 to the high cost of living and the labor shortage, comments 
also on the influence of a stricter enforcement of the law.'® New 
York City and Indianapolis recorded increases so slight as probably 
to be due simply to the normal increase in population. Table 2 
shows that the increases in 1918-19 over the preceding fiscal year in 
New Britain, Los Angeles, and Youngstown are likewise negligible 
and may have been due entirely to conditions preceding the armistice, 
though no monthly figures are available to settle the point. Chicago, 
however, in the fiscal year 1918-19 had an increase of almost one- 
third over 1917-18. A stiffening in the general enforcement provi- 
sions of the [Illinois child-labor law in 1917 probably accounts in part 
for this situation, though the raising of the educational requirements 
at the same time, by causing a decline in the numbers of children 
eligible for certificates, would tend to offset the increased number 
reached by the new administrative machinery. 


Child Labor in 1920. 


‘THE annual totals for 1920 indicate that in 18 of the 29 cities 

furnishing figures, as given in Table 1, the number of children 
receiving certificates mounted after the decline in 1919. The greatest 
decrease, 80 per cent, was reported for Louisville, so that despite the 
very large increases during the war years, the number of children 
certificated in 1920 was scarcely more than half the number receiving 
certificates in 1916. Other large decreas:s were recorded in New 
Bedford, Paterson, and Washington, D. C., amounting to 31, 30, 
and 25 per cent, respectively. The deviation in Washington from 
the general tendency is easily understood in view of the great de- 
cline in governmental business during the post-war months. The 
New Bedford superintendent of schools explains the decrease there 
as due to industrial depression, especially affecting the textile indus- 
ity; and the same cause was probably operative in Paterson. Part 
of the credit for the 6 per cent decrease in Boston may go to new 
legislation, for the educational requirements for certification were 
raised in Massachusetts in 1919. 





® Annual Report, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1916, p. 199. 
1° Seventeenth Biennial Report, Department of Labor and Industries of Minnesota, 1919-1920, pp. 111, 113. 
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While 18 out of 29 cities recorded in 1920 an increase over 1919, 
there are only 9 places in which the number of children receiving 
work permits was not less in 1920 than in 1918. When 1920 figures 
are compared, however, with those for 1916, the year preceding the 
entrance of the United States into the war, increases are still indicated 
for 18 cities, and decreases for only 9. Decreases practically always 
mean that fewer children are going te work unless there is lax enforce- 
ment of the law, which is not likely to have been the case in 1920. 
Whether the increases are proportioned to increases in the popula- 
tion of those 14 to 16 years of age, and so indicate no actual increase 
in the proportion of children employed, or whether they show actual 
increases in numbers of children going to work rather than increases 
only in numbers receiving certificates due to better enforcement, it 
is not possible to tell. 

Unfortunately, it is possible to compare conditions in 1920 with 
1913 in the case of only 12 cities. In six of these cities (New Haven, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, St. Louis, New York City, and Rochester) 
there was an increase in the number of original certificates issued; in 
six (San Francisco, Bridgepert, Waterbury, Baltimore, Manchester, 
and Buffalo) there was a decrease. 

It is to be noted, also, that the latest figures indicate still further 
decreases. The continued increase in the cost of living and the lure of 
high wages are assigned by a number of certificating officers as causes 
for the general increase in 1920. But beginning with the late summer 
of 1920 there occurred a depression in industry and business, accom- 
panied by a gradual decline in the prices of necessities. The cer- 
tificate figures indicate that the numbers of children entering employ- 
ment for the first time were influenced by these factors; for, while the 
totals for 1920 indicate an imcrease in a large majority of the cities 
studied, the latter half of the year in all except 9 cases out of 26 shows 
a decrease over the latter half of 1919. In three of these exceptions 
the increase for the latter half of 1920 was exceedingly small as com- 
pared with the increases in these cities for the entire year. 

In Table 4 the numbers of certificates issued during the last six 
months of 1919 and 1920 are shown, with the per cent of increase or 
decrease in the latter half of 1920 as compared with the corresponding 

iod in the preceding year. For purposes of comparison with this 
e the per cent of increase er decrease for the entire year 1920 
over 1919 is included, wherever available. 
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Taste 4.—CHILDREN RECEIVING REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR THE 
FIRST TIME, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE, 1920 AS COMPARED WITH 1919:! 





————— = = 





























Number—July to Per cent of 
December. change 
July to | Per cent of 
. | December, change 
City. 1920, as 1920, as 
compared | compared 
1919 1920 with July to! with 1919. 
December, | 
1919. 

- -—---—-+----—4 — | = 
Da a ia oo 05 5a ccgecncesdesecevebebeddécess 22,160 1, 998 — Es +14.4 
Dae op hs 0 osc ccc sensbcnceccacspbbtaiddercs 3, 803 3, 027 —2), 4 — 58 
OR cd dp nants bh seackeclmictyessse vce’ 1, 083 936 —13.6 — 3.2 
DR ritniedbin cee ccers Cadnssncskcescebecsba 1,794 1, 812 + 1.0 +24, 2 
CRIRII a Bons 0560. ccccce ccccscseccose cosas 9, S41 9, 973 ee, Ee 
Cimedenniatl, Gino... 2... one ee cece ee ecco cee cc ences 1,379 1,658 +20. 2 +17.0 
Indi - me ehibtetde sebbttescgdstiebcucdode ns uta scans ro 1, 458 | —49,7 — 7,4 
Jersey Clty, Nid... 2-2-2 eee ee eee cence en nce c eee 737 1,774 + 2.2 +20. 8 
EE ee ee ee ee 4 927 170 —81.7 —79.7 
ES PP ee ee ae 3,273 2,704 | —17.4 + 9.9 
Minnespole, Minn ............-002-2-cecceccesseccccces 340 389 | 414.4 424.0 
Newark, N. J......-.-.----.-.---. daddaer etude evetmone 1, 681 1, 573 | — 6.4 +87 
ss eas ksccocmcecanns serps ey ere 718 736 | + 2.5 --32.7 
New Orleans, La...............-..-.-.---. Woda ches od 5 1,622 1, 436 | —11,5 —15. 1 
Now Yetk City, Ne F 222200022. ce een ncccoe scenes cecees 24, 150 20,011 | —17.1 +, 2 
PI Minis co cneaccesocscsccccrceccccspesrcceccce 671 357 — 46. 8 —30. 1 
Philadelphia, Pa........-.-.-----.---.-----+-+---+---0s 5,759 | 4,893 | —15.0 + 30 
Pittsburgh, ihiethacghisasasat cteadtetstcrsas due 1, 187 | 1, 332 | +12, 2 +24, 2 
EE ivan tno cedesdisctenccnsscctconscnsccceces 1, 026 | 895 | —12,8 + 9.4 
Be TEs cc ccesecnncccscsccsesns ae PES: 222 | 296 +33. 3 412.4 
St. Louis, Mo.........-.---. esadoossnn se dds danlete + sews 2, 297 | 2, 252 | — 2.9 424.7 
Springfield, ESE er Se ee ododine 6. owe 439 | 226 | —48.5 — 16 
iickacensaphecccanccesessnssanessoncec 553 | 412 —25.5 24.7 
WTI 6.0 60 ccc cc cnassncnanstasancqnessoceea 274 | 315 +15.0 +12, 8 
ERS OS ee ae ee 249 173 —30, 5 | = oe 
Pe Sibir cae6 ne sccr gic Adabutbssavervescsd 280 203 — 97,5 | +24 





| Compiled, except where otherwise noted, from figures furnished by certificatiug officers, school officials, 
etc., in correspondence with the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

2 Twenty-eighth Annual Report, State Board of Labor and Statistics, Maryland, 1919, p. 56. 

3 The director of the Vocational Guidance and Employment Certificate Bureau, Board of Education, 
Chicago, writes, Dec. 29, 1920: ‘‘ During the months of October and November this year a thousand fewer 
certificates were issued than during the two corresponding months of last year * * *. Large numbers 
of children have been laid off, and a great many certificates are returned to us by employers each day.” 

‘Compiled from Ninth Biennial Report, Bureau of Labor, Kentucky, 1918-19, p. 40, and from cor- 
respondence. 

5’ Twelfth Annual Report, Factory Inspection Department of Parish of Orleans, 1919, p. 6. 


Summary. 


WHEN the numbers of children receiving employment certificates 

in each of the groups of cities furnishing statistics for the years 
1916 to 1920 are added, there is indicated in 1920 a slight increase 
over 1919, a decrease from 1918, the year of maximum war produc- 
tion, and an increase of about 12 per cent over the number of children 
taking out certificates in 1916. The following table gives the grand 
total of children certificated in all of these cities in certain significant 
years, and shows the per cent of increase or decrease in 1920 as 
compared with each of these years. 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CERTAIN CITIES! RECEIVING REGULAR 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR THE FIRST TIME, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, AND 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN 1920. 

















Per cent 
of change 
in 1920 as 
Year. Number. | com = 
t 
specified 
year. 
BL, nediccwocnsod 101, 948 +11.7 
ara 124, 541 — 8.6 
7 aaa 112, 073 + 1.6 
ee dhe acececane SRE CFO. 4}. dceudsecace 
! 








1 Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Jersey City, Louisville, Manchester, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Bedford, New Haven, New Orleans, New York City, Paterson, Philadelphia’ 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Springfield, Mass., Toledo, Waterbury, Wil- 
mington, and Yonkers. 

The smaller group of cities for which we have certificate figures for 
the entire period 1913 to 1920 shows the same tendencies. In 1920 
there was an increase, moreover, of about 13 per cent as compared 
with 1913. Table 6 gives the totals for selected years for this group 
of cities, with per cent of increase or decrease in 1920 as compared 


with the specified year. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CERTAIN CITIES! RECEIVING REGULAR 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR THE FIRST TIME, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, AND 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN 1920. 




















Per cent 
of change 
in 1920 as 

Year. Number. compared 
with 
specified 
year. 
PRA 67, 169 +13. 4 
MES 6 ba'e desc ded 56, 060 +35. 9 
TS ee 72, 441 + 5.2 
DUhiss wackant dod 4 — 4.3 
RSE 73,185 + 4.1 
a ee ae MEE losdascdscens 
y | 





Rechenen Bt. Louk, Toledo and ‘Waterbarn”’ Minneapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, New York City, 

The increase in the population of these cities between 1913 (esti- 
mated) and 1920 was 14 per cent. The number of children taking 
out certificates to work has kept pace with the growing population 
in these cities, which, by reason of their size, location, and industries, 
may be considered representative of the country as a whole. A num- 
ber of States represented by this group of cities passed legislation 
during the period under discussion which would tend to decrease the 
number of children going to work. On the other hand, enforcement 
of the certificating provisions of the child-labor law became in certain 
places much more effective during these years, causing fewer children 
to go to work without legal certification, but possibly resulting in 
larger numbers receiving certificates. Therefore, while the number 
of children taking out certificates has increased in proportion to the 
increase in population, it can not be stated positively, any more than 
it can be denied, that the number of children actually going to work 
in 1920 increased in like proportion over the number going to work 
in 1913. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
TT ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1920, and on January 15 and February 15, 1921, as well 
as the percentage changes in the month and in the year. For example, 
the price of strictly fresh eggs on February 15, 1920, was 68.5 cents; 
on January 15, 1921, 79.1 cents; and on February 15, 1921, 47.9 
cents. These figures show a decrease of 30 per cent in the year and 
39 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
crease of 21 per cent in February, 1921, as compared with February, 
1920, and a decrease of 9 per cent in February, 1921, as compared 
with January, 1921. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEB. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1920, AND JAN. 
15, 1921. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








Per cent of increase 




















Average retail price on— ef Feb. i tat 
Article. Unit. Compared with 
| Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
| 1920. 1921. | 1921. 1920. 1921. 
| 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. 
is oc cncoshiesécceh ose ee 40. 6 40. 5 38. 3 — 6 — 5 
ESS RS a eS | ae 37. 2 36. 3 34. 2 — 8 — 6 
ON eee eee, eee Bina <acien 31.5 31. 0 | 29. 3 —7 — 5 
ans laaceed ences levens _ ae 25. 1 23. 6 22. 0 —12 — 7 
|, ES GRE SEES Ss es PY WOi...dc0da 18.4 16.9 | 15. 6 —15 — 8 
a atch 42 he - pepe densere sere che sere a 37.7 35. 9 | 32.7 —13 -—9 
pS Sy Ree ee eet Dee eeiaAnanes< 50. 3 46.2 | 44.7 —ll — 3 
pe ee eee eee errr: ee ree G0......... 50.7 48. 4 | 4.2; —5 — 0.4 
en 28 os ccnctcvensscndesshooant tenet sad 39. 0 | 36. 7 34. 2 —12 — 7 
BNE dbpn ness cc cc ccc ccccsescccciocess ee 44.7 42.7 | 42.9 —4 + 0.4 
TT A, ee Maren a eee 37.6 37.8 | 37.6 0 —1 
- Se iS ve a Dee et 
REE eee 15- can 8 -9 —1 
enc os ccnvcedescnnesees a 72. 6 | 61.0 | 56. 5 —22 —7 
tts concnen dansepsoosdeunst SS 43. 4 | 37.3 35. 4 —18 — 5 
2ST ere PiMbhensowd 36.1 | 33.6 32.3 —il —4 
Ei nccccncnccerevéceedioseet inineened 43.3 | 38. 6 38. 4 —il —1 
ee, cocennccsconcscteanneed — 32. 3 | 22.3 20.7| —36 ~~ 
le. | sccscnccocnevecutionnen | ee 38. 1 | 27.2 25.9 —32 — 5 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............-..-- BI tas cs wes 68. 5 | 79. 1 47.9 —30 —39 
Eggs, storage CO eceeeseseeseseessesecvliesee® a 59. 4 68. 7 44.4 —25 —35 





1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gas in the June issue and dry goods in the April 
July, October, and December issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. ‘ 

8 foll 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon. lard a , flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, 

e 


tea The remainder of t ables 1 and 2 have 


44 articles, with the exception of storage eggs, shown in 


been included in the January and February, 1921, weighted aggregates. 
[731] 15 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEB. 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1921, AND JAN. 
15, 1921—Concluded. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 



































pe ee eae tioa _— — — "_ > “ = — —— - eee — 
Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— he ‘ Feb. 15,1921, a 
Artiele. Unit. | compared with— E 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15. | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, % 
1920. '| 1921.’ | i921. | 1920. '| 1921. é 
| < 
Cents Cenés. Cents. < 
ST ee ee ae Pound........ lid 10.8 10. 6 — 5 —2 ‘ | 
Pda choot St dod dadots dod lenene DD . const bi 8.1 6.7 6.5) —20 — 3 ‘ | 
Lo er eee ere eee do _ 6.5 5.2 5.0 23 —4 Pe ( 
EE Retina ale atti May ah ey! pe aita<+a0.% 10.1 10.7 10. 4 +3 —- 3 : | 
Corn fi ash db. -cqshitgck dee 8-oz. package 14, 1 14.1 14.0 —1 —1 a 
Cream of Wheat .................-.. 28-02 package 29.3 30. 1 30.0| +2 — 0.3 ES : 
TS PRT ae ae OT Pound........ 20.0 21.6 21.3) +7 -1 : 
ee ot pS dbs tnne dl o meprch apy fabeds ot eee 13,3 11.9 10.5 —43 —12 & 
CE 6 6 tahtoe cnhatheuce onde’ cotaeasial EA 12.2 8.9 8.6 —30 -— 3 3 
DEW oF < Shbes dog <b bias}. AS BM MO das. «asa 6.0 3.0 2.6 —57 —13 ee 
ste haan abnadeiihastwasintsie | Sane BOvaccaseus 9.3 4.1 3.9 —58 —5 * 
i cnangues.atgantecnscagxasaanhe Tietteted 9.3 3.7 3.6 —61 —3 # 
IE. cere cing -<dianysnchoosd No. 2 can...... 16.9 15.8 15.3/ -—9 - 3 e 
Corn, canned.......-...-. oy 4eth-tcakaieeadl et enaade 18. 6 17,4 17.1 — § -—2 é 
Ls a eee pee eee ee Bipapseated 19. 1 13.5 18. 2 — 5 —2 4 | 
Havens eet ere ay ae ws ery OS ea > 2 % : ; 7a - - a 
& oS vubesbde bt ee 8.8 le asq =» ay 
eo i iosecenial 71.4 72.1 7.5] + 0.1 -1 is | 
ee en ods el a pews au Gunes alk Ae is ciara ated 49. 1 38. 5 37.5 —24 — 3 Be 
Ls nds en ne gatudgy < main minh eale adele | AE, 29. 0 24. 2 22. 5 —22 —7 § | 
BIN, ios bates. dase. 003 04<stee be 0 cena RO csenkas 25.6 32. 1 31.9] +25 ae | . 
TR irak « Kignin od + atkda cb okbencge Dozen......... 41.0 41.9 41, 0 0 —2 ei 
QGHRIGOB. 2.2 ccccccccccccsccccccccesccfeccce GD... ccccc0e 53. 4 46.9 45.3 —15 — 3 y 
AM etthetpemntatenn ai. i. sisi Ha. 2058. kk, Shs. Bee bn dal es nss ice doe secavi —21 -9 E 
1 See note 2, page 15. y | 
Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on February 15 of each year, 1913 and 1914, and for i 
each year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes in 
February of each of these specified years compared with February, 
1913. For example, the price of strictly fresh eggs in February, 1913, 
was 31.5 cents; m February, 1914, 36.5 cents; in February, 1917, 
50.7 cents; in February, 1918, 62.7 cents; in February, 1919, 50.6 
cents; in February, 1920, 68.5 cents, and in February, 1921, 47.9 
cents. As compared with the average price in February, 1913, these 
figures show the foll g increases: Sixteen per cent in 1914, 61 per 
cent in 1917, 99 per cent in 1918, 61 per cent in 1919, 117 per cent in 
1920, and 52 per cent in 1921. | 
The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- a 
crease of 63 per cent in February, 1921, as compared with February, 
1913. : 
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TapLe 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1913. 


[ Percentage changes of five+enths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 


Per cent of increase (+) or de- 
Average retail prices Feb. 15— 





















































crease (—) Feb. 15 of each s 
; cified year compared with 
4 Article. Unit. Feb. 15, 1913. 
y | pe pls, fy 
| 1913 | 1914} 1917| 1918 | 1919 1920 | | 1921 |, 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920) 1921 
| laae ae ae 2 Se eae ae oramet ke + ii. ae ———_—-- 
Cts. | Ces.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) | | 
Sirloin steak........- | Pound . ...| 23. 9] 25. 3| 28. 8 33.4) 41. 2] 40.6] 38.3)4+ 6/+ 214 404 72+ 70+ 60 
Round steak. ......./..-do...... | 20. 6} 22. 9} 26. 0) 31.4 3&8! 37.2) 34.24 11/+ 264 52i4+ 88\+ 81\+ 66 
tik antdeceonloss do. .....| 18.8} 20. 0} 22.6] 26.3, 32.6} 31. 5) 29.3/'+ 6/+ 20+ 404 731\+ 684 56 
: Chuck roast. ........ |..-0......| 14.9] 16. 4] 18. 5) 22.7 27.9) 25.1) 22. 0/4 10/+ 244 52)4+ 87/4 68'+ 48 
4 Plate beef. ... |...do | £1. 3} 12. 4) 14.0) 17.7 24, 9| 18. 4| 15.6) + 10/\+ 24+ 57/+ 94/+ 63/4 38 
Ys Pork chops.......... a? “oe 18. 9} 21. O} 26. 2) 33.6, 37.9) 37.7) 32.7) + 11|+ 39+ 784+101/+ 99+ 73 
: pO eg PF do -| 25. 5} 26. 5| 30.9) 48.4) 55.3) 50.3) 44. 7/4 4/4 214 90'4117/4+ 97/4 75 
“ Ham . ...-.-....-.-+-/-+- o -| 25, 4) 26. 5) 31. 7) 43.8 51.8) 50.7) 48.2)/+ 4/4 25 + 72 +104/+100 + 90 
, f*  SS. Sopra peierg Pe do -| 18. 5] 18.9) 25.9} 31.4 36. 4) 39. 0) 34 + 2+ 40 4+ 70+ 97/+111/+ 85 
a adit osntodel- $< do. .....| 20.7) 22. 1] 26. 7| 36.2 39.6) 44.7) 42.9/4+ 74 294 75/4 91/+116 +107 
= Salmon (camned)....|...do......).....]..... 21.6) 29.1 31.7) 37.6) 37.6)|..... SR AR Rey. i ne 
% Milk, fresh........... | Quart --| 8.9) 9.1) 10.0) 13.4 15. 5) 16.7) 15.4) + 2)4+ 124 51\+ 74/+ 88+ 73 
Fs Milk, evaporated..../ 15-16 oz. |.....).....)...../..... 16. 4) 16.2) 14. 1 ae a oon SED GRRE iE 
3 can | | 
Ks ik ns decce ese. Pound | 41.2) 35.8) 46.9] 57.9) 57.2) 72.6] 56. 51|— ft, 14\-+ 41/+ 391+ 76+ 37 
@ Oleomargarine.......|.-- een, Pe aay woe 39. 2} 43.41 35.4H..... are eee sae, See Sa ae 
cy Nut margarine....... |...do SA 5 ae eA | 35. 9} 36. 1 32. 3| FF Fae Ee Th Ee be bi 
eS ot RE: |...do 22. 2| 23.0) 31. 4| 34.9) 40.9] 43.3) 384/14 4/4 41/4 57/4 844+ 951+ 73 
t ATE |...do 15. 4| 15. 7} 21. 9} 33.0) 32. 1] 32.3 20. 7}|+- 2)+ 42! +114) 4108 +110\+ 34 
SS Sa Hee YP re RE | IRE yee ...--| 33. 8 38.1) 25. 9)}..... aa Ne bibs sitel cb hidcaees 
: Eggs, strictly fresh...| Dozen ....| 31. 5| 36. 5) 50. 7| 62. 7| 50.6 68. 5 47.9)+ 16)+ 61/+ 99}+ 61/+117/+ 52 
2) Eggs, storage........|..- do. -| 23. 5| 32.6] 46.3) 54.7) 46.8] 50.4) 44.4//+ 29/4 97) 4133/+ 99415314 89 
€ | eae | Pound....| 5.6) 6.2 8. 0 9.5} 9.8] 11.1] 10.6/+ 11/4 43/4 70\+ 75+ 984 89 
a Wis id... 3-5-5. BL SeB 3.3] 3.3) 5.6] 6.6) 6.7] Bi) 6.5I.....|4 704+100/+103|+145,4 97 
¢ Corn meal........... eS 2.9) 3.1) 4.1) 7.0) 6.0) 6.5) 5.Ol+ 74+ 4) +141) +107) +1244 72 
$ Rolled oats.......... SF tee Oe ee Oey 8. 4} 10.1) 10. 4)|..... (ele ida Meee ne ok 5 
Se Corn flakes.......... 8-07. pkg... ice ‘ee fee 14. 1] 14.1) 14.0)..... Bin kd bein (ated bowons = 
a Cream of Wheat..... 28-072. p ' is 1 + lle owall 25. 1| 29. 3) 30. 0))..... beet Fee ee — itaihe 
- Macaroni............ Pound....|..... SRE EY [ae 19. 4) 20. 0) 21. 3i}..... 1 Seeee Benen peer pee 
Wie hk ae | & 6) 8&7) 9.) 11.8) 14.3) 18.3) 10.5)-+ 1+ 6\+ 37'+ 66+113/+ 22 
Beans, navy......... ce Sa eee ee “Sy Tt o 2 Oe. ee Re eee Pete bee 
Potatoes............. ie ere | 1.5) 1.8) 4.9) 3.2) 3.0 6.0} 2.6/+ 20 +227/+113'+107 +300/+ 73 
Quieiene.... 4. tee in» «dali... 12.2) 49 43) 9.3) Sol.....|....4.....|..... liven veer 
CN Sc ioc sos a | eee Ae RS BE Le a Se | RES A PRE FS I Ce 
Beans, baked........ Se eeeets pple, Merge Mop eS ER ARES Rete Sagara Wppgen rege 
Corn, canned........ a NS Pahl ae | ee Pe cael 19. 6) 18.6) 17. 1))..........)....- oe See Rt pela 
Peas, canned........ A) EY nds mee alin Be ase we... .J-..1....4...1..... = 
Tomatoes, canned ...)...080......lw..-\ecn--|eow-s ito 47.@ AR 2 12.3)... 3... Gti As “% aphawhe were 
Sugar, granulated... Pound....| 5.5, 52) 81) 10.6) 10.7) 188) &O/— 5+ 47/4 93 +-95)\+242'+ 62 
EN hod atecbon cot ee ae ee 54.3) 54. 5) 54.7) 60. 8) 68. 4) 71.4) 7L.5/4+0.44+ H+ 124+ 2+ 31/4 32 
oe eb a Rola ce See 29. 8| 29. 6] 29. 9) 30. 4) 36.6) 49.1) 37.5/— 140.3/4+ 2+ 2i+ 654+ 6 
SR a 5 RBS SOE | 4-4e 14.1) 16. 5) 20. 3) 29.0) 22.8). ....).....)....-).....4..... nes 
Re eden nee k “Spee fos. on teliee 14. 1) 15. 0} 16. 2) 25.6) 31. G8. ....).....).....].....)...-- Sedan 
Re al Ga Dozen..... TS aie Pee So _* } © f° Se ee Pee Pee ee bpp 
Oranges..........-.. hs ata | eit Josve-|soeeafesees 46. 8, 53. 4 45.3)... ee bee rome aan ~~ 
| 
Allarticles combined')............ | none pweediveoud |oseed]oeredieceeciocees | oP “* 37/+ “+ 78|+-107\+- 63 














1 See note 2, p. 15. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in February, 
1921. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND FOR FEBRUARY, 1921. 




















































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt.; age | Amt. 

retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 

price. price. price. price. price. price. 

Per lb.| Lbs. erlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
SR a TREE $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4. 5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6. 3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 4,8 
i Gcsbesadece é 3.9] .236 4.2} .204 4.9 | .167 6.0) .126 7.9} .220 4.5 
is bbes oe Mea 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 . 201 5.0) .161 6. 2 .121 5.3 - 203 4.9 
pee ae ley Oe 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 . 212 4.7 171 5.8} .128 7.8} .227 4,4 
Di encusvsavces 315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0) .209 4.8 . 157 6.4 . 319 3.1 
ee 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3. 8 . 206 4.9 . 390 2.6 
Miiwsdicccbced 417 2.4 . 389 2.6 - 325 3.1 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0) .423 2.4 
_ ar - 437 2.3) .395 2.5} .332 3.0} .262 3.8] .183 5.5 423 2.4 
1921: February.| .383 2.6} .342 2.9| .293 3.4 | .220 4.5!) .156 6.4 | .327 3.1 

Bacon Ham. Lard. | Hens. Eggs. Butter. 

Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.;| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. \Perdz.| Doz. | Per lb. Lbs. 
ae ae $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
Pc b Sid oceans - 275 3.6; .273 3.7) .156 6.4] .218 4.6 | .353 2.8]. .362 2.8 
BE ern 269 3.7) .261 3.8] .148 6.8} .208 4.8| .341 2.9 | .358 2.8 
) SCT 287 3.5 | .294 3.4 | .175 5.7 | .236 4,2) .375 2.7) .304 2.5 
ys SPORES 410 2.4| .382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .286 3.5) .481 2.1) .487 2.1 
ee a 529 1.9) .479 2.1} .333 3.0| .377 2.7) .569 1.8) .577 1.7 
apa apepae . 554 1.8) .534 1.9) .369 2.7) .411 2.4} .628 1.6| .678 1.5 
elas i cunens . 523 19) .555 1.8) .295 3.4] .447 2.2| .681 15] .7OL 1.4 
1921: February.| .447 2.2 | .482 21) .207 4.8) .429 2.3) .479 2.1 |. .565 1,8 

} 
Cheese | Milk Bread. Flour. Corn meal. Rice 

Perlb.| Lbs. | Pergt.| @ts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per b.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
See ee $0. 221 4.5 $C.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 /$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030| 33.3 {$. 087 11.5 
Zana >cckey < ‘ 4.4) .089/] 11.2] .063; 15.9] .034/ 29.4] .082| 31.3] .088 11.4 
Sch detaches’ 232 4.3} ..088; 114 070} 14.3] .042| 23.8) .083] 30.3] .091 11.0 
Biustececccuese 258 3.9; .091 |) 1L0 073 | 13.7) .044| 22.7] .084) 29.4 091 11.0 
dh dtos dak ose 332 3.0) .112 9.0} .0892} 10.9] .070| 14.3] .058| 17.2 104 9.6 
FERS oe 359 2.8] .139 7.2) .098| 10.2] .067| 149] .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
 _ fo ee 426 23) .155 6.5} .100] 10.0] .072! 13.9] .064] 15.6] .151 6. 6 
ae . 416 2.4 . 167 6.0} .115 8&7 - 081 12.3 . 065 15.4 174 5.7 
1921: February.| .377 2.7| .154 6.5] .106 9.4) .065/| 15.4] .050| 20.0 105 9.5 

' 
Potatoes Sugar. Coffee Tea. 

Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlbi Lbs. le b.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. 
1913........ .---/$0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 182 298 3.4 544 18 
Diictebienéeu -018| 55.6] .059| 16.9] .297 3.4] .546 18 
Aer -015| 66.7) .066/) 15.2] .300 3.3] .545 1.8 
-027 | 37.9}; .080) 12.5) .299 3.3 | .546 1.8 
Me sttccnadcoed -043 | 23.3] .093) 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 1.7 
Pibstrennt+nese -082 |} 31.3) .097| 10.3] .305 3.3] .648 1.5 
GREER es 088 | 26.3; .113 88] .433 2.3} .701 1.4 
Sa 063 | 15.9) .194 5.2} .470 211 738 1.4 
1921: February.| .026| 385) .089) 11.2) .375 2.7} .75 1.4 









































* Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N Table 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in the 
retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years, from 1907 to 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.5 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by “gine 3 the average price of each commodity for each atti and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show 

a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food, combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles will be 
used.® For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918,see Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 1921, 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 21 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the tamily market basket and 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in February, 1921, to approximately where it was in May, 1918. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,° because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 


— —_ “ 





4 See note 2, p. 15. 

+ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ chart,” 
pe —— —. Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 

une, , 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


A YVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fox 
February 15, 1913, for February 15, 1920, and for January 15 
and February 15, 1921. For 12 other cities, prices are shown for the 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLEs 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 






























































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 
icle. Init. et 1 Feb. 1 

—- Valk re ee a a ee | ten ved 

15, | 15, ch ae Fee 15, | 15, a 1B, 15, 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts., Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Ct 

Sirloin steak ...........-. Pound...... 22. 6| 37. 4) 36.5 36. 0 20.7) 39.2 39.6) 37.3) 24.9) 40.1) 41.1) 40 
Round steak ...........-|....- | ee 20. 5| 36. 3) 33. 9) 33. 1) 19.0) 37.1) 36. 4) 34. 5) 20.1) 37.6) 37. 4) 36.2 
ere eee rar BO. iccé 17.0) 30. 5} 28.2) 26.4) 17.3) 32.0 31.3 30.2) 19.3) 31.1) 39.9) 29.9 
OE OP ere or do. -| 13. 0} 24. 7) 22. 1) 21. 0} 14.7) 25.2 24.2) 22.9) 15.6) 25. 5) 25.8) 24.3 
EES oo a bndanacdonebanaian do. -| 9.8) 19.1) 15.3) 15.0) 11.6) 17.7) 17.3) 16.2) 10.0 18.2 16. 3) 15.7 
Pe Cre rr rey GOven ses 19. 5) 36. 5| 34.0) 33. 5) 17.3) 35.1 35.3) 30.7) 19.4) 36.5) 35.0) 32 
RY Fl EER aren Simca i ch ead 30. 0} 55.1) 48.1) 46. 2) 21.3) 42.6 38. 5) 37.7) 31.3) 56.7) 51.4) 49 
Nh: canteen hnwthenicedeintalie mind PR hae 28. 5) 52,1) 48.3) 48.6) 30.0) 53.5 52.0; 50.8) 30.0) 52.1 49. 4) 50. 2 
ey ee ae do. .....| 20.0) 41.7) 36.9) 34. 4) 18.0) 43.0 36. 4) 33.1) 18. 8) 41.5) 41.7) 40 
Be ncrchthclgccssetccctsscee GO. zue 20. 0} 41. 8) 37.4) 34.4) 19.8) 48.3 45.4) 45.6) 19.3) 39.7) 39.3) 38.5 

| 
Salmon (canned).......- sada 0 chnenadmadibed 31. 8} 26. 4) 26.0)....- 35.1) 34.1) 34. 0)..... 37. 6} 39. 5} 39. 4 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 10. 0} 25. Of 21.7; 21.32) 8.8 16.0, 15.0) 15.0) 10.3) 25.0) 25.0) 25. ( 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0z.can}..... 18, 4] 15. i 15. 4|..... | 15. 5) 14.6) 14. 5]..... 17.0) 15. 9) 15.7 
ARR Faerie See Pound...... 41.7) 76.7) 64.9) 63.1 42. 3) 76.7 67. 8| 62.3) 44.0) 75. 5) 65. 6) 63 
Oleomargarine..........|..... eee 46. 7) 43.0) 40. 5)..... =n 37. 1) 34. 7|..... 45.1) 41.3) 40 
! 

Nut margarine..-.......}..... PE eer oe eee 38. 2} 37. 1] 35. 8)..... | 35.8, 33.7) 32.0)..... 38. 6) 38. 6) 37.5 
iat talacate to tise, sh:eh tae isa lei do... 25. 0| 43. 2) 37. 0; 37. 9} 23.3) 43.9) 39. 8) 39.3) 23.0) 42.8) 39.0) 38.9 
PEED clsinrctaowecshostisedal ee ee me a 23. 1) 21.6) 13. 5) 31.1) 20. 1) 18. 8} 15. 4) 31. 4) 22.3) 20. 2 
cchpmohne ses +4 Sc chu gawe Go......|.....| 37. 1] 24.5) 23. 8).....) 35.5) 24.7) 23.0).....| 37.6) 29.3) 28.8 

Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen...... 28. 0} 60.6) 75.7} 42.8) 27.1) 71.4) 79.4) 47.5) 28.8) 59.2) 79.5) 45. 
Eggs, storage...........-|....- do.......| 25.0) 58.3} 72. 5)..... 23.0 59.1 69. 6)..... 25. 0} 55. 0 70.0)... .. 
pee GMcepossecetoss Pound......} 6.0} 11.0) 12.3) 12.2) 5.4, 10.2 10.8) 10.8) 5.0) 10.2) 11.3) 11.) 
errr oe pe do. -| 3.6] 7. a 7.0) 3.2 & 3| 6.5) 7.4) 3.8) 7.8) 7.6) 7.5 
BEE o> wnenneceheatnanil do... 2.4, 55) 42) 3.9) 24) 5.5) 43) 4.2) 21) 5.3) 40) 3.6 
Rolled oats............--jss<0- Pcthivenakidinee 11.6; 11. 8) 11. 7]..... | 9.7 10.9) 9.7/..... 11. 4) 12.3) 11.9 
PA dn csacccboce aan Sueomanel 13. 7} 14. 8} 14. 5)..... 13. 2} 13. 5} 13. 4)..... 14. 6} 14. 9] 14.5 
Cream oi Wheat .......- 28-02. oe camer 29. 1) 31. 5] 31. 2)..... 27. 4; 28.6) 28.7)|..... 29. 5; 32. 4) 32. | 
eS sortie ae Pound......}..... 21. 3} 23.0) 22.3)..... 19.0} 21.9) 21. 5)..... | 20. 6| 24. 6} 24. ( 
Pre rrr ire 40. i 26% 8. 6} 17. 4) 10. 8. 9.0 18.0) 12.7) 11.4) 8.2) 18.1, 11.4) 10.0 
Beans, navy............|....- |e Bem eee 14. 5} 10.9) 10. 4)..... 11.5) 8.6) 8 4)..... 14. 2) 10.7} 10.3 
IED Cd <p aevevepeoduewed do......| 20) 6.6) 40) 3.4) L7 5.1) 29) 26 19 7.0 4.1) 3.5 
ER oes See Seer Pe ree 9.8} 5.1) 5.O0}..... 8.9 3.8) 3.8)..... 10.0) 5.0) 5.1 
CRUD. V5 xen’. c0s-sclanaee * “SSSR Seat 84) 5.4) 49)..... 9.6) 3.1) 3.1)..... 9.3) 5.2) 5. 
Beans, baked..........-. No. 2 can...|..... 16, 8} 14,7) 14.9)..... 15. 5} 14. 2} 14. 2)..... 18. 5) 17. 8} 16.7 
Corn, canned............/..... REY See. 19, 7} 17.5) 17. 0)..... 18,3) 17. 2} 16. 8)..... 18. 6; 18.6) 17.9 
Peas, comaee.. ....sceccslesess Eee pe 20. 6} 19.7| 19. 0)..... 18. 6} 17. 5) 17. 0)..... 21. 2). 20. 8} 21.3 
Tomatoes, canned.......)....-. sdnranicocsall 14, 7} 11, 5} 10. 8)..... 14, 5} 11. 1) 10, 2)..... 14.3) 10. 5) 10.5 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... 6. 0} 20.8) 10.0) 92) 5.0) 18.3) 93) 8&3) 5.3) 20.4 9.9) 9.3 
5 | RE SS Fe a do. .....| 60.0} 89. 0} 90.0} 90.0) 56.0; 71. 4) 68. 9) 68.0) 61.3) 87.1) 90.7) 90.7 
ES. +) SRE RE See: do.......| 32.0) 51.3) 37.6) 35. 5) 25.2) 45.4) 34.9) 33.8) 28.8) 48.9) 41. 5). 40.2 
PRUNES. cate ds datos sbss Assos a 25. 3; 27.9) 23.6)..... 28. 8; 23.0} 21. 2)..... 20. 5) 30. 2) 28. 5 
FS Seer sre ore ee ae 23. 0} 32. 5} 32.9)... .. 25. 3} 30. 8} 30. 4)..... 23. 4) 33. 2) 32.9 
Bananas. ...............| Dozen.......|..... 31. 7| 29. 0) 29. 3)..... 33. 9} 32. 5} 35. O}..... 42. 6) 42. 6) 43.0 
a Ee ER SA: Geastsces -oee-| 42,8) 35. 8) 38.1)..... 49.1) 45. 0) 43. 8)..... 46. 4) 40. 4) 40.0 


























1The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse’’ in most of the citics 
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included in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED ARTICLES OF 
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‘ Per pound. 


7 No. 3 can. 


in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin ”’ steak. 


2 No. 2} can. 
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TABLE 56.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES oF 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Article. Unit. Feb. 15— son. tFab Feb. 15— a rep,| Fe- 15— es 

15, | 45, |_| 45, + | 15, 15, 
| Gts.| Cts.| €ts.| Cts.| Ots.| Cis.| Ots.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.) Ots.| Crs. 
Sirloin steak .-.-- whivtibed Pound. ....-| =.9 =. 88.7 31.5 20.5 =. 38.9 ws. 20. 0) 33.6 32.1) 30.4 
he dba tieiied ey “wepegp: FY ‘ , \ Y | 82.9) 18. 6} 29.7) 27.7) 26. > 
*  SaQeagngeren “ne do......| 18.2) 31.6) 27.2) 25.5] 17.3) 29.9] 20.6) 28.4 17. 7) 26.9) 25.4) 23. 
Chuck roast.............)..... Own wbod | 13.9) 24.6) 10.9] 18.2) 15.0) 26.0) 25.7) 23.9 14.5) 21.8 19.1) 19.0 
eee nee DO. seo 10.2) 19.8) 16.1) 14.9) 10.8) 18.2) 16.8) 15.0 8.7) 14.7) 12.6) 11+ 
Pork chops.............-|..... do......| 18.6] 84.9) $2.6) 27.7| 15.3) 34.9) 30.9) 28.2 16.8) 33.2 31.2) 28. 4 
ee ey do cette) 29.1) 53.2) 44.9) 44.6) 26.3, 51.8) 47,6) 46:6 25.0) .54.2 46.8) 46. 4 
Sl ton neoils dtip 4s 4000s dpe te BOK» «n-< 26. 4 54.8] 45.4 45.3) 26.8) 50.6) 48.3) 47.1 27.5) 52.5) 46.9) 47 

Rn hha te stp onnbscee dive ded Ds. Sted | 20. 4| 41.1) 36.4) 35.0) 19.5) 39.8) 37.9] 35.8, 15. 0) 34.2) 33.2) 2 
Bie. decd tte chenveae Andes do......| 19.6) 41.6) 35.4) 35.8) 18.8) 41.6) 37.5) 40.1 19.0] 39.1 36.0) 35 
Salmon (canned). ....... «-0sG0.~«s.-|....] 85.8) 89.5] 38.5)..... 38. 4| 41.5 40.7... 44.2 45.9) 44.1 
Milk,fresh..... 22.2.2... Quart......- 10. 0) 19. 0} 18.9 17.5) 7.0) 13.0] 10.0) 10.0; 7.0) 13.6) 13.0) 12.: 
Milk, evaporated... eeu d 15-16 oz. can|..._. 16. 4; 15.9) 15.9)..... 16. 6| 14.9) 15.0)....- 17.7) 15.4) 15.1 
dd ot 4h. ioeees Pound.-.... 43! i} 73. 4} 58. 5) 54. 4) 40.2) 67. 5] 56.6) 51.9] 39. 1/65. 6) 56.3) 40. | 
Oleomargarine. .........)..... Die secsleceed 40. 6; 37.5) 34.6).....) 42.4 33.5) 31.2)..... 41. 7) 39,2) 35.1 

| 
Nut margarine ..........|..... — ee 39. 7| 34.3) 32.2)..... | 34.1) 31.0 99,5|.... 33.5; 31.1) 28. 
Cheese. ..... COTS: ay do.. ....| 20.0) 43. 4| 35.6] 36.6) 22.7 40. 6} 34. 1) 34.7) 20.8) 41.1) 36.1) 36 
Lard....... Sake cba iiu end «eee sG0....4-.| 15. 2} 30.9) 19.8) 18.8) 15.1) 31. 6) 23.0) 21.3) 15.2] 30.9, 20.5) 19.4 
ins sien rte on0 20 « 08 < me “Seed, eR 38. 2) 26.8) 24.7)..... 37. 5| 27. 5| 26.3).....| 37.5) 28.1) 27. 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Rises tite < 29. 3} 60.6) 75.2) 38.1) 29.0) 65.3) 76.3 “4 28. 1)°64.5, 71.9 40. 
Eggs,'storage............/..... do.......| 20.0) 50.0) 65.0) 35.0) 22.0) 57.0} 65.3) 26.0) 21.7) 52.0 59.9) 32. 
TOAd... ... 2+ «+ Bétedocers Pound...... 6.0) 11.3) 12.1 1.3 5.6) 10.4) 10.1) 40.1) 5.7) 10.5, 10.3, 40 
PARP SSRN: Sip “pe 3.6 8.2) 7.4 7.3) 3.1) 8.1) 6.2 6.4) 29 82 6.1 5.7 
Gorn teal .....2.....2.-|..2.0...... 2.1) 5.2) 8.3 3.0 3.3 6.9) 5.1) Sa) 24 67 49 45 
Rolled oats............- ie ee: eee 11.3; 11.9 re sountl 85 8.8 7.7i..... | &6 84 8 
| | 
yaa dag 4 anys Sies, QUE. --=|----« Loy: —e- ped) .--~s ae as ee enna as a8 14 
eee - pkg...!.....| 2. . jo Bienen e} 2Oe . 7} 29. 8). 30. 8; 31. 1) 30. 
Macaroni...............- Pound,...... leased 19. 5) 19.8) 18.8).....| 18.8 20. 5 20. 4|..... | 18.0) 18,1) 17. 
Pega eee GO...00--) 7.5) 217.4) 9.0 8.2) 9.0) 18.7] 12.6 11.4) 8619.0 2.6) 1.9 
Beans, Navy ...........-|. 0.04 Ber sd ilenced 12.6 8. 6) “9 bowed 11.9 8.2 7.8.....! 11.9 11,7) 10.1 
| | 
Potatoes. . -.......+-.... ~ 40..-..-| 1.6 6.5 8.1) 2.8 1.2 5.7 2.7) 21 La 5.7 9.6 9. 
= Nea WWewececeserde cece Boe eons ceoed + + Fi ceees Ly 7 K ended os 4.3, 4 
AE RSE S Diet it deodlacaad ’ > 2.6)..... . ’ iil awdlnd | @2 4.2) 4 
Beans, baked..........- No. 2can...|..... 17.4) 16.5) 16.5)..... 15. 7| 14.2) 13.9)..... | 18.5) 17.4) 16 
, Camned............ oth MM Me dlacead 18.4 ~~ mt eee 17. 1) 16.7) 15.6)..... 1-17. 8) 15.9) 16 
Peas, canned............ ae ee Se eee 19.6) 17.8 18.1 ..... 17.0} 16.2) 15.4.2... | 180) 15.6) 15. 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... Minded slenead 14.9} 11.4) 11.3)..... 15. 0} 13.9) 13.8)..... | 16.5| 14. 8] 14 
Sugar ,granulated....... bite ~ygren ea one o2: 9 92:01 50.0 > &¢ as re — 18:0 2. 
pecipeslecih < Gustin do che, ob ADs uke.) Gy OO = 27.5) 47.4) 36.0; 34.1) 30/3) 52. 1) 40.2) 40.» 
A ee Pee nee eee 32. 6| 26. 9| 23.9|.....| 29.7} 26.3) 23.21... 3126) 23.8) 22.7 
BN tn mcdbcecenectiviin <b 4 os serelece--f 26,4 34.2 38,7)..... 28, ij 31. 5| 31. 4|.....| 25.3) 31.2) 31.: 
Bananas................ Fe a 41.4) 39.6} 38.2)...../% £2.5}% 13.1) 13.2)... . $13.09 15.1? 14.5 
CE ie ot cde cc cc cei aS See eee 50.5) 41.9) 40.4).....| 56.4) 47.3) 45.9)... |s23 50.7] 52.7 
| 
1 Whole. 
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Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
Ss — | — 
| | = 
Feb. 15— Feb. 15— Feb. 15—| Feb. 15 
| Feb. | Jan.| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. ? Abe | Feb. | Jan.|Feb.| ~~! Jan. | Feb. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 7-15, | 15, |—7—| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, : 15, | 15, 
| 1920. 1921. |1921. | 9913 | 1920 1921. 1921. yor 1920 1921. |1921. | 4943 | yg99 1921. 1921. 1913! yq99/ 1921, 1921. 
' aes i eo set ee Ka read w | | Ne a ae - ~7 , ‘ - 
| Ots.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. C1s.| | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
| 84.7) 34.1) 33.6) 25.2 45.3) 44.2) 40. 9 30. ‘al 51.8) 52. 8| 47.1) 19. 5] 33.8) 34.3) 32.8 24.7] 43.4 43.9 40.3 
34. 4| 33.6} B3. 3) 24.8) 45.5) 44. 1] 40. 5| 26. 2/ 45.9] 45.7) 40.8) 17.5] 31.0) 31.4) 30.1 23.1) 44.4 43.6 39.9 
30. 1} 29.7| 28.6, 19.6) 35.9] 35. 5) 32. 4) 23. 0| 38.0) 37. §| 34.2) 18, 8] 29.6) 30.1] 29.0 21.1) 38.4 38.3) 85.6 
24,9) 25.0} 23.6) 16.8 27.9) 25.6) 22.8] 17,6) 31.2) 28.6) 25,3) 13.8) 23.1) 22.8 21.0 15.1) 28.3 26.2 23.0 
19.7| 19.2 ; 18.0) 11.6 17.3 = Ear Peers | 19.3) 15.7} 10.8) 19.8) 19.3, 17.7 14.0, 24.3 21.9 20.1 
| | 
42. 8 40.6) 35.6, 19.6) 28.2| 36.9 33.6] 18. 4| 86.9) 36.1] 29.0] 20.1) 42.6) 43.1! 41.0 19.8| 40.6 39.4 25.4 
53. 3; 48.1) 48.6, 22.0 45.4! 41.6] 38.4) 26. 2) 52.7| 48. 5) 47. 3) 29. 3) 52.1) 49.6) 48.0 23.1) 47.3 44.2 42.7 
53. 4| 49.1) 48.81 18.6) 36.5131.4/1 30.9) 30. 0| 55.2) 53.8! 53.2) 26.0) 50.6) 49.5) 48.8 27.8) 56.5 53.1 52.4 
36. 4| 38.0) 36.5, 20.8) 43.2) 38.2] 34.6) 18. 8| 43.3) 39.3) 33.8) 20.1) 42.1) 41.3) 38.8 16.5] 36.7 33.9 30.5 
45.3 43.5] 43.1) 21.8 45.3) 43.6) 45.5) 22, : 47.4) 47.6) 47.4) 20.7) 45.6) 45.7) 44.3 20.4 43.5 43.1 44.2 
| | } } 
40. 4, 36.1) 36.7...... 30.1) 38.8, 38.5..... | 88.6) 40.5) 40.0!..... | 38.2) 42.3) 42.2..... 41.2 40.3 40.4 
23. 5| 21.0) 21-0) 9.0, 17.3] 18.0] 17.0) 9.0) 16.0] 17.0) 16.0; 10.0) 18.5) 17.5) 17.5, 9.0) 16.7) 17.0, 16.0 
| 17.5) 45. 7| 25-4)..... 15.2) 13.9] 14.0)..... | 16.4] 14.4) 14.4..... | 15.9] 14.9) 14.8... | 15.2) 14.1) 14.0 
75. 8| 62.9) 61.8) 44.0) 77.0) 64. 1) 56. 1) 38.7) 716) 58.8) 54.5) 41.8) 74. 0} 63.4) 59.0) 41.5) 75.6 63.4) 54.7 
4.0) 38.1) 36.6 ..... 42.9) 36. s - eh 44,2) 37.9) 35.1)..... | 45. 2} 36.6) 35.2. 44.3) 37.8 35.6 
41. 4) 34. ‘| |) 35.6) 32.3) 81. 1).....| 85.8) 83.5) 32.41..... 36. 1] 33.8] 32.8..... 35.2) 32.2) 30.8 
44. 0) 36,8) 87.7) 24.5) 44.5) 41.5) 40. 7| 22.0) 42.3) 88.1) 37. 5) 22.0) 43.0) 37.9) 38.1) 20.0) 43.4) 39.0) 38.9 
38.9) 21.5) 20.4) 15.7) 32.7} 22.8) 20.2} 14.7) 31.8) 21.0) 19. 4) 14.7) 31.2) 21.1) 19.6 15.7) 32.9, 22.7) 20.9 
a8. 4) 26.°3) 26.9 ..... 36.0} 25.3) 24.3)... 35.0) 26.5) 25. 4). ...- 38. 8] 28.6) 24.8 ..... 36.9) 25.8) 25.5 
62.8 73.9) 45.0 43.0 - 91.4 58.1) 38.0 94.4] 95.6) 69.4) 29.1 56.8) 72.6) 40.3 38.0) 77.8 89.7) 58.8 
57.7] 60/0).....| 25.3, 64.0) 72.9 7. 5| 24.8) 63.8) 72.2) 5.6) 23.0) 51. 5] 67.7) 30.0 26.0 62.5) 69.5 48.6 
10.2) 10.1) 20.1) 5.6) 10.7) 10.4 10. 4 6.0, 12.0) 11.1) U1... 10.0} 9.7) 9.7 6.0, 11.1) 11.0) 10.7 
8.41 6.9 7.0 3.5 8.0 6.5 6.4 3.2) 83) 64 63} 3.8) 8.4) 7.7) 7.6 3.2] 88 6.7) 64 
6.1 3.9 3.6 3.6 7.9 7.3) 6.9) 3.2) 7.8) 69 67) 2. 5.3] 3.8 3.6 3.4! 7.9 7.2} 7.0 
11.6) 11.8) 11.5 ..... 91) 9.5 +4 eid 10.4) 10.7 10.4..... 9.9) 11.2) 10.7)\..... 8.7, 9.2) 8.9 
14.6 14:4 14.6)..... 12.5) 92.9) 12. 7|..... | 14.2] 13.4 13.4..... 14.0) 13.7) 13.5..... 12.3, 12.6) 12.5 
29. 4! 29.9) 30.8 ..... 27.9) 28.0) 27.7|..... | 28.2] 28.4; 28.9... 29. 4 29.9) 20.8 ..... 28.4 28.7) 28.6 
21.1) 20.8 21.0..... 23.6) 24. 5 22. 5|.....| 23.0) 22.3) 22.5)..... | 11.9} 10.3) 10.2......| 22.4) 23.4) 22.4 
17.6 9.4 8&5 9.0 17.9) 11.6] 9.9) 9.3) 18.4) 12.8) 11.6) 7.4) 16.1) 89 7.9 80) 17.7 11.4 20.3 
H.4 28 9. 8..-.. , 12.1) 91 85..... 12.0) 9.2) 8 5)..... 1I1L@ 7.9 7.6)..... 12.5 9<9 9.4 
d 
6.6 3.6 31) 25 6.3) 3.5 3.11 1.7) 5.7 3.0) 25 1.9 7.0 40 3.4 25 7.0 88 3.4 
9.3) 4.1) 3.9)..... | 96) 5.2 4.7...) 9.7) 4.3) 3.9.2. 9.4, 4.0} 3.5)..... 9.6 42 41 
6.9 4.1) 3.Si..... |. Gas 2S a. 1023 28 46 ..... 5.3} 5.0; 3.9 i0. 1 3.3 3.3 
16.8 14.9, 14.9..... | 14.4] 12.3) 22. 4)..... 16.8) 16.5) 15.7)..... 16.9} 15.7) 15.8..... 15.5 13.8 13.5 
19.9 16.5) 17.0)... | 19.6) 17.4) 1 oon 20.8} 21.1) 20.7).....| 17.0) 15.8) 15.3)..... 18.1) 16.9 16.6 
; 
19,6, 18.4| 28.1).....| 18:9) 17.6 17.7|.....| 21.8] 22.9] 22.0...... 18.5] 17.7 17.4..... 18.5) 17.3) 17.0 
bb. 0; 11.3) 11.2).....| 14.2) 10.3) 10.6)..... 923. 1/222:2'221.9'.....| 14.9) 13.1) 12.8...... 14.9 10.8 10.5 
| 9.5) 9.9 9.4) 5.3179) 93 84) 5.2)18.5] 95) RG 5.3 17.5) 925 86 49179 9.0 8&2 
80. 0 78.5) 82.0) 53. 8) 55.3) 49.0, 49. 1) 55.0, 62.5) 50.0) 56.5 62.1 70.3] 72.8 72.0 43.3) 57.7) 52.4 54.0 
45.0, 35.6) 35.6) 29.3) 45.6) 32.8 31.9 33.8 51.3 = 40.1) 26.4 42.2) 32.2 31.0, 27.5) 47.3, 32.7, 32.4 
‘von om a | 
27.9) 24.4) 24.1)..... | 26.8) 20.9, 19.6)..... | 29.2) 21.0) 18.6..... 29,8} 24.4 22.7... 28.9 22.0 21.0 
27. 3} 34.3) 32.7). .... 24.4) 30.9) 30. 5)..... | 26.7] 31.6) 31.3..... 25. 1) 32.9, 32. 7).....] 26.2) 31.1) 31.0 
31.0, 30.0) 29.1)..... | 42,9) 45.8 47.7|.. 20. 37.8] 39.8) 38.8... 21. 7| 25.8 23.3\..... 42.9 44.1 44.3 
52.0) a0) a7 , a 59.2) 51.0 49.0)..... | 54.7] 51.8 44.6.....) 58.2) 43.0) 46.5......) 66.0, 58.4) 55.1 
a Ns | } ! a ul i 
2 No. 3 can. 3 Per pound 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 








PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 31 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 










































































Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R. I. 
Ri om Be it ie eS BE : a 
‘eb. 15— | | Feb. 15 Feb. 15—| | Feb. 15— 
ve Jan — ; ne Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. |Feb. oe Jan. Feb. | we. } | Jan. | Feb, 
192i. /1921 192i. 1024. 11926. lrg2i. jagai.| | 2, j1get. gei.|], | a9eh. lage 
1913 1920 | —_~"s 26831 1680 " “a ob ume an *1 1913 — . ve 1913 1920 | JZ1. |1921, 
fee ee 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts,| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
1 28, 31 48, 91150. 2 ry 24. 8} 44.3) 45. 2) 42. 5) 156. 1) 155. 1/152. 6) 22. 4) 33.0) 30. 4, 30. 4| 138, 2/166, 6| 1 67. 7| 163.6 
| 6 . | ‘ 3 ; 36. : j 5 9 ¢ 9 5) 3 nS QR oO < 9 52 6G 4523 
| 3 4 38 3] 37.41 34 1| 20.6] 33.01 35.31 33:1] 31,6) 32.2] 20.41 IN 7] aaal O7-7| antl oe al aol oe ae 
21. > «4! 34. 0. 6) 33. 0) 35, 1) 31.6) 3 2; 29. 4 18. 7, 29. 4) Zi. 4, 2i.1 23. 0 42. 1) 39. 7) 35. 8 
16. 5} 27. 3) 26. 1) 22.0) 15.6 26. 3 26. 6} 24. 1) 24. 8) 22.3) 19.8) 15. 8] 23.2) 20.2 19.9 17. 4) 34.0) 30. 4 28.3 
| 11.3) 18.0) 14.9) 12.9) 11.0) 17.4) 16.0) 13. 8)..... | 16.4) 13.8) 12. 4) 18, 2) _ 4. ef) 5 eee ee: — 20, 2 
| | 
19. 1) 38. 5) 37.7) 33. 6) 20. 0 36 8! 36.9) 32.7) 37.3) 38.7) 31.5) 19.2) 40 9! 36.9 36.2 18.4) 41.4) 39.5) 34.8 
= =: > * =a <2 ~ ig: 47.6 os a os 4 5 53.4) 48.8 49.0 21.8) 50.0 42.1) 41.6 
29. 0} 56. 2) 52. . » 57. OF 5 55. 2| 52.3) 49.2) 47.7) 28.8) 52.9) 47.9 49.2, 28.5) 58.3) 54.0) 55.3 
18. 6! 43. 9} 40.7} 37.0) 21. 5) 42.0) 40.6) 37.1) 40.8) 36.4) 31.2) 17.0) 38.2) 33.9 33.9 20.0) 46.9) 40. g| 36. 5 
21. 3; 46.0) 45.3) 46.0) 25.3) 49.8) 48. 4) 48, 3} 47.6 50. 3) 49. 3) 22.0) 43.7) 43.7) 40.7) 22.8) 50.2) 50. ‘| 50. 6 
oan 34. 9) 35. 6) 34.9).....] 39. 5) 40.2 37. 7| 37. 4 38. 1] 37. 5|.....| 41.6) 45.3) 44.4'.....] 41.7) 42.1) 41.1 
8.0) 14.0) 13.0 13. 0} & 8) 16. 0).15. 0) 15. 0) 15. 0} 16.5) 16.0) 9.7) 15.9) 15.0 14.8) 9.0) 17.0) 17.1) 16.5 
oe 15. 8} 14. 8 14. 8).....| 16.1) 14.7) 14.7) 17.5) 14.8) 14.9).....) 15.3] 14.1) 14.0).....1 17.1) 15.9] 15.5 
47. 1| 81. 2} 70.1) 61.7) 43. 1) 73. 9) 62.7 56. 0} 75. 3, 64.3) 60.7) 43.5) 70.3) 54.7) 56.9 41.0) 74.0 61. 8) 55.0 
---| 45. 8) 37. 1) 35. 7|..... 41.8) 34.5 ~ 43. 6; 40.4) 38.9)..... 41. 6} 38.0) 37.6)..... | 41.1, 38.7) 36.8 
» ena 37.9) 37. 3} 31. 4).....| 35. 3) 33. 3} 30. 9) 35. 5 33. 3| 33. 4).....| 38.8] 35.9) 34.5'.....1 35.4 32. 7| 31.4 
25. 0} 45. 8) 40,6) 41.0) 24. 5) 44.0) 40.3 39. 0) 44. 6) 39.9) 39.1) 21.3) 43.3) 40.6 41.4) 22.7| 42.9) 39.5) 39.5 
14.4 = -#} oa 15. 1) 31.4 oe 18, 8} 31. 7) 20.7; 19.5 17.9 39.6) 28.0 26.6 15.0) 30.7) 20.9) 19.8 
_e .4 . 0 + =e 36. 4| 26. 2) 25. 5) 36. 5) 28.6) 26.2).....| 42.9) 28.6) 27.3)..... | 37.2) 28.1) 26.6 
30. 1) 76, 2} 84. 4) 52. ‘ 29, 2! 71. 1} 83. 2) 49 y 82. 6) 88. 6) 63.1) 32. 5) 52.9] 60.8 37.4 39 0 94.0) 99. 0} 67.8 
| | | 
24. 0} 61. 9} 73. 0)..... | 25. 0} 60. 8} 69.6) 49.0) 65. 9 73. 5| 55.0) 25. 0) are 50. 0) 25.0; 25. 4) 64.7) 73. 8) 49.7 
4. 8) 9.8 2s +S =s ry _s + 12. 0) °e- 11.0; 5.6) 10.5) 10.3) 9.7) 6.0) 11.8 11.5) 1L5 
3 ; . 5} 6.3) 3. 8. . 5) 6. 8.3} 6.6) 6.5) 2.9) 7. 6.0! 5.9) 3.44 &8 68 68 
2s 62 49 4.7) 27, 73) 62 eT 6.9 54 51 8 Lal 59 Be 29 63 53| 62 
«aan | &8 98 9. 4).....} 10.3) 11.2) 11.2) &4 7.8 8. 2).....| 10. 2) 11.1) 10.3'.....| 10.4 a 11.0 
| 2.5) 12.7 12.6 meee 13.91 12.71 13.8 14.3] 14.3 144 AB | 15.0] 14.2 14.2)... 14.1) 14.2) 14.2 
oe 20. 9| 222] 22-11. 222| 10:1] 286] 22 283) 241) 289.22 | In ZO 122, as) Baal ORO 
ocoeee . ccese . e v4  « o e ooskel fe -0 be ble ec an  outieed | e 
9. 8} 18. 9} 14. 0) 12.3) 9.2) 19.1) 13.7] 12.2) 17.6) 13.7; 12.0 8.6) 19.7) 13.0 11.8! 9.3] 18.5) 12.8) 11.4 
-ooep ALG. BZ 9.G..... IL@ 82 SOIL &6 8 4)..... | 1L0 7.6 7.6)..... | 11.5 8. 9) 8.6 
2.1; 63] 21 2.7 L@ 67 28 23 id 25 29 7 5.2; 2.4 1.9 1.7| a7 2.7; 2.2 
oe OM. ns 9. b .7 O27 26) 23..... 7.4) 3. ee 9.9 3. 
on He 21 5 0} way 0 28 37 a 21 oi ~ 75 27 2.9. tans 301 34 
+ aad 14, 9) 14.3) 13. 6)..... 16. 1) 15.7) 14. 81 19.3) 18. 5) 18.5)..... ai. 4 20.2 19.8 ..... 16.6 15.5) 15.1 
1. amiell 17. 5} 16, 3) 16. 4 bp nisi 17. | 16. 9) 16. ‘| 19. 4 ie > 22. 1) 2m. 3! 18.9 ..... 19.9, 19.6) 19.6 
| | | | 
| saan | 18. 5} 17.1] 16.9)..... 17.9 17.6) 17.0) 20.2) 20.3) 19.7..... | gear PAS MAT ..... | 20.9; 20.8) 20.5 
|... | 15. 2) 11.4) 11. 0)..... 14.6, 12.2) 11.2) 17.0) 13.0 13.0..... 214, 4)214. 4 214.7..... | 17.0 4 126 
4.9, 18.2) 9.9} 8.1) 5 8 19.8 19.4] 9.21 19.2) 9.8 8.6 6.2 15.4, 19.1 9.4 5,1) 20.6 10.0, 9. 
| 54/01 62.6] 629] 62.0] 58.0 7.3] 781] 77.1] 6% 2 58-4) 57.1, 55.0 63.1] 68.7 G53 483] 60.8) 61.2 59.6 
| 25.0) 44.4) 31.4) 31.4 30. 0} 48.5) 39. 5) 38.8} 50.2) 41. ‘ 40.1 35.0 52, ‘ 39.7 39.1 30.0) 53.2) 40 ‘ 39.9 
abu 28. 1| 21.1) 20.9).....| 30. 5| 25.6) 23.7] 27. 7| 21.0) 18. 8/.....| 25.2) 14.2, 12.0 .....} 28.3) 23.6) 23.3 
ore: 23.9) 29.3) 29. 2).....| 27.8) 33.6) 32.3) 26.0) 31.5) 30.8).....| 26.9) 30.8 31.1.....) 26.7, 30.7) 30.7 
coma 40. 8 39. 0} 38. 8).....| 48. 8| 46.7) 46, 0) 410, 9) 313, 2/414. 0 ...../ 914.8) 917.6 916.9.....) 40.0 45.0) 43.1 
|- sees 52. 7 46. 5; 44.2)..... 51.7 51.0) 46.0) 54.3 48.2) 45. 1)..... 60.0) 48.8 45.6..... | 59.4 49. 3} 52.5 
| 
in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin’’ steak. 2 No. 23 can. 3 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 







































































| 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, | st. Louis, Mo. | 
Article. Unit. | 
4a Feb. 1 i 
—e Jan. | Feb. | Feb. ten Pan.| sad ngd! Jan. | Feb. | 
5, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |_| 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1920 |1921- |1921. |1920. |1921. 1921. | 19191 1999 i921, /1921. | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak. .... eS  cnidaeinn Pound...... 21. 8| 42.9 41. 5) 40. 5) 39.4) 40. 2| 37. 2) 22. 8) 37. 1) 35.7) 34.7 
SS ERE Bh Picigdesd 19.6] 39. 4) 37. 4) 36.3) 35.8) 35.8) 33.3) 20. 4) 36.3) 34. 2) 32. 9) 
Rib roast........ oloadan eaten aus do.......| 18.9) 38. 4) 82. 7| 31.3) 31.3) 30.9) 28.0) 17.6) 30. 2) 30. 1) 29. 7) 
SESS yore , Bes 14. 3| 28.6, 26. 3) 25. 2} 27. 2| 26.8) 23.5) 14.2) 23.3) 20. 8! 20. 0) 
EE chcccccheapndpcenrte were do.......| 11.4) 22.1) 20, 5) 19.7] 19.1) 17.1) 14.8 10.2) 18.5) 16. 1 i5. 2 
Pork chops.......... iaeclaeninla | bette P.dens 18. 4| 37. 4| 34.8] 33.9] 38.8] 36.4] 32.7 17.1) 34.4] 29.8! 97.9 
| FEI as at 28. 4| 44.0) 41. 4) 39. 8} 42.3) 38,8] 36.2) 23.0) 46. 1) 38. 1) 38. 3) 
Si dinedpdiegdaedaeensapewckor cue PF Bee 23.3) 45.5) 44.8) 44.3) 49.1) 48.9) 46.7) 26.7) 51.6) 47. 4) 47. 0) 
EAD... 5.2600 Le BARS ES OY do.......| 18.7} 44.5) 43.3] 40. 5) 39.2) 38.7) 32.8 17.8] 37.7) 32.0) 32.4 
| PR EE BETS TPA SE! UE Pitbeseod 20.0} 47.1) 45.8) 43.6) 45.8) 45.2) 46.5 17.4) 42.9) 38,2) 38.7 
Salmon (canned).............-!..... ,_ a Se 27. 8| 23.3) 23. 4) 38.8) 38.2) 37.5,.....| 34.5 37.0 36.3 
| = ~ eee eee 10. 0| 16. 5) 16.0) 16.0) 15.0) 14.5] 13.5 8.0) 16.0] 16.0) 15.0 
Milk, evaporated............. | 15-1602. Can.}..... 17. 5) 15.6, 14.9) 16.5) 15.1) ¥5.1.....-) 15.2) 13.8) 13.9) 
SO RES, 43. 4| 80. 0} 69. 6| 67.3) 72.6) 61.5) 55.5 40.4) 73.4) 62.2) 55.9 
Oleomargarine.............-+- ..--- ee 44.5) 40.5) 37.9) 44.6 39.6) 36.6..... 40.9) 34. y 33. 7) 
po ee ae ee ee 38.0} 36.6] 34.2) 35.3) 33.5) 31.8...... 35. 1) 31.3) 30. | 
OI A i SR do.. 3| 44.7| 38.8] 38.9} 41.7] 37.8] 87.5 20.8) 41.8) 34.6) 35.7 
RAO | Rear 15.0) 33.9) 22.8) 21. 1] 32.6, 21.9) 19.9 13.2) 25.6) 15.7) 14.3 
RNIN E 16s ceubdbeodscss cb. apahey BST BE 38. 7) 25.6) 25. 5| 36.1) 25.6) 24.7..... 35. 9] 25.8) 25.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........- | Dozen....... 26. 8| 70.6) 72.2) 46.6) 79.8, 87.4) 55.9 24.4) 60.7) 75,1) 39.7 
| | ! 

NE ins coe enews cestacvine we 20.0) 62.0) 69.0)..... 61.1) 66.7] 46.7 20.9) 50.8} 63.9)... ..| 
Tang deigeoe a PEL | Pound...... 5.4) 12.3) 11.1) 11. 1] 11.1) 11.0) 10.8 5.5) 11.7} 11.4) 11.2 
A igi LGR PS BEF do......| 3.3) 8&6 6.7] 67] 8&5 64 62 3.0 7.4 6.0 5.8 
Corn meal ......... Sildadesse date , ee 2.0; 61) 46 44 7.1 5.9 5.7 21 5.4 3.7) 3.6 
cenit obs ceuebedielewatl ae es 11.4) 11.9) 11.7) 7.6 8&2 8 0 caaiad 9.1 97) 9.8 
Eee 8-07. pkg....|..... 14.6) 14.6) 14.2) 14.0) 14.1) 14.1....- 13. 3] 12. 5} 12.4 
Cream of Wheat.............. es Ps: & 4 28. 4| 30.9 31.2) 29. 1, 29.6) 29.1)..... 29. 7; 30.3! 30.6 
SIDI << oo ope cnccccceceseny ound......|..... 19, 5] 21. 8| 22.0) 20.9} 20. 7] 20.6,.....| 17.2) 20.8 21.1 
DPSS ode csdobevecacccoupepseupe | ae 9.8} 19.6] 14. 5) 12.3] 18. 4] 11.7] 10.6) 8.6) 17.5) 10.3) 9.3 
Beans, DAVY.....++0+- Pe a Page Se 13.4, 9.5) 9.2,12.4) 8. a ied u.@ 7.8) 7.7) 
PE ogiginesicddden coceee|--o0-G0...-.-] 2.7 65 35 3.4 54 22 16 15 6.0 3.3 2.4 
SE EEN | TE | “wapeer ewee| OS 47) &7) 92 3H 26..... 9.1, 3.8 3.3 
Cabbage......... Méddcemencebiindell WERE 74agh 10.3} 4.1) @1 8224 24... 9.0 2.9 3.5 
Beans, baked..... Cbd éqatcewne No. 2can....!..... 14. 5} 12.4) 12.2) 14.4) 13.9) 13.0)..... 16.0! 13. 4) 12.9 
CRINGE. ancveccccccaseudiossut SP ooodiesprs 19. 4; 16.6) 16.9) 19.6) 18. a a4 =? 15.8 15.8 
| | 

pS Eee ae do...-..|..+..| 216) 20.3) 21.3 19.9) 19:6, 18.7)..... 16.1) 16.3, 16.5 
T i ticcesdoncnctansiattticmns cnnle owes 15. 3} 12.0) 11.9) 15.6] 13.6 12. 1).....) 14.7) 11.1) 11.5 
Sugar, granulated.............| Pound ...... 6.3) 19.2] 98 &9 19.0) 92 85 5.1) 20.5 22) 8.2 
WRN 22 .cddéce pidiebeissovgeeay do......| 56.0) 84. 5) 87.4) 88.8 65. 5] 64.0, 62.6) 55.0) 74.7 72.3) 70.6 
EG BIR FLITE “—o--* "ee fee 27. 50. 1 38. 37. 47.7 36. 35. 2A. 3; ~ 4 34. 3 34. 3 

runes -—e «-e8 eee eee eee ene eee ee I eee. -eree 29.1 25.3 25. 29. 1 2. 21.4 --eee 29. 6) 24. 9) 22. 7 
Raisins Lec cevee ae Go... ...|.....| 24. 5 32. 5) 32. 5, 26. 8} 30.9) 30. 5).....) 26.3) 31. 5) 32.0 
SITIES DOOEM...... 4.2... 45.0) 46.7) 46.2) 43.4) 46.1) 46.5)....- 36. 5) 34.7) 37. 2) 
| i A A RO ERE A: do......|.....| 46.4) 41.2) 41.6) 58.5) 49.7) 46.5)..... a 46. 1 -s 

1 No. 24 can. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 













































































St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga. | Scranton, Pa. 
| 
BB Fab. 15 | lveb, | Feb. 15 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. — Jan. | Feb. or Jan. met ey a Feb. | Feb _ Jan. | Feb. 
15, | 15, 15, —;—— | 6, | 15, |-——|_ &s, |_ 15, | 15, | 15, | got | 15, | 15, 
i 1921. | 1921.) y913 | 1920 1921. | 1921. | 1919 | i999 1920. 1921. |1920. /1921. | 1913 | 1999 1921. 1921. 
} | | 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. 
37.4 36.1) 34.7) 22.6) 33.9) 30.6) 31.0) 20.3) 32.8) 33.0) 32. 4) 37.1) 36.0) 33.2) 21.8) 44.3) 49.7) 44.8 
| 32.4) 30.5, 29.2) 19.5) 31.0) 28.4) 28.3) 19.0 31. 4| 31.6) 30. 7] 33. 8} 33. 1) 29.5) 18.0) 39.4) 40.2) 35.7 
31.8} 30.1) 28.9) 19.2) 26.9) 25.3) 25.2) 20.7) 31.3) 31.6) 30. 5) 30.8) 28.6) 26.5) 18.8) 34.3) 35.4) 33.9 
25.0} 23.2) 21.7) 15.0, 22.4) 21.4) 20.6) 14.6) 22.7/ 21.9) 21.0) 22. 5) 22. 2) 20. 2) 14.6) 28. 1) 27.6) 24.9 
16.7 ae 13.3) 11.5) 16.1) 14.3) 14,3) 12.5) 19.7) 19.2) 18.0) 18.8) 17.3] 16.3! 10.0] 17.9) 16.0 13.6 
34.1) 30.6) 27.1) 21.4) 40.4) 36.5) 35.2) 23.0) 44.2) 43.9) 41.6) 37.3] 35.0) 32.5) 18, 5] 39.0) 87.8 35.6 
48.1) 44.3) 444) 32.0 51.8) 46.5) 46.2) 32.8) 60.0 58.3) 58.7) 49.1) 45.1] 40.2) 24°6/ 53.2 48.6) 45.1 
50.9} 48.0 48.0) 20.0) 52.3) 46.9) 45.4) 30.0) 56.3) 57.0) 56. 8) 47.3) 44.5] 43.0) 25.8) 53.1) 51.3 54.1 
333 31.2) 29.3) 17.9 32.3) 32.7) 31.7] 17.2) 34.3) 36.1) 35.9] 42.5) 43.8] 41.3) 20,0) 44.3) 43.9 41.6 
| 38.7; 35.7) 36.2) 23.9) 37.1) 39.4 =9 23.8 53.7) 52.8) 50.7} 43. G| 40 36.9} 22.7) 48.4) 48.8) 49.6 
| 30 ; 40.8} 40.8)......) 37.5| 40.4] 40.4)..... 34.3) 33.2) 33. 5] 43.4] 36.9} 36.4).....) 40.1) 42.6, 42.9 
13.0 13.0; 12.0, 89 12,5) 12.5) 12.5) 10.0, 15.8) 15.8) 15. 4) 24.3) 22.3) 22.0) 8.8) 15.0) 14.0) 13.7 
17.2, 14.8 14.5...... 15.3) 145] 14.5).....| 13.8! 12.9] 13.1) 15.5] 14.5] 14.5)..... 15. 8| 14.5) 14.6 
66.1) 55.4) 47.4 38.6) 66.0, 55.2) 52.5) 40.7) 71.9) 54.9) 57.0) 77.1! 65.0) 60.7) 40.0) 72.3) 60.2) 57.0 
41.8 _—  % eee 41.9 37.5 37.5)..... 40.2) 37.2) 33.3 46. 0) 43.2) 40. 5)..... 44, 5) 37.5) 35.6 
34.9 32.3) 30.0...... 38.5, 36.3} 35.2)..... 85.0} 33.8) 32.8) 40.8) 35.6) 34.0)..... 6.3] 35.4) 34.0 
42.3, 36.3) 35.7) 24.2; 40.7| 35.4) 34.8) 20.0) 42.1) 39.7) 39. 2) 44.6) 36.9) 37.5] 18.8] 42.0) 37.6) 36.5 
$2.3) 21.4) 20.1 18.1) 36.8 25.9) 24.3) 17.6) 36.0) 27.0) 25. 5) 35.5) 26.8) 21.5] 15.8] 33.0) 22.9) 20.9 
40.2, 32.4) 29.5...... 44.5) 33.7; $1.5)..... 88. 5) 26.7) 25.7) 39. 5) 26.5) 25. 7).....| 38.4] 28.1) 26.6 
63.4 71.3] 40.1 31.4) 56.8) 66,8) 41.0) 25.0) 53.1) 70.5) 41. 4) 76.7) 75.7) 38.9) 32.5) 80.3] 90.8 57.0 

| } j | | | 
49.6, 60.2)...... 23.3) 42.0) 58.0/ 25. = 35.0) 60.0).....| 68.6] 66.0).....| 23.5) 62.4] 71.3) 40.0 
10.4 10.4, 10.4 5.9 12.1) 11.8) 141.8 5.7 10.9 9.6) 9.6) 10.7] 11.2) 11 5.5) 12.7) 12.3) 12.3 
8.4 6.0 5&8 2.5 6.9) 49 4.6) 3.3) 7.8 7.0) 6.3) 417.4) 7.1 5| 8.81 7.3) 7.2 
; 66 54 49 3.4) 7.5 6.0 5.0) 3.4) 6.6) 6.1) 5.9 5.2 3.8) 3.3)... 8.8) 7.9 7.8 
| 93 98) 98... 9.9 97 ate onl | 10.5) 10.6} 10.6) 11.6) 12.6) 11.9 10.9} 11.7) 11.5 

} ' i | | | ' 
4.5, 14.6 14.8...... 14.6) 15.0) 15.2)..... | 13.7) 14.4) 14.4) 14.3) 14.3) 13.8)..... 14.3} 14.1) 13.9 
30.6, 30.4, 30.0...... 33.8} 33.8 38.4)..... { 28.0) 28.8) 29. 1) 30.5} 30. 5) 29. 8). 28. 5} 29.3) 29.1 
19.5, 20.2} 20.0...... | 199) 228) 23.1)...2.) 44.8) 14.0) 13.3] 22. 2 23.7) 23. 2\--""| 23.91 25.31 24.9 
19.2, 12.0) 10.2 82 17.7) 10.7) 9.8 8.5) 17.9) 10.9) 10.5) 17.3) 10.3) 9.0) 8.5) 19.5) 13.3) 11.0 
11.9 9.9) 9.2...... | 129 100 9.8... | 97) 7.6) 7.4) 15.2) 11.8) 10.5).....) 14.4) 11.1) 10.8 
5.3 26 20 1.0 51) 21) 19 1.5) 60 , 3.0 6.4) 3.71 321 171 54] 291 25 
87 63.5) 8.4'...... 8.0} 3&5 3.1..... | 7.1) 24) 2.5 31.1) 5.0) 4.7)..... 9.9) 4.7) 4.4 
8.8 3.6 3.8...... a7 38 3@.....|-....|..... i 10.5| 5.1) 4.9)..... 8.9] 2.9 2.7 
19.1) 18.4) 18.2...... 20.0| 189 18.5).....! 18. 2) 18.0] 17.8) 18.9) 16.3] 15. 4)..... 15.5) 14.8) 14.4 
18.7, 17.2, 17.6...... 18.3, 187) 18.5)..... 18.7, 19 Hl 18. 7| 19.7; 17.7} 16.7)..... 19.0) 17.4) 16.9 

| | | } | | | 
17.4 17.0, 16.5...... 17.6) 17.1) 17.3 dake oii 18.3) 19.0) 19.3) 19.5, 19.3) 18.9).....| 18.5] 17.6 171 
15.0 13.8; 13.5)...... 17.0) 5) 44)..... 143.7)! 12.7| 12.3) 15.5; 12.2) 11. 7|..... 15. 7| 12.7) 12.8 
20.7, 97) 92 6.2) 15.9) 10.3) 10.0) 5.3) 16.7) 9.8) 9.2) 19.9) 9.5) 9.0) 6.1) 19.9 9.9) 9.1 
67.3, 72.3) 72.7) 65.7) 80.9 82,5) 82.5) 50.0) 59.0) 59.1) 59.6) 76.1) 74.5) 72.6) 52.5) 69. 1] 65.7) 64.8 
51.0, 43.2) 42.5 35.8 oat 51.5} 50.0) 32 ° 46.1) 38.4) 38.2) 47.4) 35.8) 33.8 — 51, i 42. 2) 40.8 

| | j 

30.6, 25.5; 23.8...... 26.8; 26.0) 23.1)..... 22. 4} 20.2} 19. 41 30.9) 27.3) 24.9).....| 28.6) 21.6) 20.5 
25.8 32.4) 32.5...... 25.1) 30.5 30.2)..... | 22. 2; 29. 1) 29.3) 24. 5) 32. 2} 31.8) | 26. 5} 32.4) 31.2 
912.8 214.4) 214.5...... 215. 4 219.1) 218.6)..... | 42.1) 45.7) 44.3) 44.2) 43.3) 43.9)... | 36.7) 37.9) 37.5 
61.7) 55.7) 52.3...... 58.1 46.9 43. 5)..... | 51. 7| 47.1) 44.7, 48.5) 39.6) 37. | ioc | 53.6 60. 3} 49. 8 





* Per pound, 
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CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 





TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES. OF FOOD FOR 51 
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2 Per pound. 
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1 No. 24 can. 








PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 35 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food’ in February, 1921, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1920, and in January, 
i921. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of February, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 40 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Butte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City, Savannah, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in February: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY. 











Geographical division. 





, | United |——— aT PT nl Pane 
liem. | States. | y - 
"* | North South North South Western 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. ‘ 
Percentage of reports received............. 99 | 99 Og gg 99 98 
Number of cities in each section from which 


every report was received ............... 40 | 10 | 7 12 6 5 








’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 15. 

’ The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The new consumption figures 
which have been used for January, 1921, and which will be used for each month after January, 1921 are 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 19° 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1921, FEBRUARY, 1920, AND WITH TH! 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 
































Pertent- | Percentage de- Percent- Percentage ¢ 
age | erease, February |. age | crease, Februar 
increase aoe compare | increase ae compare 
Febru- with— Febru- aita— 
City. ary, 1921, City. po. § 2 arg 4 
com- | com- 
re Febru- | January, ee Febru- Januar: 
1913, | @Y> 1920. 1921. | yoig, | ary, 4920. 1921. 
| i 
| | | | it 
Atimaita.... 2.2.2... 58 21 4 8 |} Milwaukee........- 55 | 25 
Baltimmore.......... 64 20 | 8 || Minneapolis........ 53 | 26 
Birmingham ....... | 69 17 | et. See ae 21 
Boston............./ 60 18 | 8 | Newark............ 52 21 
Bridgeport. ........ | PRA MEE 21 9 | New Haven........ 8 260 
eee 69 23 11 || New Orleans....... 61 19 
Be cb bes ccccses Be cedetses 23 il New York......... 60 | 21 
Charleston......... 69 18 eee BOON ere Si ak’. ol. ccclbett oul 20 
SNS oS dsidels sos 6 22 yr en ec ote j 24 
Cincinmati.........! 57 20 1 hig = SOR Crete eee meer ress 24 
Cleveland .......... 55 23 9 || Philadelphia....... 54 22 | 
Columbus... ......-. |. «ebenmnd 22 9 || Pittsburgh.........) 58 | 21 | 
SR cinstesn aril 55 20 Pe. >) % 7 ree 20 | 
Denver............. 45 24 9 || Portland, Oreg..... 44 | 21 
SS ee 57 25 10 Providence......... 65 | 20 | 
Fall River..... od 59 21 7 || Richmond......... 71 | 20 | 
a SpE Srp eas, 19 by 2 ell Sos 23 | 
Indianapolis... ..... 56 21 6 || St. Louis........ — 57 | 5 
Jacksonville........ 54 19 go 2 OR eee SE ae 25 
Kansas City........ 56 22 9 || Salt Lake City..... £3 21 
Little Rock........ 51 22 9 || San Francisco. ....- 53 18 
Los Angeles........ 48 17 6 || Savannah.......... Receipes 23 
Louisville.......... 43 25 10 |j Scranton...........) 66 | 19 
Manchester......... 57 21 Be wemeee....... 0.00. | 46 | 24 | 
Memphis........... 49 26 10 |i Springfield, Ill...../.......... 23 | 
ii Washington, me 64 21 
ti 

















Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


HE following-table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

T January 15, 1920, and on January 15 and February 15, 192! 

for the United States and for each of the cities included in 

the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales fo: 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tlie 


several kinds used. The coal dealers in each pa are asked to mote 


prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extri 
handling is necessary. 





! Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and Septemb«: 
es the MONTHLY LABOR REviEw. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 
monthly. 
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Soe 





PRICES AND COST OF 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND 








City, and kind of coal. 





Atlanta, Ga.: 
FE 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Is winccewes 
EE ee 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous. ..... 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
a 
Chestnut....... 
Bridgeport. Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
ES ee 
6 8 wa so ch sae 
Buffalo, N..2.2 
Pennsylvania anthracit 
ae 
Chestnut. . . . 
Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous. ...... 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
7 Sa 
Chestnut...... 
Bituimemeus. ........... 
Chicago, IIL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove......- : a ee Pere 
Chestnut . 
Bituminous.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut... .. 
Bituminous. ...... 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
en ee 
0 =a 
Bituminous........... 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
Chestnut. . - . 
ic a ceeennes 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
RE RE OE Se” 
i <5 ck caacnebthbadeeesnesennceecepacd 
oe kane Se tk puke awe e he denn adnslewewe a 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ial a6 dain don waka ook cate weds ann 5s6ensenebnois 
aE waka in ceek 6a oat 
ta Aditi as ao ce 6dtvced sisccetbscewonseonesin 
Fall River, Mass. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


EE ato on aboee cls juceuiaedbeassnenseeeen aka 
ee ee a eee 
Houston, Tex.: 





i one a te he il La du basi actess cebbuding 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
re oh etnies bd dhalicnh Gta bidcateese sendcénececees 
ie eee etre. aida Ss bhee'nbn 4s vc sv stie kde dbdesu 
ied xb dene obghiadnacectaces covecveracssecsoecas 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


LIVING. 


Jan. 15, 
1927. 


$12. 588 
12. 768 
&. 808 


tw 


= 


fi) 
3. 500 


5.000 


U2U 


12. 500 


14. 000 
3. 500 
5. GUS 


2. 650 
2.7530 
8.781 


a 
~ 


. 000 
12.730 


10. 000 
12,000 
13. 000 


13. 167 
8. 188 


TON OF 2,009 POUNDS, 
JAN. 15 AND FEB. 15, 1921, 


2.590 | 
2. 690 | 
» 


' 





FOR HO 


$15. 985 
11.819 


1 15. 500 


1 15. 500 

L 10,25) 

{ bs 

16. 000 
it. UOO | 

17. 500 

17. SOO 

j 250 

250 

is. é 

, ~ 

io 

. 4° » 


Pi 


Q . 679 i 


14.75) } 
¥. ODDS 


16. 500 | 


do. 404 


. 250 
17. 533 
17. 533 
11. 01 
15. 950 
15. 950 
12. 194 
. 500 
i4. 000 
16. 286 


16. 000 
16. 000 





9. 838 


SE 


37 


HOLD 


795 
15. 884 
11. 408 


a. SOO 
5. 500 


~Of2 


10, 381 


16. 000 
16. QUO 


16. 000 
16. QUO 


13.250 
13. 250 
12,512 
17.875 
17.725 
13, 250 
15, 280 
15.520 
9. 107 
15. I~) 
», 126 
8.143 
14, bo. 
14.51 
8. 61 


15.750 
9, 000 


20. 000 
15. 500 


17,000 
7.000 
11. 676 


15. 550 
15. 550 
10. 972 


16. 000 
16. 000 
13.250 


15. 286 
15. 875 


15.875 
gy. 401 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND JAN. 15 AND FEB. 15, 1921—Continued. 








City, and kind of coal. © ade 2 ee a 
Jan. 15. Feb. 15. 





Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


Bituminous . 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Bituminous. 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
P Egg. 
Bituminous . 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous. 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous. 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsy! vania anthracite— 


Bituminous . 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous . 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Mobite Ala.: 
Pennsyl vania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous. 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 


New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsy!vania ‘anthracite— 


New 3 York, N. Y.: 
Pennsyl vania ‘anthracite— 


Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsyl vania anthracite— 


Peoria, IIl.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut............ TR EER IETS OF Se RR Re ET 
Bituminous. .............-- OE Rive BOE T SAO POE OEE Oe 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO 
USE ON JAN. 15, 19220 AND JAN. 15 AND FEB. 15—Concluded. P 7 



























1921 


City, and kind of coal. = ae ised ‘ 
920. 


Jan. 15. Feb. 15. 




















4 Philadelphia, Pa.: ; | 

z Pennsylvania anthracite— 

r. PE Eetsenernanseratterssescccocccssccccssecncccesestesceses | 2$11. 881 2 $14. 975 2 $14. 975 

7 SP SNAeCeN eben devas tesctnsinssascssednecsccceceve 211.906 2 14. 975 2] {. 975 

‘ Pittsburgh, Pa.: ; 

¥ Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bs SSS ey eee 213. 750 | 218. 500 218.5 

0 PAPER tat Saratess eh cidbssk ceschescoccescacheterssas 3.7! . 8. 500 

: _, Chestnut .....-....--00eee se eeeeeeeeecececececeeecceeneeeees 214.000 | 218.500 218. 667 

3 BituUMMUMOUS. . ~~... -.- 2-2-0 22 e eee ee eee eee eceeeceeeeeeeees 6.179 | 8. 156 7.938 

: Portland, Me.: 

4 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove..-......... tote eetecccesererenecaceccccsecececeseneres 13. 440 16. 320 16. 310 
Chestnut ..-..--...-00-- 202s ee cee cece nsec ee eee ecetereceees 13. 440 16. 320 16, 310 






Pe. Lecndisthtinonsecasecddatebetes 9. 370 







EE: ee ee ae. ae oe ee .618 | 





Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES Ee a ee ee: aes es ee a 







RRR: SS GT OR Re CireneEY 9. 000 | 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee nian tte sa04 Wisk dedehbetisd Goede wideiobu donede sonic 


oe 
_ 
z 
“ 
wo 
_ 
yr ey 







Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EN paca NPRwl 2 wdc d een b aos canada cédewevatendscacee 










St. Louis, Mo.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 








ti link sndennbosGund. stn eebadothieecsans belelbetstsoes 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
See ntcestentansccchessddneapswenkedosesenadvedae 










SH SHRlCSSCSCSCCESESFeSeereterererceseseseseesseosesosecesoss 


Bituminous......... Rg Ie ire eS CORRS *< | 1.531 15. 131 14. 383 
Salt Lake City, Utah: ’ , 
Colorado anthracite— 













ee ee ee ae 16.313 | 17. 700 | 17.700 
Se gee eae 3 ae Sa 16. 583 18. 500 | 18. 400 
EE EE ee ree enemy 8.236 | 10. 012 | 9. 964 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
i i Si a ee ee 23. 000 | 28. 650 28. 650 
Colorado anthracite— 
WEBiet ...<0<-. BS ESS Thy EL oe - 21.750 | 26. 750 26. 750 
Bituminous... .. b deine eatin er SS) ae, See a 15.100 19. 400 19. 455 





Savannah. Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ie tite dnc btbekcdssvcuchascgudabssnctudeke pipkchetp- no sind 











Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracitc— 
at Gag aera NEUE RRS 95. ea lee aE &. 233 | 







— Wash.: 
ansievapid sss ccecsscnsihtbGeies ceases. séuusesece- 69.588] 611.611 6 11.595 
Springfield, Ill.: 

I AEN a REET, SEL i ilpipetly cale, Sed ple 2.250 4.950 4.950 






Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 









ES RR Sa a Se A Le 212.447 215.593 | 215. 536 

, Chestnut EE NE RIES AL a nt eal i Ne ER stl 212. 538 215.557 | 215. 500 

CE, PES SSS A 1 SSR. 5, aS 2 8, 267 211.577 | 211.555 
er | 


? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the rH a ~ cellar. 
All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
= oo pe eae been included in the above prices. . “ ° 
tices in zone A. e cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The 
Cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2, according to distance. . 
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Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. ' 


HE followmg table gives the average retail prices of 10 article 
of dry goods on the 15th of February, May, August, and Octobe: 
1920, and on the 15th of February, 1921. The averages give 

are based on the retail prices of standard brands only. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 15. 
AUG, 15, AND OCT. 15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, 1921. 

















Atlanta, Ga. Baitimore, Md. 























Article Unit. 1920 
Feb. | May | Aug. 
15. 15. 































Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Tard. '$0. 250)...... is 











Gingham, apron, 27 to 28imceh...)...d0..| .344) .368) .342 
Gingham, dress, Wieehs..<<..-1.<: do..| 1447) 454] .539 
Gingham dress, S3-ineh...<..... et . 650 686) -714 
Muslin, bleached ..............-- |...do..! 393] 2425) . 464 
yore « bleached, 9-4..........|..-d0..| .972) 1. 208) 1.139 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| 2. 572) 2 _ 2. 868 
Outing flannel, 27 to ®Binch..... Yard.| .393) . . 553 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch..../...d0..| .950) ..... "| 1. 250 


Blankets, cotton 66 by Ditinwin. Pair..| 5. on 5. 830) 5. 110 


| 





Percale CRG | SO ee See ---d0../ .513/$0. 548 $0. 623 $0. 508 $0. 27: 5] . 528 3 $0. ! 510 $0.4 535/80. 429 $0.21 








1920 
| 











| Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. 
| “15. 15. 15. 15. 









- 280 . 161) - 351 an) - 336 - 257 
.433, 238! 2423) 24901 2470) 2450 
643, .464, . 582; .663 .643 .610 
402} .222| ..475) .529) .500) .315 
1.046 .662| 1.153) 1.237) 1.159) 1.125. 
2. 552) 1. 599).2.917) 3.076) 2.988) 2.781) 1. ° 
442). 265) .437| .488) .517 2418 22 
1, 250) 1, 250) 1.950) 1.213) 4.320) 1.330) 1 
5.903) 3, 240) 7. 442) 7.300, 6.225) 7.500 6. 
















Birmingham 











ies =< i RIS Seer appapane - --G0../$0. 434.474) . 460 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .316, .324 .317 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........|...4 427) 450) . 506) 


| P 
Gin m, dress, 32-inch.........|...d0.. 662; 2645). 683) 
Muslin, bleached................|...40..| 5385] .410) - 407) 
sheeting, bleached, 9-4... -.......|..-do.. - 873) 1.019) 1. 014 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....-..| Each.} 2,094) 2, 548) 2. 539 


Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch.....| Yard-| .369) .380) .440 
Flannel, white, wool 27-inch ....!...do..) 1. 113) 1.070} 1. 098 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6. 484) '6.600) 6. 526 





| +s Pee Sali ~ | | 
Ualico, 24 to 25 neh... . c.....00-- Fees... ~< leo. 257 '$0. 250'$0. 150.2... $0. 290'$0. 290° $0. 293) ...... $0. 1 





, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
















. 380 $0, 258 - 456) .493) . 530/$0. 373 
280; .175| .320| .350 "366. 282 ; 
-413| .251) £383] .443) .596) .364 . 24 
643] .413| .602/ .664) .718) .643) «5 
.290) .194) .487| .5201 .451| .360 . 2 
- 833) .604) .999) 1.085) 1.022) 1.641 .' 

2. 162! 1. 517| 2.662) 2.732) 2.745) 2.662 11. 

341) 245). 384]. 392). 495, . 425 

1,096} 1. 096/ 1. 413) 1.370) 1.415) 1. 383 
6. 054 4. 304, 5, 230) 6.125) 6. 450 6. 288 


































Bridgeport, Conn. | Buffalo, N. Y. 














Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..} .390 .340, .323, 


Gingham, dress, 27-inch.-........ ---G0..| .433, . 493) ~ 547] 

G dress, 32-inch......... ~2-G0..| 1599 2635) 687, 
Muslin, bleached................|...d0..| 457 “ol ~ 413| 
Shocting. Slonched, ee ania ---G0..} 1.197) 1. 220 1. 267 
leached, 81 by GBi...cc0% Each.} 2. 638 .2. 853) 2.960 

Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.) .368 .430| . 438) 

. Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| 1625) 1.000) 1. 190! 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6. 135, ese | 6.125 


: | 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. |30. 220 $0. 50) ad | Tae ae. ™ 255/30, 200'$0. 290lg0. 250 BO. | 
a i tect oc cach Miata ...40..| ..473| ...523/$0. 530/$0. 478'$0.278! 510.553 588) 3882 













” 990 + 185} "399 "380 B85 - 303 
448 . 2553} ~404. . 456 500 ~ B81 
~659| 488] .545' 2690! 2764) 1629) | 49 
.400| 1241) .447, .483' .4811 .857) .25 
1.143, .660| 1,689/ 1.193) 1.210) 1.142 | 6 
2.733) 1.855} 2.664) 2.828 2.910) 2.817 1.75) 
~448| .300! 392) .432) .4941 1385) . 29 
1.250! 1.250! 2980 1.115 1.295] 1.115) 1805 
6. 640) 6. 050! 6. 425, 5.919 6.325) 6.349 5. 5 
| ! 




















Charleston, 5. C. 
















, cotton, 66 Dy 80....... 





















| 
50|$0. 243'$0. 306 $0. 200 $0. 177,$0. 133 
"483 334 . 478) - 520, .550) .370) .2 









~ 250 .214 “30 316 300} .240) . 1! 
336.300 468.404) 1362, .2 
- 570 “478 “BI 562) 620 507 42 
1350) l244| 1461 -431| 1281) - 2 






490 . 22 
217, 842! 1. 186) 1. 180! 1.003! $996). 6 
3.000 2.113) 2.587) 2.756, 2,968! 2.267) 1.55. 
poi . 308 . 367 - 408 . 456 2 309) . 262 


, 950) 1, 26 . 73 
weed 4, 875 ee odd n Othihed 4.727) 4. 05) 














a 
~. 
oi 
# 
Oo 
_ 
> 
a 
oO 
_— 

1S) 
-_ 

i 
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Reet Gn hee dry goods are published in the April, July, October, and December issues of the 
SommnY oR REVIEW 











PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 
AUG. 15, AND OCT. 








Article. 








Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch ...|... 


Gingham, dress, 27-inch 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch 
Muslin, bleached 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 
Flannel, w hite, wool 
Blankets, cotton, 66 


by 80 | 


Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. 


tins» silin esd enccdbiae + at ow 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.. 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch 

Muslin, bleached 

mee bleached, 9-4 

Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .-. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


Calico, 24 to 25inch 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28ineh. 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch 

Muslin, bleached . 

Sheetin bleached, 94 

Sheets, bleached, $i by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|--. 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


Calico, 24 to 25ineh........... oud 
Percale 


Sheste 

ee flannel, 27 to 28inch..... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


27-inch .. ..}--- 


lea GQns 





15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, 


Chicago, Ill. 


1920 


15, 
| 1921. 


| Feb. May _- Oct. 
15. | 15. 15 15. 


a 


Yard. 0. 244/80. 2 428'$0. 253'$0. 216'$0. 1 
519} .513) .443) . 458 
. 264) .317| .340| .274 
431, ..457| ..472| .383 
. 758) .812) . 805 
437 . 464 282 
1. 244) 1. 237 1. 023 
<= 2. 972) 2. 523 
494) . 322 
1. 000) 1. 150) 
5 390) 6. 498) 6. 255) 5 


| 
' 





Pair..| 6.194 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Yard. /$0, 236180. 2 351$0. 243 $0. 2 
-do. . — 559] . 582 
-do.. ‘| . 358) . 342 " 290 
nar oe . 480; .494 .379 
= . 667) ‘ 738) ~770| +. 691 
--do. . 440} . 461) . 459) . 336 
-do.. ly 066) 1. 148) 1.189) . 926 
“Each.| 2. 710] 2. 917| 2. 856 
Y ard.| 426; .468) .478 
1. 000) 1. 
3}, 583) 6. 636) 7. 
| 


392 


“$571 


. 265 
. 374 
280) 1. 250 


"Pair. 000) 6. G80 


Dailas, Tex. 


Yard. 0. 250180. 2508. 200/90. 0 


..do.. 
..d0.. 
.-do.. 
ve Quis 
- " S. 


. 434) 

. 310) 

. 431) | 
-622| . 689) 
. 391; . 418) 
. 985) 1. 033} 

2. oe 2, 683) 2. 

- 411) 

1. 000) 

6. 725) 6. - 


. 580 
200 


477 


* 04 
- 461) 


‘Each. 
Yard. 
-do.. 


Pair... 161) 7 








Detroit, Mich. 


- 472 
. 318) 
- 396 


- 447) 
. 294) 
- 383 
. 689) 
- 342 
- 992 
2. 548) 


468| . 420] .26 
. 967) 1. 067 
| 6. 6. 242) £ 


. 374) 











$0. 25090. a 237'$0. 197)$0. 
. 929 2) 


41 


15, MAY 


15, 


192i—Continned. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1920 
Teh, 
L5, 
May/ Aug.;} Oct.| 1921. 
15. 15. 15. 


. 243) $0. 2771S0. 28330. 226-30. 
~470; .495| .527) .. 465 
~206| .317| .312| ..270 
-408 .458 , 
. 639 . 664 
-393; . 400 
. 999) 1 020) 1 
». 499) 2. 500) -< 
. 360 . 410 
1.110) 1. 000 
100 


Ohio. 


Columbus, 


$0. 288'$0. 289! $0 


. 646 


250 
- 0435 ~ aan 
. 453 - 363 ~ 2608 
. 46) . 501 . 459 
. 733 . 157 685 
445 .458) . 367 
$23, 1. 348) 1. = 
2.991) 2. 734 613 3 
440 ‘ 516 $50 


7; 
Denver, Colo. 


. 250 $0. 263'$0. 250 $0. 200 
.630, .695) . 5380 
-330) .380) .325 
482 .567| .478 
144, .773| . 813) . 753 
472; .520' .500); .390 
. 245; 1.312) 1. 330) 1. 145 
2. 864; 3.361, 3.337) 2. 845 
-425| . 508) .528) . 486 
. 200; 1. 000; 1. 250) 1. 367 


). 343, 7.313 7.70) 7. 688) 5. 3f 


30.175 
. 348 
.179 
. 266 
. 621 
. 244 
. 716 
1. 82¢ 


= 520 
. 360 
. 443 


Fall River, Mass. 


. 453/30. 490,30 
. 343) .825 
423) . 484 

| .645) . 680; 
. 443) .480) . 482 
. 040) 1.150) 1. 088) 1. 
2.228 2. 583) 2.66 


610) 


st) ec: 5. 4 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, 
AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, 1921—Continued. 


Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















1920 1920 
| Feb. 

% 
Feb. | May Aug. 1921. | Feb. May | Aug. 
15. | 15. 15. 13. 15. 15. 


| 











-|$0. 250 $0. 290/80, 230180. 210/$o. 12! as 251)$0. 253|$0. 258 
‘ 518.600} .360| .280/ .470| .483) . 469 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|...do.. 290, ..338| .333] .245| .163| .303| 1345] .342 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ...d : . 408} .458) .325) .220) .411) . 465) . 488) 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch..........]..- oe ws -685, .763) .544 497, .609| .613) .620 
Muslin, blenched * 429) .385| .250| 1209) .426] .461| . 447 
Sheeti ...do. 5 1.038 .970| .776 "588! 1.066) 1, 207] 1. 184 
Sheets, 2. 664) 2.779} 2.317) 1.654) 2.595) 2.910) 2, 787 
Outing flannel, 37 to 3k inch 353} .453) 335] .203) .379) .439 “462 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...]..- .880 .875 .974 » 804) 1. 250) 1. 290) 1. 290 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair..| 7. 500 6. 500 6. 543! 7. 047 . 858) 6. 685 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
































Calico, 24 to 25 inch Yard. $0. 250 $0. 290 ale 20 2000 255 


Percale J . 643) $0. - 445 "300 . 4 a .517 
Gingham, Tene’ 27 to 28 inch... ..do..| . . 390) . . 290) é . ‘ - 250 
Gingham, d h - . 463) . . 397 ‘ . a8) .446 
Gingham i a . 645) .720) . - 656 ° . 706}. 737 
ed MMO 52a). 408} .229) . 4 a08 .411 
Sheeting, et " 1, 310) 1. 1, 000 - 688 i. 070 ° 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90 ‘h. 3} 3.016 2. 363) 1.615) 5) 2. 420 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch * 483) .427) .410) .270, . 403 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|. 1 1. 000 | 850) . 850! 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair..| 6. 500| 6. 500| 7.000) 7. 143) 5. 317 6. 250 























Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. 





24 to 25 inch J ” = $0. 27080 269'$0. 233 $0. yor 203'$0. 203 ‘$0. 228) \$0. 150 


Percale ...do. 520, 426) 276, .500/ .531, . 545/80. 509). 353 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .|...d 25 * 208 ~ 238) . 188 "350 368.350) .: | . 186 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ..do.. - 371) .. 41: . 374 215 419} .445' .464) .431) .274 
Gingham dress, 32-inch ..-do. ‘ . . 563} .409| .658; . 737) .673) .681) . 5584 
Muslin, bleach ...d0..} . : 321). 221 306 445, .447| .379| .247 
Sheetin -do..| 1. 3 "943| 1664; .9561 1.038] 1.094] 1.032) | 713 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....-...| Each. 2, 361) 1. 700) 2. 368| 2. 650) 2. 816) 2. 606) 1. 623 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch . 394 356] .238| .414| .433) .480] .429) . 269 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch ....|...do..| 1. 4 , 1. 156! . 911} 1.500) 1.000 1. 417| 1.333]. 950 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair..| 5. . 6. 488) 4.175 6. 208 6. 388) 6. 152| 6. 756) 5. 5. 106 














Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 








| 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. -}g0. 238'$0. 246/80. 24610. 22510. 134'$0. 2861$0. 303 $0 273 $0 258'$0. 130 
Percale ‘5 , 523} .495| .469) . 432; 461). 454 261 
ingham, apron, 27 to 28 - cael : - . 250 "908; 2303; 1335) . "156 

Gingham, dress, 27-inch d 4 513}. 433 396) . "437| . 233 
; . 584 : 674 * 450 

. 467 5 . 236 
1. 111) 1. Y : "719 
y 932} 2. 684 1. 625 

Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch . 363) . a . 374 i" : . 230 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... . 875) 1. 080) ; . 1. 250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair..| 6. 993 5. 615 188 4. 302 
































PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 
1921—Continued. 


AUG. 15, AND 


OCT. 15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, 





Article. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


1920 


Feb. 
Oct. | 
15. 


Feb. | May iad | 
15. | 15. | 15. | 


" eb. | 
1921.| 


| 





Calico, 24 to 25 inch 
Percale 


Cigna apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..}..-. 


Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... 


Muslin, bleached 8 OS CTS 


Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 

Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


C alico, 24 to 25inch 


cinghail, apron, 27 to 28 inch. 
Gingham, dress, 27- inch 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch 
Muslin, bleach ed 

Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 

Percale... 

Gingham, apron, 4 27 to 28 inch. 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch 

Gingham, dress, 32-inch 

Muslin, bleached .......- i tteteins mF 


Sheeting, bleached, 94.......... 


Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. .... 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|.- 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .|.. 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch .........}... 


Gingham, dress, 32-inch 
Muslin, bleached 
Sheetin: 
Sheets, Bleached, 8i by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . ..!}- 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 





38729° —21- 


bleached, 9-4.........-.- | 


7 
$0. 144 
- 301 
150 
- 266 
545 
. 204 
- 552 
¥ 627) 2 
. 209) 
S75) 


4. 857 
| 
| 


.|$0. 264'$0, O57 $0. 290)$0. 256 $0 

- 507; .580' .598) .461 

- 355 ; 283 - 350; . 281 
- 426; .463) . 512! - 493 
-687; .638, .747| .722 
-435 .480, . 418] - 334 
1.007 1.098 1.108) 1.120 
2.669 2.904 2,896) 2.667 
~383, .375' .471) .416 
1,213 1.310 1.288 1.288 
| 6.987 7.067 6.442 6.495 








= ; 
Pair... 
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15, MAY 1 


5, 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





Feb. 
15. 


| 
$0. 220'$0. 270) $0. 235 $0. 195 $0, 155 
-538| .597| .530) .487| .260 
300} 2350 374, .288 .176 
- 423) 457, .465| .412| .258 
— 701} .735, .708) .519 
.481; .512| .387 i% 
214 1.210 1.086 
954, 2.924; 2.679 
| +. 468 
* rae 
». 849 5. OF 


1. “O02 1 1. 
2 ey y & 


593 6. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





{ 


| | 
-|$0. 237 $0. 261 $0. 228 $0. 177 $0. 132 
423) .465, .427 . 369) 
306) .326, .314 .213) 
-440 .454 .469 . 384! 
728, .832| . 869 :741 
434, .465) .451) .316 
1.059) 1. 133} 1.091) .961 
2.600! 2.650] 2. 544) 2. 561 
» 415) 402) .419) .385 
1.047) 1.047 
}. 588) 6. a 6. 402) 6. 105} 5. 














Newark, N. J. 





| i ; 
d.|30. 250, $0. 277, $0. 250 $0. 170 $0. 12 
488} 564.521 2424) +. 303 
.297| .317| .317) .244) .183 
402) .483| .459| .373) . 243) 
.608| 718, .686; .671|) .508 
- 432) .475, .448) .323) .219 
1.004) 1.157 1. 157) 1.055} .670 
2. 645) 2. 870 at ~ fag 2. 667) 1. 809 
| Yard.} .382}) .480 364) 2245 
_do..| 1,250} 1. 320 250 1, 410} 1. 140] 
Pair..| 5. 827! 5.370. 4 ro 6. 039) 4. 760} 


| T | seis wih Mahan 


— = 
| Each. 














New Orleans, La. 


Yard. '$0. 242\so. 250 $0. 263 $0. 220 $0. 150) 20. 2 


414 
. 250 
. 366 


750 


. 296 | 
- 180} 
220) 
. 637) 
.278, . 192! 
. 975) - 743) =. 557) 
383) $ . 040! 1.695) 
350} .395) .349) 
1. 250) 1. 250) 1. 000) 

a 


. 398 

. 340 
. 374 
. 718) 
. 390) 
. 967 
2. 343 
373 
. 600 
5. a 


- 435 
- 290 
. 450 


729 
«402 


. 393 


590 
. . 290 
- 490 
- 730 


-_ 
.do.. 


_..d0. 3 
| Each. 


9 


ase 














5. 130) 
| 


5180. 


Mobile, Ala. 


$0. 
.- 510 

. 316) 

- 436) 


253)\$0. 255) $0. 250 $0. 250 $0. 150 
~517| 1.520; .443) .244 
. 326; .338 .270) .158 
.429| .475) .402) .221 
.622| .624) .590| .596 .398 
390) 436, .422) .322) .219 
. 930) 1.025, 1.017; .908) .590 
2. 276) 2. 506 2. 583) 2. 533) 1. 570 
-350| .359 .420) .416) .226 
1.000} .867 .750| .790| .590 
6. 320) 6.296 6.994 6.605 4.979 
} 


New Haven, Conn. 


j 
), 208) $0. 
. 394) 
. 246 
‘ 390) 
. 595 
049 
- 957 
. 578) 
. 346 


75 


190 $0. 250 $0. 262 
436) .502 .484 
. 2991 .336 .308 
391) .434 .499 
581] .679 .720 
. 423} .470; .432 
. 982) 1.094, .988 
. 314) 2.575) 2. 639; : 
. 364] .383) .414 

5 1, 250 

6. 354 


& 


1. 


5. 620 - 000) 4, 63 


7 
~o0oF 
| 


New York, 





- 


173 
. 284 
. 181 
. 262 
. 628 
- 230 
. 682 
. 626 
. 263 


. 979 


| 

70 $0. 260; 30. 282 $ 
. 541 . 064 
.371| .365 
. 453) . 482 

776 

459 

183 

2. 900 

371 -417 

.944 .953 


5.550 6. 288 


. 240 $0. 
.413 
. 296 


. 466 
- 364 
. 431 
718 
. 449 
1.148 
2. 534 


Par tnia) 

. 453 

1, 198 

2.798 : 
. 465 

1. 091 
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AUG. 15, OCT. 15, 1920, AND. ON FEB. 15, 192i—Continued. AY 
} = 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
| aan 2 SS 
| 
; 1920 | 1920 
f | Unit 
Article, Feb. Peb 
15, | | 15 
Feb. | May| Aug, | Oct. | 1921. | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct.} 1921. 
wb. | wf we. | 1. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 
Calico, 24 to 25.inch.............. Yard. |$0. oso! g0. 2590\$0. 270) 30. 250\0. 150/80 220) $0. 232! $0. 248 30. 213 $0. 1 
Gi TAI USE IONE -.40..| 4871 536) .583) . 463) 273) 432) 2521) 567! 2497). 286 Cal 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..|..-do..} 38 350) 2350} . 280} . 188} . 318) .334) 1336. . 308! | 185 Per 
am, dress, 27-inch [ieee sd ...do..| .404 .4061 . 4691 2406} 5243) . 400 . 489 . 496) . 473) 1268 Gil 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......- ...do..} .620) .694) .702) .603) .455) .703; . 704 . 70% .682) . 581 Gil 
Muslin, bleached. ............... -..d0..— .427) .508] .478) .365) .245} .426) .490) .436) .385) .232 Gil 
preg | bleached, 4. ......... ..-d0..} 1. 025) 1. 136} 1.171} 1.030) . 70%} 1, 114) 1. 160) 1, 193) 1.173) . 741 Mu 
Sheets, bleached, 8! by 90_.....- Bach. | 2, 360} 2: 632) 2.701} 2.617! ¥. 699} 2. 488 2.795! 2. 9@R) 2. 620) 1. 725 Sh 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch - ----| Yard.| .385} .453} .473) . 400} .249) .395) .419: .430) . 4326) . 256 Shi 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...d0..} 1. 050) 1. 125) 1. 186} 1. 167) 1. 085} 1.570) 1. 250} 1. 360} 1, 406) 1, 250 Ou 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair..| 6. 238 5.487} 6.225) 6.236, 5. 143) 6: 588} 6, 904) 6. 429 6. 0a} 4. 707 Fle 
Bis 
Peoria, mt. "Philadelphia Pa. 
Calico, 24-to 25-inch... ........606 Yard_|$0,.203.$0, 190 $0. 220/30, 208 3. $0. 250 $0. ipo ol 290) $0, o10!so. 176 
TE ARSE Babs: ae ga Er 490) .490, 0.2501 .511; .537| .523| .375) . 253 ; Cal 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . cae . 263! 7360) . 200) .227) . 167} .323) .326) 398! . 27H ; 169 Pei 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ ---do... - 412} 490) . 453} 370; 2248} 2408 1449) 2404). 5379) < 216 Gin 
Ss dress, 32-inch. ........ ‘i.do..| .624) .920' 2745] . 735} .565} .653) | 698) 779.682? . 499 Gi 
n, Dieached...............- -..d0..) .410) 1474) 1363] . 296] . 201) 14461 1479} .453/ . 286} . 238 Gis 
Sheeting, bleached, 94... ......- ...d0...} 1. 085) 1. 288) 1.058} . 996} . 630} 1. 065) 1. 088) 2. 083! 924). 675 Mt 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each. | 2.616) 3.258) 2. 690} 2. 632} 1. 673} 2. 643) 2. 663} 2. 699} 2. 251) 1. 623 Sh 
Outing flannel, 57 to 28 inech.....| Yard. -385) .382) .457] .395) . 246) .416) .440) . 481 . 396) . 223 Sh 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...d0..} ..... . [ee ee oe 1, 458) 1. 380) ¥, 310} 2. 287) 2. 101 Ou 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.450) ..... | 6: 700) 7. 298} 5. 313) 5. 980} 5. 383) 6. 250) 6, 137) 4. 664 yr 
} | : Bi: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 
| Perot I nad 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- | Yard.|$0. 2180. zon. 276 $0. 230 30. 15@ ..... | oon | eae i 
Lo re | .~-G0... . . 552, .476| . 279/$0. 414/80. 438/80. 450/30. 357/$0. 23 Cal 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .-|---d0.. “Saal "328 . 318, 243) ~ 178 290) .290) .290) . 290) .19) Pe 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ [...do..| .393) 2454) 509! 386) . 2391 2406} 400} .440} . 390). 245 Git 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. . .......|---d0..| .628) .727/ .679} .690) .551) .646} .633) .717) .701) . 493 Gis 
Muslin, bleached. ............... |..-d0..| .428 .445) .428} .327) .219} .425} .496] .458) .373) .224 Gi 
Sneet bleached, @4.......... ...d0..| 1.063) 1. 168} 1.099! 1.080) .674) .961) .999) 1.024) .965) . 651 ; Mi 
Sheet leached, &! Si Ger 00... <.. Each. | 2.597! 2. 824} 2.719} 2.635 1, 692} 2; 365) 2. 467) 2. 450} 2, 4081 1. 602 Sh 
Outing flarmel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .367 .395 . 439) . 397 . 257} .408) .424) .500! .428) .270 Sh 
Flannel, white, woot 27-inch. . ../..-d0..} 2.078 1. 133 1. O83) 1, 250) 1, 000} ..... 1, 393} 2 390} 2. 445) 1. 145 Ou 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. . . Pair._| 5. 788, 5.675] 5.685) 5.250) 3. 450} 5.375) 5. 749) 5. se 5. 693) 4. 347 a 
pestiand, Ores. Providence, R. I. 
Calico, 24:to25.inch............-- Yard./$0. 220 $0, 235 $0 25080 221 '$0. 138/30. 2 70130. aes 285 30. 235 s\so. 135 ; 
le nn Aina d pw asd b bike ---d0..| . 464 - 490) 500} .423! .336) .473) . 482} .482) .404) . 250 Ca 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 ineh. . -| vi 313) - 300; . 183 337 - 363]. 343) 290 178 Pe 
Gingham, dress, oN Pees 4301 .345| 2243] 2419] . 437 497; 412). 252 Git 
dress, 32-inch. .......- aaa . 805} +. 704 » 527 590} 654 . 689) 614). 4565 Gi 
Muslin ER cae a. . 458} .350) .238) .448) .4 460) .377F 2193 Gi 
Sheetin bleached, 94. ......... ...d0..| . 379 1071] % 100}: 900) 2646] 986} 2. 102] 1. 187) 1. 087}. 633 Mi 
Sheets, hed, 81 by 90........ he 2. 758 2.892 2 390} 1. 760} 2: 556} 2.930) 2. S47} 2.723 1. 528 Sh 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... ‘ 431] . 332) 2444 . 417} ..... - 465) 448}. 245 Sh 
Flannel, white, wool et rr: ..do. L 167 4. 167) 1.133 ny” Gaphar es. | 1290} 980 Ou 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... ir..| 6. 6. 639 6. $13) 7. 438| 5. 144] 6. 240) 6.276) 6. S77 6. 488) 4. 550 Fi 
Bi 
Richmond; Va. Rochester, N. Y. 
Calico, 24 to.25 inch.............. Yard. |30. 234/$0. 248/30, 250 $0. 224 $0. 145}$0. 2210, 205/80. 213|$0. 150 $0. 15: 
et as aw ---do..| .499) .485; .499) - 386) - 257; + .486) .450) . 500 354! ~ 28) Cal 
Gingham, a. 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .290) .320) .310; .257 "156 - 290; . 300 318 “296, . 164 Pe 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........|.-.do..] .389 391! (4431 2358 1244] 1384) 2424] .447| 2363) 225! Gi 
if Gingham ome, inch. ........ |...do..| .603| .639) .678| .585 .409) .664) .652) .676) .604) . 562 Gi 
Muslin, bleached................ |...do..{ .460) .483) .444) .310) .225) .431) .436) . 430) .329) “Zit Gi 
| —— plosened, a Se eae ...do..| 1. 050} 1.077) 1.052} .935) .652] 1.039) 1,177] 1.133) 1.027 621 Mt 
i Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each. | 2. 493] 2. 601| 2. 647| 2.349, 1. 615] 2. 504] 2. 820] 2.963) 2.538) 1. 77: Sh 
t Outing flannel, 27 to 2inch..... Yard.| .354) .399| .497) .373) .251) .346) .370) .416; .333) +253 Sh 
it Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . . .|...do..| 1. 036] 1.094| 1.070) 1.125) .913] ..... 1,375) 1.243) 1,243) 1.17 Ou 
i Blankets, cotton, 65 by 80. Pair. | 5. 684] 5. 892) 6. 125) 5. 982) 5. 229] 7. 143] 6. 990) 7. 118) 7.033) 5. 92 Pls 
i Bk 
i ail 
: 
f 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING, 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF 


AUG. 15, AND OCT. 





Article. Unit. | 








15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, 1921—Concluded. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


45 





DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 





St. Paul, Minn. 





—— 








1920 








| 

Calico, 2410 23ineh.............. Rasd-wa4 250 $0. 257|$0. 25290. 210 $0. 131 
eel AE AGE, 55! do. .! . 490) 

Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...)...do..| . 306 

Gingbam, dress, 27 MO. és unas ocldcsienl - 455) 

Gingham, dress, 32inch.........|...do.. . 741) 

Muslin, bleached ee eer do..| . 445 

Sheeting bleached, 9-4..........!.-- do. . 

Sheets, bleached, 8} by @&....... | Rach. 

Outing "flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard. - 410) 


Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch. . ..'...do.. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......- Pair... 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.. .|..-do. 
Gingham, dress, 27 inch... ......|..-do.- 


Gi peas dress, 832inch........../-.-do.- 
iin, bleached................|. .do. . 


eet ing, bleached, 9-4..........'-- do. - 


c 

Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........)| Each. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 2inch..... Yard.; 
Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch....|...do. -| 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... air... 


Calic O, 24 to 25 Se ae Yard. 
3... og <5 Sn) FE ree eee eae do. . 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|..-do.. 
Gingham, dress, 27 OE 1. 0... 
Gingham, dress, 32 inch. ened 
Musl lin, b leac hed pe ese EE ae ae do. . 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4..........|.--d0.. 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each. 
Outing flannel, 27 to Bineh .... | Yard. 
7 mnel, white, wool, 27ineh..... 1. ..d0. . 

ankets, cotton , 6 by 80....... Pair.. 





Calico, 24 to 25 inch........<0.... | Yard. 
pO a ae |...d@. 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. . .|...do-. 
G ngham, dress, 27 imch........ |---do. ., 

! sham, Gress, 32 inch... ......)--- do. .| 
Muslin, bleached POE SS SF do. .| 
Shee ting, bleached, 9-4. .........!.-- do. .| 
Shi ets, bleached, 7, Or Each. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28ineh..... Yard. 


Fiannel, white, wool, 27 inch....|..-do. 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... .... Pair.. 


| 

Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. $0. 250/$0. 379 $0. 350 $0. 300/$0. 
Pee do.. 503) . 60! 5 5 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.. .|...do.. - 35K 

Gingham, dress, 27inch......... _.1..-0..| . 538 

Gingham, dress, 32 inch. ae . 705 

Muslin, bleached.........-...... eee, “472 

Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... |. 0. « . 258 

Sheets, bleached, 81 ae Each. . 909) 

Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard. . 425) 

Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch. -do. . i. 250) 

Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... ee Pair... . 527} 6. 


4 1.075} 1.068 
2. 563) 2.691 


_ 425 6. 161) 6 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


-| Aug. Aug. Oct. | 1921. 





I | 
30. 255 ye. 2 277) 1$O0. 


ate 


per, 





-~ 
ze 














.|$0. 220/30. 250 $0. 273 $0. 250/30. 
cw = AD . Ae 
312) 
- 448) 
- 708) 
. 
i 1. 103) 

3. 003! 
. 438) 
. 450 
6. 912) 7 


Savanneh, Ge. 


| 
| 


$0. 490'$0. 490) $0. 400 $0. : 


356) 


12¢| 
$36) 


. 613} 
. 459) 
. 116) 
. 783 
. 430) 
. 060) a 


YM) 


seattle, 


620 $0. 588) $0. 





481; . 398) 
A} 1.213) 





~~ 
. « 





$0. 200 $0. 250 $0. 3! 
75 . 540 
. 350 
- 419 
. 700 
58 .500 
4. 204) 1,177 
3.011 3.118 
. 441 
, . 467 
6.092 6.071 


Washington, D 








[761] 











| Feb. 


id, 


we 





256,$0. 194,30. 156 


9944 £366 . 251 
et ‘ 
oU5}, .250) . 163 


~457| 368) .242 
-696 .620) .503 
Bai ooh oaahd 
083} .938 .632 
2. 587! 2,608! 1. 631 
. 419 535} . 242 
. BBD 


SoU 6. 368) 3. 340 






. d05 
- 43) 
. GOS 





- 437 . 
TE ) 1, 625 l. 
iss! $50! 
a, Pa. 
270 $0. 250 $0. 150 
73 299 
Zt 161 
i 7 250 
0 51 170 
) 327 252 
t} 1.075 695 







$0. 250 $0. 230/$ 6 
p| 349 24 
333] .280| .173 
8] 354] .228 
i 1% $35 
12) 32% 228 
73). 966 05 
5491 2.526) 1. 752 
-447| .307} .233 
750| .750| .750 
#| 5.533) 4.917 

| 


































MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Wholesale Prices in February. 


ONTINUED recession of commodity prices at wholesale is 
C shown for February by information collected in representative 
markets of the country by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 327 commodities, or series of quota 
tions, and in computing which due allowance is made for the lative 
importance of the different commodities, dropped from 177 in Jan- 
uary to 167 in February, or nearly 5} per cent. The fall from the 
high peak of prices in May, 1920, was 384 per cent. 
ond articles and building materials showed the largest price de- 
creases from the previous month, the decline in each group being 
over 7 per cent. Farm products and miscellaneous commodities, 
the latter group including such important articles as bran, cottonseed 
meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, rubber, newsprint and wrapping 
paper, mill-feed middlings, soap, tobacco, and wood pulp, each 
decreased about 5} per cent below the level of the month before. 
Cloths and clothing were 4} per cent and fuel and lighting materials 
4} per cent cheaperin February than in January. Metals and meta! 
products registered a decline of nearly 4 per cent and chemicals and 
drugs a decline of nearly 2} per cent from the January level. In the 
group of house-furnishing goods the decrease was over 2 per cent. 
Of the 327 commodities or price quotations included in the com- 
parison for the two months, 207 showed a decrease and 33 showed an 
increase. In 87 cases no change in price was recorded. Of these 
majority belong in the groups of food and clothing. Some of the 
more important price changes occurring between January and Fel)- 
ruary, as measured by average prices in each month, are as follows 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN FEB 
RUARY AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


Increases. 











Commodity. 





Farm products. | Food, ete.—Conciuded. Building materials. 


Sheep, ewes, Chicago... . - ; Prunes, New York Was, | Shingles, red cedar, mill... 
- Peanuts, No.1, Norfolk. -. ‘ Hams, smoked,loose, Chi- 
Poultry, live, Chicago 5. 4.5 | Chemicals and drugs. 


Food, eic. Cloths and clothing. 


Wool, Ohio, unwashed, 
fine clothing, Boston....| 3.2 || Miscellaneous. 


Bananas, Jamaica 9s, New Fuel and lighting. | Wrapping paper, manila. 
York | New York 
Lemons, California, Chi Coal, bituminous, pre- 
cago pared sizes, Chicago 
Oranges, California, Chi- 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN FEB- 
RUARY AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES— 


Concluded. 





p 
<x Chicago 
Corn, No. 3, mixed, Chi- 
cago eae Be 
Oats, Chicago 
Rye, "No. 2, Chicago 
Wheat: 
No. 1 northern spring, 


No. 2 hard winter, Kan- 
sas City 
No. 1 hard white, Port- 
land, Or 
Hay: 
Alfalfa, No. 
City 
Timothy, No. 1! eres 
Hides, Chicago: 
C alfskins, i ae 
Packers’, “heav y; native | 
steers. hie wasaniete & «64 
Live stock: 
Steers, good to choice, 
Cc hicago ee ec are 
—_, lambs, Chicago. 
Hops, Portland, Oreg 





Food, etc. 


Butter, creamery, extra: 
Chic. 
New 
E “ES fresh: 
rsts, Chicago.........- 
Firsts, New York. 
Extra, selected pullets, 
San Francisco... .... 
Flour: 
Buckwheat, New York | 


Rye, Minneapolis. ...... 
Wheat— 
Patent, Kansas City. 
Standard patents, Min- 
ESE eee 
Patent, Portland, 


rime, contract, 


Beef, fresh, zood native 
steers, Chic: ago 
Lamb, dressed, round, 


Yo k.. 
Milk, fresh, New York (vi- 
cinity) 
Oleomargarine, Chicago. 
Sugar, New Y ork: 


Granulated . . 
Vegetables, fresh, Chicago: 
Onions, sack 
Potatoes, white......... 
Vinegar, cider, New York. 





Decreases. 


Commodity. 





Drilling, brown, Pepperell, 


| Cotton flannel, colored, 





| Print cloths, 
| Sheeting,brown, Pepperell, 


| Muslin, bleached, Wam- 


Overcoating, soft, faced, 


| Suitings: 


| Yarn, worsted, half blood, 


| Alcohol, denatured, New 
» 





Cloths and clothing. 
Boots and shoes, factory: 
Men’s, tan grain, blu- 
cher 
Women’s, McKay, kid, 
York 
New York 


New Y 


4/4, N.Y 
sutta, factory 
Cotton yarn, Boston: 
Reutheer: sole, ai Boston. 
black, Boston 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 
16-02z., mill 
Fulton mills serge, 11-0z., 
Boston 
2/40s, Philadelphia 


Underwear, cotton, men’s, 
New York 


Fuel and lighting. 





ork 
Coal, bituminous: 
Run of mine, Cincin- 
nati 
Run of mine, St. Louis. . 


| Coke, Connellsville, ne 


| Gasoline, motor, 

| York 

Petroleum, crude, at wells: 
Kansas-Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 


Metals and metal products. 


Bar iron, Pittsburgh 
Lead, pis: desilverized, | 
New York 
Pig iron: 
Basic, valley furnace. . 
Bessemer, Pitts burgh .. 
Foundry No. 2, north-- 
ern, Pittsburgh 
Silver, bar, fine, N 


or 

Steel billets, Bessemer, 
Pittsburgh 

Steel plates, tank, Pitts- 


g! 
Tin, pig, New Y ork 
Zine, ps (spelter), New 





8. ¢ 





Commodity. 


Building materials. 


Brick, common, building, 
Cincinnati 
Cement, Portland, New | 


Lath, eastern spruce, New 
York 

Douglas fir, No. 1, f. 0. b. 
mills 

Hemlock, Chicago... 

Maple, New York 

Oak, white, plain, Cincin- 


| Oak, _ white, 
| Pine, white, No. 2, barn, 


| Pine, yellow, 


Hattiesburg 


| Poplar, yellow, Cincinnati. 
| Linseed oil, New York.... 


Turpentine, New York.... 
Oxide of zinc, New York.. 


| Rosin, New 
| Shingles, | cypress, 


Chemicals and drugs. 


Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, 
New Y 


| Alcohol, wood, 95%, N 


York 
Copper "sulphate, 99% 


Carbonate of soda, New 


|| Sulphur, crude, New York. 


House-furnishing goods. 


Bedroom sets, 3 pieces 
Chicago 
Glassware, tumblers, 


Pails, galvanized iron, 


Tubs, ‘galv anized iron, 
factory 


Miscellaneous. 


Bran, Minneapolis....... a 

Cottonseed oil, New York. 

Lubricating oil, paraffine, 
New York 

Rope, manila, New York.. 

Rubber, Para, New York.} 

Starch, laundry, Y 


Wood pulp, sulphite, do- 
mestic, New York 
Hemp, ms unila, New York.| 
Linseed meal, New York.. 
Mill feed, middlings, Min- 


Vegetable oils: | 
Coconut, Pacific coast... 
Seya bean, New York... 
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Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that food has deelined 
over 38 per cent, cloths and elothing over 44 per cent, and farm 
products over 45 per cent. In the remaining groups, except fuel 
and lighting, smaller declines have taken place, ranging from 9} per 
cent in the case of chemicals and drugs to 22} per cent in the case of 
metals, and 26 per cent in the case of building materials. Fuel and 
lighting materials, on the contrary, were 164 per cent higher than in 
February, 1920. All commodities, taken m the aggregate, were 
almost 33 per cent cheaper than in the eerresponding month of last 
year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTSS, 1913 
TO FEBRUARY, 192i, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 





















































[1913— 100.] 
Metals | | | 
Hamm | vont, | Unt” | aad, | sea | ms tae” ec” | Ml ca 
‘Wear and. month. woe etc. | cloth- | light- _ | mate- | and jnishing “S0° | modi- 
: ing. ing. -_ | rials. | drugs. goods. y ties. 
———$——_$__—— — ea ' ——— 
ee ae 109 100 100 100 100' wo! 100) 100| 100) 100 
January... ......--- 97 99 100 103 107 | 100 | 101 100 | 100 | L100 
April-...--- -aese- 7 96 100 9g} 102) 101 | 101 100 | 98 | 98 
July .. ...--------- i01 102 100 | 99 | 98; = 101 | 9 100 | 101 | 100 
October... 103 102 100 100 | 99 | 98; 100 100| 100) 101 
SOEB. ..5 wis= - eosceees: 103 193 98 96 87 | 97 101 | 99 | 99 | 100 
January....---.--- 101 102 98 90 92 | 98 100 99 | 99 | LOO 
Aprif. ...........- 103 95 99 98 91 | 99 100 | 99 101 | 98 
JULY 2 ob n sn, ds. 2d 104 104 oy 95 85 | 97 99 | 99 | 97 | 109 
October ...-------. 103 107 97 93 $3 | 96 105 | 99 | 96 | 99 
MMB. <5 seri cedcd 5 105 | 104| 199 93 ov; 94] 4} 99! 99/ 101 
a 162 106 96 93 $3: | 94 103 | 99 | 100 | 99 
ROG ills ks 107 105 99 89 91 94 102/ 9] 99 109 
eee 108 104 99 90 102 93 08 | 99 a. 101 
October. .......--. W5 103 103 96 100 93 124 | 99 | 99 | 10i 
BORE... -—--.------- 12} 126/ 128) me) 148} Wi; 150; 115, ig0/ 12% 
January..----.---- 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 | 105 107 110 
|. BER 14; 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 117 
JULY « - - « ---------- Ws; 123 126 08 145 99 156 1 121 120 119 
October 136| 140 138 133 151 101 150} 124/ 132 134 
1917... . saa0ns-so- a. 189 | i76 181 175 208 124 198 | 144 155 176 
January M8; 150 161 176 183 106 159} 132 138 151 
April......-.+--.. Is | - 182) 160) 184} 208} 14] 170} 139] 149 172 
duly .....-----.-.- 199 | 131 187 192 257 132 198 | 152 | 153 16 
Octoder....<- - sero. 208 | 183 193 146 182 134 252 | 152 | 163 is] 
Penneneceecneeees 220 = «189 289 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
January...-..---.. 207) 137 211 157 174 136 232 161, 4178 185 
Bebruary -.-...-.. 208 136 216 157 17%; 138) 232 161 181 186 
March .....-...... 12 | 177 223 158 176 | 144 | 232 165 184 187 
April. ....---a0--- 217; 178 232 157 177; 146 229 172 191 L9G 
BY ~-----+-------- 214 177 237 160 178 148 22: 173 194 19 
FUBIOY 2 «0 occ nswnn 217 179 245 159 178 150 | 219 198 196 193 
JUDY « «2-2 0-eneneee 224 184 249 166 134 | 15 | 216 199 190 19s 
Eo memnbe4n 230 191 252 166 185 | 157 222 | 221 191 22 
September -....... 237 199 255 167 184 | 159 220 22 194 26 
October....-...... 224 201 257 167 187 | 158 218} 226 196 24 
November. ....... 221 206 256 171 188 | 164{ 215 226 203 wy 
ss Seneen 222 210 250 171 134 | 164 | 195 227 204 ai )s) 
po Sere 234 210 261 173 161 192 | 179 236 217 212 
January....------- 222 207 pan 170 172 rs 191 218 12 O73 
February ....-.-.- 218 196 223 169 168 | 163 185 218 208 197 
SAB -9 RR 228 216 168 62' 165 183 218 217 291 
es 235 211 217 167 152 | 162 178 217 216 253 
Me ¢ canines shsnner 240 214 228 167 152 | 164 179 217 213 297 
DBD an cWd odddeccae 231 204 258 170 154 | 175 | i74 233 212 207 
TORY dec edacsecccun 246 216 232 171 158 | 186 171 245 | 221 218 
penmncaeens 233] 227) 204) 175) 165/ 208; 172/ 250) 225 226 
September... ..... 226 211 306 181 | 160 227 173 262 | 217 220 
October. :......-.- 230 211 313 rr; 6r{ 231 174| 264! 220 223 
November ....- o--} 240 219 325 179; 164, 236 176 299, 220 230 
December. ........ 244 234 335 181 | 169 | 253 179 | 303 | 220 238 
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INDEX oa een OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
O FEBRUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OP COMMODITIES—Concluded. 








Metals 


Cloths oe 


and 
cloth- 
ing. 


" All 


; } 
3uild- |Chemi-| House Mis scel- 
ing | cals | fur- | “jor 
mate- and (nishing | 


com- 

meta a 

metal | modi- 
ous 


ae rials. | drugs. | goods. | ties 


2 238 308 | 308 
January ‘ : 184 : 268 
—? . : 3% 187 300 | 320 
192 92 325 | 205 
213 95 341 212 331 
235 BP ot! } 
246 ( 237 
252; i 333 

\ugust 235 | 99 | 268 | 9: 328 

September 2 < | 284 | if 3i8 

October 2 20 57 | 282 

November , 55 95 | 4 Q58 

Decem ber : 72 236 
1921: 

January 52 | 8 | 228 

February ! 198 | 218 


NS Dw ac 
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1 Prelin inery 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
Ty countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 
base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead of the aver age for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and the 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as published 
in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are shown on 
the July, 191 1, base in the source from which the information is taken. 
‘The index numbers for Belgium are computed on April, 1914, as the 
base period, while those for Rome are based on the first half of 1914. 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries have been 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the table 
by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, as pub- 
lished. As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
index numbers for the different countries differs widely. ‘These 
results should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable one 
with another. In one or two instances, also, the figures here shown 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities included at 
suecessive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


[July, 1914=100.] 
















































































| France: Famil budg-| 
et, 13 articles. 
United ...| Belgium: . | Denmark: | | Great 
States: 22 | Australia: | 54 grticies| Canada: |" vamily | Cities | Britain: 
Tmonth, | ‘Steities | »stuils: | Gensvels”|  stuflss | yagese; | 10,000 “stufts; 
, (variable). Weighted Not _ Weighted 5 persons. opu- — |600 towns. 
Weighted. "| weighted. ‘| Weighted.| lation Wei Ried Weighted. 
ee] 
| Weighted. | 
1914 7 ur > ee 
PP avcccevs ée 100 100 1100 100 100 2 100 100 100 
October...... 103 SD Wiwessdevee Lk) GS SR!) 112 
1915 | 
January...... 101 | ee “_ oe | 2110 120 | 118 
) ER 97 __ | Bae tee | eS ee eee 114 124 
Pinces ondbe 98 SS €35.....ik 105 128 2 123 120 1324 
October...... 101 SS eee a Sent eee 118 140 
1916. 
January...... 105 ga UT a, 2133 134 145 
idinnswes 107 Tb lenistéeches edn sieiesen 2 137 132 149 
SESS 109 4 es 114 146 2141 129 161 
October...... 119 125 | A ee Fs. Be lakh t} caxace 2146 135 168 
1917 
January...... 125 | ee 2154 139 187 
so ea Heed i* [neeeeeeeeee ee TP tnereiineses [eteeeeeeees - 
, See DP Thik~estaewwe Se eee See g 
pee 142 127 |........ ees  . pe 2171 147 194 
BP ascccecee 148 ge Cee ge REA Pree 8 TRE ee Pe eee: — 
FUMB. 000000 149 BOP fies os Sndewe ee ae ee: er ee 20% 
ME eieescass< 143 4 Re ie 157 166 2184 183 204 
August....... 146 | eee eee Se tilly dis dntede statin Mb Secoddabass 202 
September. .. 150 BM assghtedes 157 |..-.--.--.- ee 206 
October...... 154 gd Cee _ Lai aes 2 200 1s4 197 
November... 152 ee ee Min tneh intakes entashhdacanch de ch 206 
December... 154 128 |... 222-000 Tas cade tekans Meitalnciactbepecw'em 205 
1918. | 
January...... 157 129 | So sid¢ebe ter OD Raiinin « octiens 2211 191 206 
February... 158 130 [retreeeeee = ot PR Set eee 208 
@ren........ 151 MP tates bnccesss (4 t / SEO Tesebstccoss MSTA TRY Tes 1 RE AOE 7 
p | ae 151 BEE boo conenyere ar ee 3 232 218 206 
j BY-.----+4-- an = [eet eeeeeees poe wate ete e seen ween nee e eee ee eeee = 
ae 59 ee ae eee, | ee REPS n Tee Ee es. 208 
tie mi 164 cee ae 175 187 | 2 244 206 210 
en = 168 ; = oeteeeeeeee 4 tote e eee ee cece eee en eelee eee en eres +4 
Septem ; 175 it Di ceainein ged dank tadbedeb tide daa ede nale oomede - o<s 216 
October...... 177 | a bic anak Ge ot ARERR 2 260 238 229 
November... 179 | Be fas ob widewies< OS ARR. eS ee ee ee 233 
December.... 183 | Be tescdtage dex | i Etnies .a.cibil ln ++ <aeaah valewstew es oe act 229 
1919. | 
January...... 181 | 140 | 639 | 186 186 | 2 278 248 230 
February .... 169 | 141 | 534 Sl ichdtcenttiid called mes 227 230 
March........ 172 143 424 ag FEF FN OPE SORT ae: 248 220 
ae 178 145. 374 ED Icindeganthssal 2 293 257 213 
| ee 181 — 351 — bceateeet lap onadladmps ze od 
PS ere 180 14 eae - a eR = Ss 2 
p | ES 186 147 354 186 212 | 2 289 261 209 
August....... 188 148 348 a Poe Jovsescecses 238 217 
September... 184 148 342 | eee | eikdpame + 259 216 
October...... 184 156 337 ieccescbeau 2 301 283 222 
November. . . 188 158 341 3 STs J-cccccereee 280 231 
December... . 193 158 | 359 | TES [seneeeeeees 285 234 
1920. | 
January...... 197 | 160 | 410 206 251 2319 | 290 236 
February ... 196 163 | 445 Sis cunsauthdiesannned 297 235 
March..:..... 196 163 | 473 ER ee PORES Re 339 233 
iescvscns 207 173 488 ga, Se 2 379 | 358 235 
re 211 176 | 492 = » ELS Re tteeteeees —- = 
Gs eke veces 215 187 490 ceaeets tot guimanka : 55 
Betiensass4 215 194 479 227 253 2 388 373 258 
August....... 203 194 480 i, aR Ce ae 373 262 
tember . . . 199 197 493 i EE Se are 407 267 
_. ae 194 192 505 3 eR Se 3 450 420 270 
November. . . 189 186 499 EN Te Sp aurepee 426 291 
sews 175 184 493 BP Bscedenescoe joteeeeeeeee 424 282 
1 April, 1914. * Quarter beginning month specified. 
Pp 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Concluded. 





Year and 
month. 


India: 46 


foodstuffs; 


Calcutta. 
Not 


weighted. 


Italy: 
Family 
food 
| budget; 
15 
ome. 


rsons; 


Weighted. 





| Nether- 
| jands: 27 | 
foodstuffs; 
Amster- 
dam. 
Not 


New 
Zealand: 
59 food- 
stuffs; 
25 towns. 


Weighted. 


Norway: 


food 
budget. 


| South 


Family | Africa: 18 


| foodstuffs;| 
9 towns. 


Weighted.) Weighted. 





1914. 


JUlY. ccecccost . 


October 

1915. 
A Plies 665000 
July 
October...... 


1916. 


March..ccccss 
Aprii.ebesas ab 


JUNGischese os 
September bes 
October 

November... 
December.... 


1918. 


August... 
eptember. . 


December. ...| 


1919. 


Se ptember . * 


Novels eid 
December. ... 


1920. 
J ANUATY..cse- 


August. ses coe 
September... 


November... 
December. ... 
































{ 
| 
Sweden: 


| 21 articles; 
44 towns. 


Weighted. 


Switzer- 
land: 9 
groups of 
foodstuffs, 
Not 
weighted. 


100 








3 January-July. 
4 Year 1913. 


5 For calendar year. 
6 Previous month. 
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7 Quarter beginning month specified. 
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Cost of Living of School-Teachers and Telegraph Operators in 
Paraguay.’ 


OTH the school-teachers and telegraph operators in Paraguay 
have petitioned for mcreases in pay, alleging that it is im- 
possible for them to live on their present salaries and sub- 

mitting as ev idence schedules of what they find it necessary to pay 
for the barest necessaries of life. The teachers disclose a deficit of 
120 pesos ($3.96, exchange rate) based on the maximum. salary 
now paid, while the telegraph operators show that their oe at 
are at least 30 pesos ($0.99, exchange rate) above the salaries paid 
to those in the highest orade. They demand a minimum monthly 
salary of 1,200 pesos ($39.60, exchange rate) for the third grade 
operators and a graduated addition of 200 pesos ($6.60, exchan: | 

rate) for each higher grade in heu of the following rates now fae r 


paid: 


MONTHLY SALARIES OF TELEGRAPH OPERATORS IN ASUNCION AND OUTSIDE THE 
CAPITAL, BY GRADES. 


[1 peso=3.3 cents, exchange rate.]} 




















rs In Ouiside 
Grade. Asuncion. | Asuncion. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
eg oe ns « adammbed deh 900 809 
aac hata > aE, 800 600 
ita io cae paca Mi akaeaty arated | 700 500 
| | 





The school-teachers now receive a minimum of 200 pesos ($6.60, 
exchange rate) a month and a maximum of 400 pesos ($13.20, ex- 
change rate). They ask an imerease in salary without suggestir ng 
the amount. The following tables show the cost of living of these 
two groups of workers as submitted by each with the petitions for 
increased pay: P 


COST OF LIVING OF TEACHERS IN PARAGUAY. 


[1 peso=3.3 cents, exchange rate.] 














| 
en Cost (in | a | Cost (i 
Article. pesos). || Article. | pesos) 
ge a-in SER Bhat | a * hy, ND 
‘ 
Daily. Monthly. 
Meat (2meals).......-.-.+0--+0+0+e0200: 2 || Food and charcoal..............-...-«-- | 3 
ity we Mikes ona 6 Sadak 3a 00d baile a ak 1 Rent of room..............------++-+----| 15 
Rice. Sits edbvescce dbbhapnscsceh hope oscn B Bee 52. .05--0-.., on adlpwuecwatiainalges i 
AMR dn ihe itn wo DERI le Ages « o pink 4d «ginal 2 PPTEOIOS «6 isms cnn sen ampee oe a 
un aulemiege.................04-cn0- } ~ 
Coffee (breakfast). ..............-..-... 1 EE BR RP Peto SP i )20) 
Ch bse iB cedeers 4d dees <r phod= naw 1 Salary (maximum)................ 400 
NC cD a aan Seta he atte <Senbo humane a J a 
ae ee } | SE eee ea ne ak 2 sana 12 
PE tres ca acks-aie s- ape >engeme 10 | 








i Data from November report on commerce and industries of Paraguiy : “oe erdbd ito » this bureau b vy the 
Department of State. The dispatch is dated December 18, 1920. 
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MONTHLY COST OF LIVING OF TELEGRAPH OPERATORS IN PARAGUAY. 
[1 peso=3.3 cents, exchange rate.] 


Article. Cost (in 


pesos) Article. 


Rent in suburbs........... 200 || Coffee 

UT Rela ee eee 210 Lard 4 

60 |} Onions. 

120 |] Candles... 

60 |] Soap.....-. 
Lk. eee 
30 
9V 


aSaadS an 














Wholesale Prices in France, 1914 to 1920. 


HE variations in wholesale prices of commodities in France dur- 
T ing the war period and in subsequent months up to October, 

1920, are shown by the index numbers compiled and pub! ished 
quar terly by the General Statistical Office (Statistique Générale de la 
France).2. The index numbers are computed from the prices of 45 
commodities, divided as follows: 


(a) Food producis, 20 articles. 
Vegetable (8). Animal (8). Other 


Seef, Ist quality. Refined sugar 
Beef, 2d quality. Raw sugar. 
Mutton, Ist quality. Coffee. 
Mutton, 2d quality. Cocos. 
Pork 
, Salt meat. 
tatoes. Butter. 
ice. Cheese. 


) Industrial materials, 25 articles 
Minerals and metals (7). Miscellaneous (12). 


Pig iron. Salted hides. 

ar Lrom. Skins. 

Copper. Tallow. 

Tin {apeseed oil. 

Lead. Linseed oii. 

Zine. Aleohol. 

Coal. Petroleum. 
Seda carbonate. 
Soda nitrate. 
Indigo. 
Lumber. 
Rubber. 


~ 


Several distinct periods of alternate rise and fall of eon are 
revealed by the index numbers: (1) A period of rising prices from 
August, 1914, the month in which hostilities began, to October, 1918, 





' Condensed from a report on ‘‘ Variations in Wholesale Commodity Prices in France, 1914 to 1928,” by 
he American consul at Paris Jan. 20, 1921. 
_8T hese index numbers, converted to the 1913 base and without subdivisions, are published int he March, 
June, September, and December numbers of the MontHLY LAaBoR REVIEW, under “ W holesale Prices in 
the United States and F oreign Countries.”’ 
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the last month of actual warfare; (2) the armistice period to May, 
1919, characterized by continued increases in food prices but a 
marked decrease in prices of industrial materials; (3) the first post- 
war period from May, 1919, to April, 1920, marked by a rapid increase 
in prices in general, due to renewed industrial activity and extrava- 
gant buying on the part of manufacturers and speculators, as well as 
the consuming oats and (4) the second post-war period dating 
from April, 1920, when the upward movement of prices was definitely 
arrested and a clear though somewhat irregular downward tendency 
became manifest. 

During the war the general index number rose practically without 
any interruption, and oy October, 1918, had attained a level 260 per 
cent above that of 1913. In this time the prices of industrial mate- 
rials rose more rapidly than the prices of foodstuffs. Among indus- 
trial materials, minerals and metals showed the largest increases 
during the first three years of war, but the average price for 1918 was 
only slightly above the 1917 average, due probably to Government 
control over these essential commodities pont 4 to the stimulation given 
to their production. The index for the minerals and metals group 
was 2.8 times as large in 1918 as in 1913. Another striking fact 
observed in the movement of industrial prices during the war is the 
rapid increase that took place in the quotations for cotton, wool, silk, 
and other textile materials, principally after 1916. The index for 
textiles increased 360 per cent from 1913 to 1918. Among food prod- 
ucts, grains and cereals showed the most rapid, and coffee and cocoa 
showed the slowest increases. 

In the eight months from October, 1918, to May, 1919, the genera! 
price index declined about 94 per cent, due to decided decreases in 
prices of industrial materials. Food prices on the contrary con- 
tinued to increase. In March and April the index number for food 
commodities was greater than that for industrial materials. The 
decline suffered by the latter group was about 20 per cent from Octo- 
ber to April. Textile materials in particular were in March, 1919, 30 
per sont below the average for 1918. 

Following the signing of the peace treaty wholesale prices in gen- 
eral rose more than 80 per cent in the period from May, 1919, to April, 
1920. Industrial materials alone rose nearly 100 per cent, reaching 
a level almost seven times the prewar level. ‘Textile materials 
showed an increase of over 195 per cent in the 13 months from March, 
1919, to April, 1920. At the end of the period textiles were almos' 
ten times as high as in prewar days. During the same period food 
prices increased over 50 per cent, rising to five times the prewar 
averages. 

Since April, 1920, the high point for wholesale prices in general, {he 
tendency has been downward. In October the level was about 14! 
per cent below the level for Apa Food products declined duriny 
this period nearly 7 per cent, while industrial materials declined over 
19 per cent. In the case of articles in the latter group, it is state: 
that there seems to have been a determined effort on the part of the 
consuming public to bring about a reduction in the cost of living 
which, coupled with the success manufacturers have had in increasing 
production and keeping their workers at their benches, has accom- 
plished a material decrease in the prices of these articles. It is 
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pointed out that, in seeking to interpret the general movement of 
prices in France during the summer and fall of 1920, not only must 
the industrial revival be taken into aecount, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of the spirit of extravagance, but also the fact that the Millerand 
government, which took office at the end of January, succeeded in 
arresting the continued inflation of the currency which had been 
going on since the armistice. 

Below are shown the index numbers of the Statistique Générale 
by quarters from 1914 to the middle of 1918, and by months there- 
after to October, 1920: 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES OF 45 COMMODITIES, 1914 TO OCTOBER, 1920 
[1901-1910—100.] 


EE —_ 


General Food Industrial 
Period index (45 | products | materials 
’ ; commodi-| (20 com- (25 com- 
ties). | modities). | modities). 





: First quarter : 115. 
rn a.) ah hinatinevevan dey anehe nas asvieee be Rt ee 115. 
Third quarter ; | 116. 
Fourth quarter 123. 

rac 2) oo... oon dc chew meee pr Senko toa aed Bie ct ie 143. 
Second quarter 156. 
a oo 00 ed. bat had ania eeh aren eshee bane cee 163. 
Fourth quarter 182. 

TS A RO a lta Pa ee nen eT ay 206. 
Second quarter ’ 219. 
Third quarter 215. 
Fourth quarter 228. 

: First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 

: First quarter 
Secon 


118. 0 | 
120. ¢ 
120. : 
121. 6 | 
139. 8 | 
151. 
152. 
159. 7 | 
187.9 
198. : 
189. 1 | 
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Changes in Cost of Living in Germany.’ 


HE National Ministry of Labor of Germany is publishing monthly 
fy in the Federal labor bulletin figures of the cost of living in 
various cities and towns of the country. The following table 
shows the latest data available, the cities and towns given having: 








1 Data from the American consul at Berlin, dated Dec. 10 and 13, 1920. 
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been selected in order to indicate the cost of living in the various 
geographical and economic regions of Germany and in small towns 
as well as large cities. The figures indicate a considerable increase 
in the cost of living from February to August, 1920. 

The eost of living is based on the monthly requirements of two 
grown-up people ae three children aged 12, 7, and 14 years, respec- 
tively. he sum of the prices covers 13 kinds of foodstuffs in reason- 
able amounts (rye bread, cereals, vegetables, meats, fats, salt 
herring, coeking apples, sugar, eggs, unskimmed milk, etc.); fuel 
(coal, wood, ete.); and lighting (electricity, petroleum, ete.); as 
well as the average rent for two rooms and kitchen during that 
month. For the foodstuffs rationed by the local Government the 
officially fixed prices are given. The remaining articles are covered 
by the prices in open or illegitimate trade. ‘The officially distributed 
amounts vary considerably, even in neighboring places, though they 
are usually adjusted im course of time. 

The figures do not include expenses for clothes, underwear, or 
shoes. They do not indicate the minimum of existence, but serve 
purely as a measure of comparison. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING FOR A FAMILY OF 5 PERSONS IN GERMANY, FEBRUARY 
TO AUGUST, 1920. 


[1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 





me . — Index figures (cost of living in 
| Civili popu- wettest - 2 February, 1920= 109). 
lation, . 
State and city. census of | — J ae 
=> Auz., |Mar., Apr.,} May, June, | fuly,| Aug., 
— 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 2920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. 





Prussia: | Marks.| Marks. Marks. 
1, 889, 065 B48 926 823 136 | 

Koenigsberg. . ...........-- 255, 468 558 731 724 25 136 
Charlottenburg 320, 331 976 878 33 
Neukoelin : 261, 488 j 871 822 
229, 476 57: 785 778 

522,818 58 800 731 
198, 697 796 813 
387, 541 774 | 756 
Dortmund ....... pennees te) SS Se é 917 | 780 
Frankfort | 431, 233 4} 1,051; 979} 
404, 188 887 | 905 | 
633, 477 910 858 | 








620, 061 } 865 666 | 
Nuern berg 349, 175 547 647 710 | 
Saxony: 
Dresden 522, 264 849 
Leipzig. . 600, O17 
Wurttemberg: 
Stuttgart 306, 514 f 715 | 
Baden: 
Mannheim 226, 476 
Hessen : 
81, 325 


P 
_ (ineluding Har- | 
ey SE a ae 982, 858 
Mecklenburg Schwerin: 
Rostock 67, 043 
Braunschweig: 
Braunschweig 138, 21 
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Prices of prime necessities prevailing in Hamburg on December 1, 
1920, were as follows: 


PRICES OF PRIME NECESSITIES IN HAMBURG ON DECEMBER 1, 1920. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents; 1 liter=1.96 quarts.] 


Article. 





In limited quantities upon ration cards. 


Brown coal briquettes 110 pounds.... 
(AMES Goi ant tebe sas rh dews t<dvbaadewswresniebasdewsevesecelt thad ___ ae oes 


i ee a, eg se or dt aaah ne dail aixé ue tee a Niet 
Margarine 
\larmalade 





ncrease in Cost of Living in Great Bntain in 1920 as Compare 
Cost of Living in Great Bnit 1920 as Compared 


With 1914. 
Y *HE trend of retail prices of food and other items in the family 


budget in Great Britain during 1920 and a comparison with 

1914 are included in the January issue of the Labor Gazette, 
London (pp. 5 and 6). It is shown that the average inerease in the 
cost of foodie December, 1920, over July, 1914, was 182 per cent, the 
peak bemg in November when the percentage was 191. On January 
1, 1920, the increase over July, 1914, was 136 per cent. It is stated 
that more than half of the average net advance during the year was 
due to the increase in the prices of flour and bread. The average price 
of bread was 94$d.(19.3 cents, par) per 4 pounds from January to the 
middle of April, is. $d. to Is. 3d. (4.8 to 25.9 cents, par) from that 
date to the nuddle of October, 1s. 4d. (32.4 cents, par) from October 
to the beginning of December, and Is. 34d. (31.9 cents, par) from 
January 1, 1921. Flour showed similar movements. Other foods 
showing marked increases in price were British meat, bacon, butter, 
and sugar. 

There was considerable increase in rents during the year. The 
average level of working class rents rose from under 10 per cent above 
the prewar level at the beginning of 1920 to about 42 per cent above 
the prewar level at the end of the year. The prices of clothing rose 
steadily durmg the first four months of the year and did not begin to 
fall until during the autumn, reaching at the end of the year about 
the same level as at the beginning, namely, approximately 290 per 
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cent above the prewar average price. Coal was nearly £1 ($4.87, par) 
per ton higher in December than in January, due to the general ad- 
vance of 14s. 2d. ($3.45, par) a ton which took effect in May and to 
other small advances. Railroad fares were advanced in August to 
75 per cent above prewar rates. ‘ 

aking all items in the family budget, the general advance had in 
December, 1920, reached 169 per cent over July, 1914, the peak being 
in November, when it was 176 per cent. In January, 1920, the per- 
centage increase over July, 1914, was 125, and in January, 1921, it 
was 165, representing a decrease from the preceding month. 

















_ewowoe 





Change in Basis of Calculating Wholesale Price Index Numbers in 
Great Britain. 






HE British Board of Trade has announced that, beginning with 

T 1921, calculations of wholesale price index numbers will be 

made upon a new basis, and that the number of commodities 

will be increased from 47 to 150. The proposed change is explained 

in the Official Journal published by the Board of Trade, for January 
20 (p. 61), as follows: 


We gave last week a summary of the course of the index number of wholesale prices 
for the whole of the period of 50 years which the calculations have covered. Th: 
method which was employed by the board of trade in calculating that series of num- 
bers was to prepare for each of 47 commodities a series of numbers expressing the per- 
centage of its price at the date for which the index number was required to the price 
of the same article in the year 1900. These percentages were multiplied by certai: 
numbers estimated to be proportional to the importance of the articles in the busines: 
of the country and the products were added together. The aggregate thus reachec 
when divided by the sum of the multipliers, expressed the percentage of the averav 
of prices at the date in question to their average levelin the year 1900. Inthe majorit: 
of cases the figures as prices were the average declared value of the total import: 
or exports of the commodity concerned into or from the United Kingdom. The mu! 
tipliers were based on estimates of the value of the various commodities consumed i: 
the United Kingdom in the 10 years 1881-1890, including as consumed commoditic: 
such articles as cotton of wool imported and worked up into goods for export. 

For a number of reasons it has been decided to revise the basis of calculation, begin- 
ning with the present year. Several changes of considerable importance are bein: 
made in the nature of the material used in the compilation and also in the manner i: 
which the different elements of the calculation are combined. The average import 
or export values hitherto used are to be replaced by market values. Ina few specia! 
cases, a8 in the past, so also in the future, reliance will be placed on values furnishe:! 
to the board by experts in the absence of a satisfactory published quotation of the 
prices of the articles concerned. A further point of importance is that, instead oi 
ae the price percentages by suitable factors, the number of separate prices 
used will be increased, so that articles of special importance, such as wheat, coal, iron, 
and cotton, will be represented by several quotations. The number of quotations t: 
be used in each case has been determined on the same general principles as the mu! 
tipliers in the old number, but the results of the census of production have render««| 
possible a complete revision, based on the values of goods made in many cases 1) 
which the value of raw materials worked up were alone ascertainable prior to that 
census. The total number of series of commodity prices which it is proposed to us: 
at present is 150, or three times the number hitherto employed. The quotations wi!! 
relate in numerous instances to standard manufactured commodities, in others to 
raw or semimanufactured materials. 

To avoid various inconveniences resulting from the use of prices based on those oi 
a fixed year, the calculation to be made in the first place will be the percentage movc- 
ment of prices over a period of one year, each month’s figure showing the increase or 
decrease compared with the corresponding month a year earlier. This procedure wil! 
avoid the difficulties which occur when, owing to changes in business, commoditics 
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once serving as standards of comparison are superseded by other commodities or other 
grades. The extension of the list of commodities, when necessary, will also be facili- 
tated in the same way, the calculations forward from any date not being hampered by 
the necessity of securing comparisons with prices at a past date from which the calcu- 
lations have started. The combination of the series of yearly comparisons so as to 
yield continuous record can be easily made. The results will not be dependent on 
the initial date of the series, as is generally the case when the procedure, described 
above as used in the old index number, is followed. 

The 150 series of quotations are to be arranged in eight groups of approximately 
equal importance, three for foodstuffs and five for industrial products. The foodstufis 
groups comprise cereals, meat and fish, and other foods; the industrial products are 
grouped as 1ron and steel, other metals and minerals, cotton, other textiles, and mis- 
cellaneous industrial products. The separate index numbers for the eight groups will 
be prepared, and the aggregate index number will be the average of these eight num- 
bers. Finally the geometric mean of the individual items is to be used in place of 
the more commonly employed arithmetic mean, this course being adopted for various 
technical reasons. It is anticipated that the new series of numbers will reflect more 
closely than has been the case with the older series in the recent past the movements 
of the wholesale markets, the special conditions of trade during and since the war 
having had the effect of diminishing in this respect the value of the index number 
as hitherto calculated. 

a 


Fixed Wholesale and Retail Prices of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing in 
Great Britain. 


HE following dispatch from the American consul at Leeds, 
England, dated January 19, 1921, has been forwarded to this 
bureau by the Department of State: 


The following scheme, submitted by the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers Federa- 
tion, has been approved by the Board of Trade under the profiteering (amendment) 
act, 1920, so far as regards the consignments of cloth which have been approved by 
the subcommittee of the standing committees on investigation of prices and trusts, 
subject to the reservation that, if at any time, in the board’s opinion, there is reason to 
think that, owing to a fall in costs of manufacture or distribution, the average rates of 
profit realized on the goods are substantially in excess of those allowed under the 
scheme, the board may require the scheme to be modified accordingly. 

For the purpose of the scheme a certain quantity of cloth has been and will be 
manufactured, and the scheme only applies to clothing made from this cloth and 
allocated for the purpose by members of the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers 
Federation. The cloth will be sold to clothiers at a fixed price which has been inves- 
tigated and approved by the subcommittee. 

The clothiers will make up the cloth in standard sizes and supply retailers at the 
prices fixed in the first column of the table. The retailers will sell the clothes to the 
public at the prices fixed in the second column of the table: 


FIXED WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


{i shilling at par= 24.33 cents; | penny =2.03 cents.] 








Wholesale | Retail 


Kind and size of suit. price. price. 


a ne vibes da tbeeaesshesanens 
Youths’ suits, size 9 (31 inches, chest) 

EE MD. cnccccepeposnrccsccscccssceseseccosceccesss 
Boys’ rugby, size 7 (29 inches, chest) 

Variation in price, per size 
Boys’ sports, size 7 (29 inches, chest) 

EE EE, TOE TEED. cc ccccccccusecsccccsees LAist YF BES lle 





In the case of men’s and youths’ suits the above prices are for unlined trousers. 
In the case of men’s suits, an extra charge of 2s. 3d. [55 cents par] wholesale and 3s, 
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[73 cents, par] retail is pares tted for three-quarter lined trousers, and in the case of 
ouths’ suits an extra charge of 2s. 3d. wholesale and 3s. retail is permitted for full- 
ined trousers. 


Prices of Foodstuffs and Other Commodities in Budapest, Hungary. 


HE American commissioner at Budapest, Hungary, under date 
T of January 20, 1921, forwarded to the Department of State a 
communication from the Director of the American Relief 
Administration European Children’s Fund which includes the follow- 
ing tables taken from the Congressional Record for February 25 
(p. 4083), giving prices of foodstuffs and other commodities in that 
city at specified dates in 1920 as compared with prices in 1914. 





AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF sh ig te IN BUDAPEST IN 1920 COMPARED 
‘ITH 1914. 


{1 krone at par= 20.26 cents; 1 heller=0.203 cent.] 


| 1920. 




















—eet teed oC 

















Article. | Unit. July, 1914. 
January. July. October. 
| Kronen. Heller. Kronen. Heller.,| Kronen. Heller. Kronen. Heller. 
pe See Kilo. .... 45 | 10 52 | 10 90 42 00 
Cooking flour........... smilies ist ae 30 10 82 10 90 ll 00 
ER A a ee \- St Seay 2 27 | 62 00 90 18 93 88 
Beef, for soup, first grade... ... |.-.d0..... 2 06 60 74 87 48 90 63 
Beef, for soup, second grade..)... A 1 73 56 55 74 86 80 57 
EE «nnocenps 044s x06 de> 4 ees ajep 3 03 87 60 Of 51 105 42 
Veal, shoulder... .......-.-.. “x ee 2 12 72 23 72 34 84 46 
, | Seer oe 2 10 85 09 96 14 107 20 
Pork, cutlet..........-......- ee Ne 2 60 92 77 117 09 121 77 
SEN Tbicetaks anhees de> ocurs ae Se 1 62 119 47 122 89 159 67 
i tindaseumpees ceukes cose. Liter 30 4 20 7 00 10 00 
GN Seas dnwseees case sec wss ..-do 89 15 00 28 00 28 00 
MCh. dd nant dod db tes 2050%- Kilo 1 41 18 99 15 50 15 74 
i ood an tier shins - ¢x04% ...do 32 | 6 08 5 34 4 27 
SE Ed su dcashin secs sedsseselaeu do 1 18 6 37 6 54 6 44 
EE Pee ree fe Pissis 29 | 12 iy 4 97 4 28 
ee = ee 14 1 96 6 59 3 35 
Ordinary apples..........-... OR “ales 32 21 98 12 23 13 90 
Plum sauce. ..............-.. 1g danps « 72 | 47 00 46 60 52 03 
I Sa bi<ctnae’s sbssaecd | Each.... 07 | 5 11 3 07 5 00 
PRICES OF MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES IN BUDAPEST IN 1914 AND 1920. 4 
[1 krone at par= 20.26 cents. } 
Article, average grade. August, 1914.. October, 1920. 
Kronen. Kronen. 
i ondddnlidh ees abi nargesesssapndenésdseesedeceescocevesees sss 50. 00 5, 000. 00 
Man’s shoes......... Saas Fearon ars CECE EG CSS T Ontos sok comb aeeSesce ese sSh 12. 00-16. 00 | 1,300. 00-1, 600. 00 
DG doa chnardesdudcsscwsaccssdcsse’ op ERLE ae See ee ee ee 3. 50-5. 00 500. 00 
TE isin ddihdninna + isn otha ne enol anienbameerses snepabiiile ie tbe da sek 8. 00 600. 00 
EE hie il hin ach ches Ghaie apted dahbeeeaee se<Ph 2s a0 steresgso®s .60 | 80. 00 
GSS tictin bbe chaser dis be Slebgyssecbhe sb bebcccs edd ccs sete 5. 00 300. 00 
DCL aig os. Sh shed awe o JUG San deka cnesssdbacsadsvneccevec| 8. 00 1, 200. 00 
I eile ties wall ai lins dninn bane galne <aasssmashsbneshuceeecceseosees 3. 96 200. 00 
ye i aticnkslinsconthibadhh> 600560 be vechesened chess agheseresa | 3. = _ - 
iE eee ee peda cena t's a's ce ntws es sds—sess gor isstbedevsizeed é . 00 
pair RE BE Sh tiee Sin in 2. sn slatecdubenacuiatinea vine 2. 00 200. 0 
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Changes in Cost of Living in Netherlands.’ 





PPARENTLY the general cost of living in Holland is on the 
decrease although no material change is noted in most retail 
lines and in most imported articles this high level of recent 

years is strictly maintained. The figures of the Government statisti- 
cal bureau show that prices of 49 principal commodities other than 
foodstuffs during 1920 averaged 325 per cent of the average cost for 
the 10 years from 1901 to 1910, while 31 articles of foodstuffs during 
the past year averaged 290 per cent of the average cost in the same 
period which is taken as the standard. This percentage compared 
favorably with all years since 1916 as appears from the following 
table: 

















PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN HOLLAND IN SPECIFIED YEARS AS 
COMPARED WITH THE PERIOD 1901-1910. 











General com- | 
Year. modities 
(49 articles). 


Foodstuffs | 
. i 
(31 articles). | 











Ms os nocecccchteseceshs 100 
ee LR TLE 116 117 
See Gabi tak ooo 0 aca wan oe a 120 120 
1913 114 112 

















A Se St 8b 121 122 
Lye Py ee nates 170 171 
«SOEs Seneca 266 263 
goggle gS elie eee 340 313 
DR 454 338 
1919. 349 333 






1920 












The course of prices during the past year has been rather variable, a 
considerable rise in both general commodities and foodstuffs having 
taken place during the first half of the year, which was much more than 
lost in the last half. The variations in the average prices, by months, 
have been as follows: 








CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, BY MONTHS, 1920 






[1901-1910 100.] 











| | 

; | 

. general com- ' 
\ ‘ rTQ< > ( Stritis 
Month and year. modities. Foodstu 






|, See tL yt Pee ee 334 2 
. to ee EP ee ee « 329 285 
a Se rere eee | 331 283 j 
i 338 2s 







RE. cage 
Pen. . sdnUase~ dub. 00 













It is notable, perhaps, that prices of foodstuffs did not advance so 
far as the prices for general commodities, probably explained by the 
fact that Holland produces much of its own food, while the fall in the 
price of grain the world over had a material effect upon the course of 














' Dispatch from the American consul general at Rotterdam, Jan. 27, 1921. 
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prices. In December, 1920, only tea, alcohol, mutton, and petroleum 
were dearer than in November; wheat fell from 256 to 207, rye from 
264 to 220, barley from 263 to 231, oats from 229 to 189, rice from 470 
to 402, macaroni from 228 to 197, peas from 183 to 153, linseed oil 
from 263 to 212, sugar from 592 to 521, pork from 320 to 287, salmon 
from 327 to 192, eggs from 573 to 439, cheese from 307 to 258, ray 
cotton from 298 to 230, flax from 385 to 288, timber from 403 to 382, 
horsehides from 170 to 141, cowhides from 257 to 211, coal from 616 
to 515, T iron from 328 to 243, turpentine from 305 to 224, and resin 
from 474 to 316. 





=p><oog 


Retail Prices of Food in Bilbao, Spain. 


HE following table of retail prices of food in Bilbao, Spain, in 
January, 1921, is taken from a dispatch sent by the American 
consul in that city, dated January 10. The data’ are taken 

from the Municipal Statistical Bulletin of Bilbao. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BILBAO, SPAIN, IN 
JANUARY, 1921. 


[1 peseta at par=19.3 cents; 1 kilogram= 2.2 pounds; 1 liter= 1.06 quarts.] 

















—_ ‘Maximum 3 Minimun 
Article. Unit. | price. price. 
| 
| Pesetas. Pesetas. 
FOE. OP ETE Shel en hg | Kilogram. 0.78 0.78 
ee De as eos lan Gs ipuedhbarntageh esecnatgenc anes ee eae 4. 30 2. 2 
Mutton, es CE ova ss aot aG tee AKO hekeibeasscetigceanaadiose a ae 2. 50 2. OK 
rT sao planes nds ssh pecetios ecsabhsuc cess se ceanea -— Se 6. 00 5. 0 
|, EE TS. Cae Ay a SS i er i “Reg 4. 80 4. 5 
NG i ecu abSs dona ceibea ee dS eo sen gh idissvetorceant { === 2.90 2. 6 
No Ts Me I Enon venained | Kilogram 4. 50 4. 5 
Sardines, salted..................-....- Be PR ae OSS awe | epchicbd Sar “Pere 1.00 9 
EE EE SE os eee) oe ee |---do fe 2.70 2. 0K 
TE on oc b ahs cao Cheah echt ks so Ses sat 6 SUR os COs ruts e Exes Ge. tava 1. 60 1. 00 
Se  SUNGR CRONIN 6 kn bhk oho bb 6b biem - tad n' en ong hide t0q0h) soon ches 6b MOL anes 5. 00 3. 
ie ce ai an cheeks bide éukpabeee cquest wcddg cc enseess cccont Each...... 10. 00 7.0% 
PL Ureeie ah bé0nbedeins 4h csnade 168 eke cd5kde dide dablicddebiiebin defi Kilogram . 1.00 x 
EERE TREE EEE A a Ee Spe eee eee ee ee 1. 80 1, 26 
ree Bebe Soe ds Saihchce dauwscevacubnesocagaee union , sce eu cee . 30 25 
Geos cS SoRehs Gees be ee + once sonckebidssectsucesach ee Pewee 1.70 1, 60 
TES cue Caen sess lt bis crube. G aeSR bee cb SE = wnt SIR bob « ein SE Ree S sd Dozen... 5. 00 4.00 
i se en eae Seka base nbaning sided aassotpohnesst Kilogram . 3. 40 3. 00 
i itebshatastudaphdserckbdvighh«s Vaiph Met bditiales boca eo ee See 7. 60 7. Of 
Nils 5 date side Mietinelidsiethhdeakeshanteuiesbaiedevecd, Meenadasa - 80 “ 











Cost of Living in Egypt in 1920. 

HE Ministry of Finance of Egypt has recently published the 
TT results of an investigation mage to determine the increase in the 
cost of living in March, 1920, the date of the investigation, and 
prewar times, the principal results sought to be achieved being “ the 
establishment of a system of weights for a series of index numbers of 
retail prices which hes been appearing in the Monthly Agricultura! 
Statistics since July.’”’' The report is based on 594 family budgets 
which have been roughly classified as class 1, clerks; class 2, artisans: 
and class 3, Teaming + last designated class, however, not representing 
common laborers exclusively, since it includes a large proportion o/ 
office servants. The average expenditures of class 1 were found to 
be L. E. 22.9? ($113.19, par) as against average earnings of L. E. 11.9 





1 Egypt. Ministry of Finance. R on cost of living. Cairo, 1920. 10 pp. 10 detached tables. 
3'L. E.— Egyptian pound, its par value being $4.94. 
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($58.82, par) or an excess of expenditures of about 92 percent. For 
classes 2 and 3 the average expenditures were L. I. 12.2 ($60.30, par) 
as against earnings of L. E. 6.2 ($30.64, par) with an excess of expendi- 
tures of about 97 per cent. Before the war the excess of expenditures 
over earnings was 53 per cent for each class. Some iene facts 
are noted, as shown by the detailed table included in the report: 

1) That there is no great difference between the standard of living 
of classes 2 and 3; (2) that almost invariably the total expenditures 
greatly exceed the total earnings; (3) that the average size of families 
(6.3 persons, equivalent to 5 “‘men’’) appears somewhat high when 
compared with the general urban population; and (4) that the 
expenditure on food is not proportional to the number of equivalent 
“men. 

The following table indicates the changes in the cost of living from 
the prewar average to March, 1920, the actual expenditures being 
given and also the percentage that the expenditure for each item 
represents of the total budget. The price ratio shown in the first 
column represents the average percentage for all classes that each 
item in the budget was. found to have increased in the period given, 
while the last line shows the percentage by which the cost of living 
was found to have increased in March, 1920, over prewar expenditures. 














COST OF LIVING IN 19290 COMPARED WITH PREWAR PERIOD. 








[1 piaster at par= 4.94 cents.] 







Class 1. 





Classes 2 and 3. 














| | | 
| } 
j 


“@ | Per el | Per 
err bie | > pio | ers 
Item. | Price Expendi-| of | , of Expendi- of | |, of 
| ratio. “ture total| Prewar total | “ture total | Prewar | total 
March, ex- expends. | Pre | warch. | ex- | eXpendi-| pre- 


1920. pend-| ture. oe 1920. pend-| ture. ws 
iture, he. iture, | _ ©X- 

















~ pend- ‘ pend- 
1920. ‘iture. 1920. tod 
i | 

Food, fuel, and household Piasters. | Piasters. Piasters. Piasters. | 

it ian ok bheanta de 2.8 1,385.2 | 61.1 494.5 | 51.9 891.8 73.2 318.2) 65.0 
Rent, light, water, and ghafir 
CS obs cite ae dv ih oo c22dessccrl. eS 166. 8 7.4 111.2 | 11.7 67.2 DD | 4.8) 9.2 
4, PS He ee ae 11.5 20. 2 9 13.5] 1.4 5.2 4 3.5 | 7 
Cigarettes and petty expenses.| 2. ( 110.2} 4.9 55.3 5.8 62.7) 5.1) 31.2} 6.4 
2 Sos ones nea: 12.5 397.2 | 17.6 158.7 | 16.7 140.1 11.5 | 56.3} 11.5 
School fees..........:.......2.- 1.05 60.4 | 2.7 57.5) 6.1 18.1, 15 183.9} 3.7 
Other general expenses. ....... (2.0 | 1212] 54 60.8 | 6.4 | 34.4 2.8 17.3} 35 
Mnreccins<s-.sdlile diel 2,261.2 100.0! 951.5 100.0| 1,219.5 100.0 489.3 


100.0 





Per cent of increase in cost of 
0 ES) ne 138 i4v 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Average Union Scale of Wage Rates per Hour and per Week May, 
1913 to 1920. 


HE union scale of wages per hour and of hours per week from 1913 
és to 1920 is given by cities for many of the organized trade 
in the Montuiy Lasor Review of October, 1920. 

The March Review contains a table of index numbers for rates 
per hour and per week and for hours per week, 1907 to 1920, for al! 
trades and localities combined; also a table showing for each trade 
the per cent of increase in the average rate per week in 1920 over the 
average rate in each year back to 1907. A table is now given show. 
ing by occupations the average money rates per hour and per ful! 
time week back to 1913 for the country as a whole so far as data are 
available. 

The annual bulletins on union wage scales give rates by cities for 
each subdivision there may be within the trade, but in the average 
in this table all subdivisions are combined. For example, bakers 
are classed in some cities as first hands, second hands, and third hands, 
each subdivision having a different rate; in other cities the classi- 


fication is by bench hands, oven men, mixers, etc., at different 
rates. Because of the varying ajreomangy | the only “common 
a 


‘ 


denominator” is the general trade term akers.” The average 
in this table includes all subdivisions of bakers taken collectively. 
The same conditions exist as to freight handlers, machinists, press- 
men, and several other trades. 

A comparison of-the average rates for different trades in this tabl 
must be made with caution. To illustrate, the average rate of car- 
penters in 1920 in all cities reported is $1.034 and for fresco painters 
in the comparatively small number of cities reporting, $1.115. This 
shows a difference of $0.081 in favor of fresco painters. However, 


a computation of the average rate for carpenters in the small number 


of cities that reported a rate for fresco painters shows that carpenters 
in those identical cities had an average rate of $1.062. 
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Union Scale of Wage Rates per Hour and Hours per Week of 
Carpenters, Dec. 31, 1920. 


THE following table shows the union wage rates per hour and 
i 2 hours per week for carpenters in the building trades on 
December 31, 1920, for certain representative cities of the 
United States. Carpenters working as mill-workers are not included. 
The information was furnished by the secretaries of carpenters’ 
district councils and of local carpenters’ unions in response to an 
inquiry sent out from this bureau. Space is not available to publish 
the figures for all of the cities from which information was received. 
UNION SCALE OF WAGE RATES PER HOUR AND HOURS PER WEEK OF CARPENTERS 
DEC. 31, 1920. 


7 Fe, 









































Rate Hours Rate Hours | Rate Hour 

City and State. per per City and State. per per City-and State. | per | per 
hour. week. hour. week. hour. week 

Albany, N. Y...... $1.00 44 Galveston, Tex..... $1. 00 44 || OklahomaCity,Oklasi.00 | 44 
Albuquerque, N.M.) 1.00 44 | Grand Rapids,Mich. 1.00, 44 || Omaha, Nebr....... 14.12% 44 
Atlanta, Ga........| .80 44 | Great Falls, Mont..| 1.00 44 Paducah, Ky....... 874, 4 
Atlantic City,N.J... 1.00| 44 | Hagerstown, Md....| .80| 44 || Peoria, Iil.......... 1.00} 44 
Augusta, Me........ | 80 48 | Hartford, Conn..... 1.00} 44 Philadelphia, Pa...| 1.124) 44 
Bakersfield, Calif...| 1.124, 44 || Helena, Mont....... 1.00 44 Phoenix, Ariz.-:.... 1.00 44 
Baltimore, Md...... | .90 44 Holyoke, Mass...... -95 44 Pittsburgh, Pa.....| 1.25 44 
Baton Rouge, La...) . 99 48 Hot Springs, Ark...| 1.00 44 Portland, Me....... 1. 00 44 
Binghamton, N.Y..} 1.00 44 Houston, Tex. .....| 1.064; 44 Portland, Oreg..... 1. 00 44 
Birmingham, Ala...| .87}) 44 || Idaho Falls,Idaho..| 1.00| 48 || Portsmouth,N.H..|1.00/ 44 
Bismark, N. Dak.../ 1.00 | 54 || Indianapolis, Ind...| 1.00} 443 || Raleigh, N.C....... .80|} 48 
Bloomington, Ind..| .75 48 Jackson, Miss....... . 90 54 Reno, Nev.........- 1, 00 14 
Boise, Idaho........ | 873) 48 |) Jersey City,N.J....| 1.123; 44 || Richmond, Va...... .80| 47 
Boston, Mass....... 1.00 40 Kansas City, Kans..} 1.00 44 Rochester, N. Y....| 1.00 44 
Bridgeport, Conn...) 1.00 Kansas City, Mo....} 1.00 44 Rutland, Vt........ - 874; 48 
Brunswick, Ga..... .70 44 La Fayette, Ind....| .90 44 Saginaw, Mich...... 1. 00 44 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 1.00 44 La Junta, Colo...... 874; 44 St. Louis, Mo....... 1, 25 44 
Burlington, Vt..... - 873) = 44 Laramie, Wyo...... 1. 00 48 St. Paul, Minn. ..../ 1.00 44 
Butte, Mont........ 1,123) 44 Lincoln, Nebr inn 6% 1. 00 44 Salem, Oreg........ - 933} 48 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.! 1. 00 48 Los Angeles, Calif. .| 1.00 44 Salt Lake City,Utahj 1.124) 4! 
Charleston, S.C....| .80 44 Louisville, Ky...... . 80 44 San Francisco, Calif; 1.124, 44 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 1.00 44 Lowell, Mass....... 1.00 44 Seattle, Wash. .....) 1.00 44 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...| 1.00 44 Macon, Ga.......... - 85 44 Shreveport, La..... 1.00 44 
Chicago Teed aA | 1,25 44 || Manchester, N. H..} 1.00 44 Spokane, Wash..... 1. 00 44 
Chico, Calif......... | 1.00 48 || Marion, Ohio....... 75 54 Springfield, Mass...| .95 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio....| 1.00 444 || Memphis, Tenn..... 1.00 44 Stockton, Calif...... 1. 00 44 
Cleveland, Ohio....) 1.25 44 Milwaukee, Wis....| 1.00 44 Syracuse, N. Y..... 1.00 44 
Columbia, S. C..... | , 874, -48 Minneapolis, Minn. .| 1.00 44 Tacoma, Wash..... 1.00 44 
Dallas, Tex......... | 1.00 44 Missoula, Mont..... 1.00 48 Tampa, Fla........| 1.00 44 
Davenport, Iowa...| 1.00 44 Mobile, Ala......... . 80 48 Taunton, Mass.....| 1.00} 44 
Dayton, Ohio....... ' 1.00} 44 || Montgomery, Ala...| .75| 48 || Terre Haute,Ind...| .90/ 44 
Denver, Colo....... | 1.125) 44 Moorhead, Minn....| .90 48 Toledo, Ohio....... -90; 44 
Des Moines, lowa...| 1.00 44 Muskegon, Mich....| 1.00 44 Tonopah, Nev...... 1.00; 48 
Detroit, Mich....... | 1.00} 44 || Nashville, Tenn..... .80| 44 || Tueson, Ariz.......| 1.12) 44 
Dubuque, lowa..... | 90 44 Newark, oe phe 1. 00 44 Tulsa, Okla........-. 1.25; 44 
Duluth, Minn...... | 1.00 44 New Haven, Conn..! 1.00 44 Vicksburg, Miss....| .85 | 48 
Elmira, N. Y....... | .90 44 Newport, R.I...... | 1.00 4 Washington, D.C...) 1.05 | 44 
Eureka, Calif....... 1. 00 44 Newport News, Va.| .874; 44 Wheeling, W.Va...| 1.00) 4 
Fall River, Mass....| 1.00 44 Newton, Mass. ..... ' 1.00 40 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa...) .85 44 
Fort Smith, Ark....| 1.00 | 44 New York, N. Y...| 1.123} 44 Winona, Minn..... . 80 44 
Fresno, Calif........ | 1.18%, 44 Ogden, Utah....... | 1.00 44 Worcester, Mass....| 1.00 44 

















Extent of Industrial Home Work and Eamings of Home Workers in 
Milwaukee in 1920.' 


HE Wisconsin law regulating industrial home work prohibits 
a such work unless a license is obtained and then specifies the 
articles on which home work may be done. The industrial 
commission is in charge of the administration of the law, and licenses 
are issued after inspection to determine whether the sanitary con- 





' From typewritten report furnished this bureau by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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ditions under which the work is to be done are satisfactory. In 
Milwaukee, which is the only city in the State in which industrial 
home work prevails to any extent, the administration of the law 
has been delegated to the ae of health, and from its records the 
data that in the following summary have been obtained. 

It appears that on:July 1, 1920, the number of home workers was 
2,907, all females with one or two exceptions. The largest propor- 
tion of these workers, 2,514, or 86.5 per cent, were connected with 
the textile industries, and of this number 1, 722, or 59.3 per cent, were 
workers on hand and machine knit goods. About 10 per cent were 
employed by the paper-goods industry and nearly 3 per cent by the 
leather-goods manufacturers. About 86 per cent of the 1,187 
females for whom data as to marital condition were obtained were 
married. Of 142 assistants to home werkers 51 per cent were 
under 16 years of age; in the textile industry 42 per cent were under 
16. As might be expected, the average hours worked per day by 
home workers was small, 60 per cent working less than 100 hours a 
month, or about 4 hours a day. Even this, however, is consider- 
able time to put in, when it is remembered that most of the workers 
are married women and have their regular household duties to per- 
form. 

Income of Home Workers. 





HE report includes tables showing the total monthly incomes of 
eaaihies in which home work is done and of individuals doing 
home work, and also the estimated hourly and monthly earnings of 
home workers. It appears that 56 per cent of 507 families reported 
incomes of over $100 a month. Of 1,001 home workers who reported 
on sources of income, 799 received the wages of their husbands, 
the average amount being $96.92. Only 22 persons were reported 
as recipients of charity, the average amount received being $37.23. 
The following tables show, respectiv ely, the estimated hourly and 
monthly earnings of about 600 home workers. It should be remarked 
that these figures are only an approximation and are probably 
lower than the true amounts because of the disinclination on the 
part of home workers to divulge information regarding family finance. 


NUMBER OF HOME WORKERS IN MILWAUKEE EARNING EACH SPECIFIED AMOUNT 
PER HOUR BY INDUSTRY. 





Under 10 10 to 20 20 to 30 Over 30 





























cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Industry. —_—— - Total. 
| Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-; Per 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. 
f 5 " 
Textiles: | 
Hand and machine knit goods. . . . 82 23 189 54 | 66 19 | 16 | 5 | 353 
Bue OlOGMERS.... 2. 5... eee 18 | 11 | 86 | 51 47 28 17 10 168 
Women’s clothing. .............-- BB, Wi bsccesebmese-« | 2 50 1 | 25 4 
EE cae isncetusecest orks ooo 1 | 5 eee 67 5 24 1 5 21 
‘ CE so ct altantagn dhe | 102 | 19| 289; .53/ 120, 22| 35| 6] 546 
II 66 ob ons ocr dee tote dace’ 6 | 18 | 17 | 50 | 6 18 | 5 15 34 
I a 0 iia sin sn sacasdees> < 400 2 | y 10 | 43 | 10 43 | 1 4 23 
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NUMBER OF HOME WORKERS IN MILWAUKEE EARNING EACH SPECIFIED AMOUNT 
PER MONTH, BY INDUSTRY. 








| Under $10. $10 to $20. $20 to $30. $30 to $40. | Over $40. | 
| al 


























Industry. Total 
Num- Per Num- Per Num-| Per Num-| Per Num-} Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. cent. ber. |cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. 
Textiles: 
Handand machineknitgoods. 8&8 | 24, 183) il 70; 19 il 3 8 2 360) 
Men’sclothing..........-..... a7} 17} 58! 36 36} 22/ 16] 10; 25] 15! 
Women’s clothing............ ......)....-- |. 21 66 1 oT eee tee Se eee 
DUE TRtio a, nck cnconcced .--| 6] SO 10] & BN epee moe 2} 10; 2 
Mc tins Pima ....- 121; 22] 253| 46 109| 20] 27| 5| 35| 7| 51 
Paper goods. ...................-. 7; 18! 211 54 7) wis 5 2 5| 39 
Leather goods... ... ip = sya wate 5 23 9; 4! 4 18 2 9 2 9; 22 
Grand totaks......... 22k 133 22 | 283 47 120 20 J 31 | 5 39 a2 6 606 











Wages in Tampico, Mexico. 


in an Official bulletin’ which has just been received at this office, 
_ contains the following data on wages paid in that city, presum- 
ably in the latter part of 1919, though the exact time is not given. 


A REPORT on industrial conditions in Tampico, Mexico, published 


DAILY WAGES IN TAMPICO, MEXICO. 


[1 peso at par=49.9 cents.] 

















Occupation. pos m4 | Oceupation. wee 
| 
| Pesos. | Peso 
ret So Fe oe oe tel 10.00 || Masons, helpers................-.-.----- 3. ON 
Carpenters, journeymen................- 8.50 || Masons, mixers........................-- 2. 04 
I oa Td 8 bak oo ca ole i-aaee De NO SF Sr enniepnnk vdée ce s+ este | 6. 00 
Electricians, experienced journeymen. -. - jf BN SSS ee Pree) Seca near rere 5. 50 
Firemen at terminals.................... 5. 50 || Mechanics, master............ OPE Se | «500.00 
pM LE AS oe A Sipe EN oo wins one Sobace sce KBr ows svesses te 5. O 
Grocers’ assistants....................... <2 8). Sr eer ae 6.00 
ES a0 ois ose Wee wmth~ vs shenen RSS icin he ad wee waving oh Rain » 2 « « «2 ale 3. 50 
Gh. d5.56celbitokgeehhs<stécwes EY IED Lid dds Lot ik cddddad snidiiddee didsiee 5. 00 
EE TY I: FE ee ea 4.00 || Timekeepers for gangs or workshops..... 6. 00 
MS ood. cctcdelsccmbedss tress SE SERS oo dine dvb Se bbecbnes bodducarcs. 3. 00 
ecclesia age Sc eae ee MNO ie oS dicinn su clea eces euvsbss 4. 00 














a Per month. 


Recommendations for Cost-of-Living Bonus for British Government 
Employees. 


National Council for the administrative and legal departments 

of the British civil service, to consider the increase in the cost 

of living and its effect upon the salaries of civil servants, whether 

permanent or temporary, submitted its report in May, 1920, a copy 
of which has just come to hand.’ 

The inquiry was confined to permanent civil service employees who 

were at the time of the report in receipt of a bonus as conferred by 


A SPECIAL committee appointed in October, 1919, by the 





i1Mexico. Boletin de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Enero a marzo de 1920. Mexico, 1920. 
2 Great Britain. Civil Service National Whitley Council. Cost ofliving committee. Report. London. 
1921. Spp. Cmd. 1107. 
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Civil Service Arbitration Board award No. 101, and whose salaries 
(on a prewar basis) did not exceed £500 ($2,433.25, par) oe annum. 
Under the award mentioned it was provided that “ (1) the percent- 
age rates of bonus payable to persons of 16 years of age and upwards 
should be increased to 30 per cent of their ‘ordinary remuneration, ’ 
(2) the flat rates of bonus should continue unchanged, and (3) the 
maximum total rate of bonus should be increased to £500 [$2,433.25, 
par] a year for men and £300 [$1,459.95, po a year for women.” 
Some considerations affecting the decision of the committee are noted 
ta] 

briefly, following which a bonus scheme is recommended based on a 
cost of living index of 130 as shown in the Labor Gazette as the 
increase in cost of living on February 1 and March 1, 1920, over July, 
1914. The essential details of the committee’s recommendations are 
as follows: 

Where the ordinary rate of remuneration does not exceed 35s. [$8.52, par| a week 
(£91 5s. [$444.07, par] per annum), 130 per cent of ordinary remuneration. 

Where the ordinary rate of remuneration exceeds 35s. a week (£91 5s. per annum) 
but does not exceed £200 ($973.30, par| per annum, 130 per cent on the first 35s. a week 
(£91 5s. per annum); 60 per cent on such amount of ordinary remuneration as is in 
excess of 35s. a week (£91 5s. per annum). 

Where the ordinary rate of remuneration exceeds £200 per annum, 130 per cent on 
the first 35s. a week (£91 5s. perannum); 60 per cent on the next £108 15s. [$529.23, 
par| per annum; 45 per cent on such amount of ordinary remuneration as is in excess 
of £200 per annum, up to £500 ($2,433.25, par} per annum. 

The bonus to be subject to revision every four months during the first 12 months 

i. e., on July 1, 1920, November 1, 1920, and March 1, 1921) and thereafter every 
6 months. 

For the purpose of these revisions the standard cost of living figure to be arrived at 
by taking the average of the official figures for the preceding four months (or for the 
preceding six months in the case of revisions subsequent to that of March, 1921), 
e. ¢., the revision on July 1, 1920, to be based on the average of the official cost of living 
firures at March 1, April 1, May 1, and June 1, respectively. 


It is further recommended that the bonus shall be applied as from 
March 1, 1920, irrespective of age or sex to all permanent full-time 
officers and employees of the Government and certain part-time em- 

loyees engaged on manual work. Provision is also made that the 
ws shall be increased or decreased by 1/26 (that is, 5/130) for each 
five full points by which the average cost of living figure rises above 
or falls below 130. 


-_—— 
—*oa 





Wages in Budapest, Hungary, January, 1921. 


HE Director of the American Relief Administration European 
Children’s Fund at Budapest, Hungary, has compiled the fol- 
lowing table of wages paid to skilled and unskilled workers 

in that city in January, 1921, the data being transmitted to the De- 
partment of State by the American commissioner: 
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WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR IN BUDAPEST IN JANUARY, 
1921. 














m 
{1 crown at par= 20.26 cents. Exchange value, January, 1921: | crown=$0.00175.] fa 
ER WE ALE SR Se ae bee ) 
, Weekly 
Occupation. wages. | 
a - peal | 
SKILLED. Crowns. | 

ae Necddackslsddned s-2ccbtascsscedecscs rekeiecourecehl eee 540 

NS DOCS Mak, 8S. Bis idea foci abeh > «Sdgde suid dd dedsk 45% <dsbe des 445 | 

DEEN. aleve cvncckeccé cust a ens URES Pe” a ei pepectigne epg 425 | 

Women’s tailors,men .................-... sbi 35s BOA 750 | 
DE IO ok donk s an apndegbhns 050 0 nSd <> boo sargebees 430 | 
| Sse w ogetrs.. a Polis oS taccacet scant ee ss <oeMy es sar gace 540 | 
bs ID Es 0d 55a Adan T5555 4-56 2b Spd oh <> Se «Php HOTA GS/ 4a 463- 500-800 | 
PE cndhties nontavmst en gudupeahsscy- b> das Hy oos vas oo hater Sadbgces 400-650 | 

J RR TORE 28 Dae ee SB ee ee BES es oe eee oe ee 450 

Shoemakers.......... aol Aaa eaten mons Xana Oat aaa ee 700-800 

eRe chee SIs. ch bees Se indincr seas cSeh dae er’e oe nana asd 241 

Bookbinders !..... J Ae EE AS ea SOE eRe ta i as 228 

EE AW ao Woe ns ck codes etaccceu ee butsve. Oh i 2k OE 330-500 

Shoemakers!.........-. HEELOs) iss ASD. Say Ak eb OR! bases Ming. bs 400-500 

UNSKILLED. 

EE LEE RE SO Me a e 279 

SE TEA ica cole s act aenges atwpsnodosncbbehobise oddae 300 

Female factory workers - - .. -. » ae tenga bp ee aed AEA, ted oh bee eld a 250 rm 

GIS Wont CER” S, cp lwieekee~Gbaed culeeid Seliexb ca dclepane Jd ae 270 

sans ch > cnanb indecent bak ciilere-<e~40nes 2ohnbies dp’ will 9 

OFFICE CLERKS. 

Average yearly income of 5,700 employees of the city administration. . 12, 000 re 
Average yearly income of 6,900 city teachers............-.....--...-.. 13,000 tr 
I — mn m 

1 Women workers. m 
‘ . ‘ 1 , ta 
It is stated that the wages given in the table are from 15 to 20 times tr 


the wages paid in 1914. M 
The following table of wages was prepared by the labor insurance 


office, which carries policies of 230,000 workmen, and was transmitte< a 
to the Department of State by the American commissioner at Buda- ve 
pest, who states that at the time the compilation was made (Jan. 20 a 


1921) the exchange value of the crown was about 570 crowns to the 
dollar, or 1 krone = $0.00175. 


WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN HUNGARY IN JANUARY, 1921. 


— — ~ eee 7 ~ — 
| 








Occupation. Period. | Wages. 
i 
Metal industry: } Crow ns. | 
Ce ee ee | Day....... 105 
Apprentices .................- RQ Pee 10-32 
Bs och nancevoees 40 Mibipeuusre | Week..... 700 
penerees . 525 6a 5! bias | euane 500 
Cabinetmakers. .................-. ae 420 
IS. 5 0004 caddies ose tee ap 72 
DOGUININE s 5 55.45 pm. - bbe Hour...... 13.2 
Mechanics , expert. .............--. Day....... 72 
Mechanica lengineers............- Week..... 800 
Metal industry: 
PI oa one's « snnsc neces Dar... .+:- 105 
BPTOUIOOR. «.. 00055202 scne- es a #0 L0-32 
RI. <5 00 skebecbauccsddass Hour... ... “ 
SR RR RSP eee ee Week..... 500 
Shoemakers..................-... -+..40.....| 750-1,000 
eds 354% Livan chute atlget< deine ee 760-900 
Upholsterers ..................-.. Ras 0 720 
GOS dabilen det caled babe dnveey bbe iSO S 2. 2 180 
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The Christian Socialist trades-unions supplied the American com- 
missioner with the following figures, also representing wage rates in 
force in January, 1921: 

WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN HUNGARY IN JANUARY, 


Occupation. Pp eriod. Wages 
Crowns. 

Bookbinders........... jeek 350 to 450. 
is scl D G5 ons 5 pelle inna in cs odie | 10.50 to 14.50. 
ae ee | Day.......| 30 to 70. 
RG eds 4 Seo eco wabhnesek sees een ou | Hour......| 3.35 to 10.31. 
Farm hands Day.......| 30 to 70. 
I cS. ere coc oean Hour. 14 to 16.60, 
Meat industry workers... Week. ....| 450 to 700. 
Metal workers Hour. 7.60 to 15.20. 
Office employees Month. ...| 800 to 1,200. 
Tailors | I 10.31 to 14.50. 
rk lg 5 Sine dacinu boone axe oi ay 30 to 60. 
Tobacco workers .| Week .....| 180 to 350. 
Inexperienced laborers Hour 7.50 to 10.80. 
Inexperienced female Jaborers..................)...- do. ....} 4.80 to 6.20. 


Apprentices , ‘ .do.. --| 3.10 to 3.70. 








Wage Scales in Specified Occupations in South Australia. 


the industrial court of South Australia, affecting the workers 

in specified occupations in four branches of industry have 
recently been received. The first two awards affect those engaged in 
the “process, trade, business , occupation, or calling of agricultural 
machinery and implement makers,” and those engaged as pattern- 
makers, fitters, turners, and machinists. The other two awards per- 
tain to members of the Printing Industry Employees’ Union of Aus- 
tralia (South Australian branch) and to members of the Masters, 
Mates, and Engineers’ Association of South Australia engaged in the 
operation of vessels on all rivers and lakes in the State. Those por- 
tions of the awards relating to wages and hours are given in the tables 
which follow: 
DAILY RATES OF WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENT MAKERS. 


| shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 


T *WO awards each, announced by the Minister of Industry and by 


Occupation. tate per day. 
d. 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
10 
6 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


* 


| Carpenters 
Assemblers. 


wm OO Ororce 


et ee ae Se ce 
ban os siin oatewsabmanntedaldakee « 

en tne k beamed de EEE es Me 

Furnacemen 

tron benders. . 


Molding ne POP or Se 
AE OS ST ree 
Painters (doing scroll work and = work) 
EE Ee 
ae IS, Sy a 
Storemen 


RE ee 
EE EMULE DAN ott. ca icles e's bie= <inlw adas0 sco 04 
I ek i idl de sto mulcs Sam | 
Wood machinists (who do not grind and (or) set up) 
Wood machinists (who do grind and (or) set up). . -.---| 
Wireworkers 

Bulidozer operators 

Drop hammer workers. . 


See. es eee ee eS ee ee ss Se 


pe oe CO Ot ee Gt Ge Go GO GO Gt SO G1 DR am Ot St Go be oe 
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The above rates are based on a 48-hour week. For time in exces 
of 48 hours the rates are time and one-quarter up to 10 p. m. ani 
time and one-half from 10 p. m. to starting time. On Sundays ani 
holidays the rate is time and three-quarters. 





WEEKLY WAGES OF PATTERNMAKERS, FITTERS, TURNERS, AND MACHINIST- 


[£1 at par=$4.87; 1 shilling at par=24.33 cents.] 





Rate per 


Occupation. week. 































he 0 I et Se ee eee 
Fitters (including fitters in motor trade)...............- 
Turners (including turners in motor trade). .........-..- 
th alll FEES, |, eee eee edt PEPE ee 
RAS AS Ns td Pee CORES TASES oe 
I nc ee Caen 
| Planers (doing plate edge work)...............-.-.----- 
i... eee ROE ee hy SP ips nig. coe es “pre 
ea ov kucweravedescasanens 
| Millers (other than universal)..............-.-------- oe 
| Nas. Li ode bWewenwbdidobsond ocndddasetsisio. ed 
Pere ean ddenetele tess geetdin deer exes 
ND tnd nee thietnchepeappbohaneegercnnrcanss*s% 
BO IS 9 a AOR Sen es Se nee 


— — et et " 
Srmnwor 


“De wm HO UI we 


ome ibe em pm ie St ee ee ee We Gt 





It is provided that continuous night work aggregating 48 hours | 
one week shall be paid at the rate of 3d. (6.1 cents, par) per hour in 
addition to the above rates. 

The award affecting workers in the printing industry applies withi: 
the State of South Australia except the “municipal area” as defined 
by the factories act, 1907, and is to continue in force until May 1- 
1922. 


RATES OF PAY AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 





[£1 at par=$4.87; 1 shilling=24.33 cents; i penny=2.03 cents.] 





In offices | In offices | 


In offices |where work where work) ; 
where all onday | onday |inore yu 
work is preceding | preceding og eg 
done be- | publication publication 
Class of employees. tween isdone | is done 
8a.m.and| between | between 


s 








6p.m.; |Sa.m.and|8a.m.and; 
pe week 10 p.m.; | midnight; of 42 
of 43 hours.| per week | per week “ 


of 42 hours. of 42 hours. 








Machine compositors operating linotype, intertype, | 
monoline, monotype, or barotype machines (includ- 
ing cleaning and remedying defective working of the | 
RE AE ee ee A ee ee 

Machine compositors operating any other machines (in- 
eluding cleaning or remedying defective working of 


mh 
a y 
~ 
* 
) 
7 
* 








OSS SS Ri ple el ECT - 2 -¢ ,. £ es iv7i 6 4 10 
Adults learning machine composition during a proba- n 
tionary period of six months..................--.--.-- | 3 18 6] 4. 4 O14 3 6 4 7 
Be Re GE Wi ancien oho cece ese cid ¥00s eudil- j33 18 6)74 1 O 4.3 6 4 7 
j 
1 Per week of 48 hours. 2 Per week of 45 hours. * Per week of 44 hours. 


The next table shows rates of pay of masters, mates, and engineers 
operating vessels on rivers and lakes. This award runs until Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, and, in addition to rates provided, each employee |- 
entitled to meals and proper accommodations. The hours of dut) 
are six while the vessel.is running. Employees called upon to work 
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outside of the regular six-hour watches shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-quarter. When called upon to work on shore a day’s 
work shall be from 7.30 a. m. to 5.15 p. m. from Monday to Friday, 
and from 7.30 to 11.45 on Saturday. For work done ashore the 
minimum daily rate of pay shall be 13s. 6d. ($3.28 par). 
MONTHLY RATES OF PAY OF MASTERS, MATES, AND ENGINEERS ON RIVER AND 
LAKE VESSELS. . 
{£1 at par=$4.87.] 





Occupation. Rate per 


{| Masters of passenger boats 

Masters of hawking boats.................... ae ae re 
Engineers “ 
Engineers of hawking boats 

Masters ofcargo boats................. siplek sie ben achaw ater ars 
Engineers of cargo boats 

ne cn Sens caba cedavabavsoccese’ 
Mates (ifcertificated ) of hawking boats.................... 


Mates (if certificated) of cargo boats......................-.} 


i 
! 


Wages in Bilbao, Spain. 
| ie date of January 10, 1921, the American consul at 


Bilbao, Spain, sent the following table showing average 
maximum and minimum wage rates in specified occupations 
in that city. The table is taken from the Municipal Statistical 
Bulletin of Bilbao: 
AVERAGE MAXIMU M AND MINIMUM DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN BILBAO, SPAIN 
[1 peseta at par= 19.3 cents. | 
Rates for men. | Rates for wome! 


Occupation. ———— 


j } 
Maximum. | Minimum. Maximum. | Minimum. 





Peseas. | Pesetas. Pesetas. 
Miners § 
Metallurgical workers..................... Re ee ag ¢ 
I PINNED © 5, s.. - oa dciavecnwawelsccnineecces 


Blacksmiths 


_— 


CS popoeoeSS~o 


CE iethihssdeseu sows 20 ptt eee. 1 eS ee 


SSSSss8sE 
PG DUD OT ON EN ON DEX 


ers ‘ 
Ie, kok oy ap eb ade bald kbaSenatecwdee see 


Hours and Wages of Agricultural Labor in Sweden.’ 
A‘ INQUIRY into hours and wages of agricultural labor in 


Sweden in 1919 was undertaken by the Swedish labor office 
(Socialstyrelsen). Questionnaires were sent to the presidents 
of the commune assemblies and to the organized employers and trade 
organizations of employees. Replies were received from 95.8 per 








' From Socialstyrelsen. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Arbetartillgang, Arbetstid och 
Arbetslién inom Sveriges Jordbruk 4r 1919. Stockholm, 1920. 68 pp. 
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cent of the communes, 73.9 per cent of the employers, and 91.1 per 
cent of the employees. 

96, the labor supply, 6.2 per cent of the communes reported 
good labor supply, 58.4 per cent sufficient, 32 per cent leaiiatent. 
while 3.4 per cent were unable to give any satisfactory report. Since 
1918 the labor supply for the country as a whole seems about the 
same as for’the years preceding the war. 

Reports of the presidents of commune assemblies show that gross 
working hours for farm laborers proper were 12.1 hours, rests 2.2, 
net working period 9.9 hours. Employers and employees give 11.9 
hours gross working period, employers gave rests as 2.0, net 9.9 hours, 
while employees showed rest periods to be 1.8 hours and net working 
period 10.1 hours. Changes in the working period since the year 
1911 are shown in the following table: 


DAILY HOURS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR DURING SUMMERS OF 1911 TO 1919. 
































: — 

Kind. 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
tie bs snactitcasten ace iio es 12.7 | 12.7] 12.6 | 12.6] 12.5 | 12.3| 12.3] 123] 12.1 
Sis <dh-ts sccs-c-cgactyt.«... COenecal 2.2] 23| 22/ 22|/ 22) 22| 22) 22) 2: 
osha: pa al seas danecie a 10.5 | 10.4 | 10.4 | 10.4] 10.3] 10.1] 10.1} 10.1] 9.9 








This shows that the average summer working period has been 
shortened over half an hour a day, or 3.6 hours a week, most of which 
falls in the year 1919. ° 

The three tables that follow show the average daily hours and thie 
annual and daily wages per year of specified groups of farm labor in 
1919 for the various agricultural districts. 

It should be explained that by farm laborers proper are understood 
those who do the actual farm labor in the fields and anything in con 
nection with that. The driver’s or tiller’s work is to drive the horses 
or beasts of burden needed for farm work and to care for those anima!s. 
The cattle tenders are more distinctly grouped, because cattle require 
care from early until late in the day, making the day long and ver) 
much the same the year around, although this class usually gets 
long noon rest. Servants include the usual drivers, workmen, and 
women without any special qualifications, but do not include persons 
who hold positions of trust or have special trades or abilities. ‘‘Sta- 
tare’’ or truck servants comprise that class which receives its wages 
Sweety in cash and partly in payments in lieu of money such as 

welling place, garden plot, and various food products. Day laborers 
are divided into two classes, the occasionally employed who receive 
a daily wage but are not bound by any agreement to work for any 
tated length of time, and the steadily employed who usually have 
agreed to work a certain period of time. 

Since before the outbreak of the war until the end of the year 191° 
the total wage for servants has increased 170 to 180 per cent, for 
““statare”’ about 190 per cent, while the daily wage for day laborers 
has increased from 166 to 207 per cent. The wage levels increase 
during 1913-1919 appears to be from 175 to 200 per cent. 
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AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN SWEDEN IN 1918 AND 1919, AS 
REPORTED BY PRESIDENTS OF THE COMMUNE ASSEMBLIES. 


Simmer Winter. 


Occupation 
i919 1918 


PR IEE 4 a8 2 20s ncdsccccccccedqescodocscccsesoectcccscccs ; 9.9 7.9 
a Es See Oe CE eS eA oe ee eS oe Ed 10. 2 8. 1 
ee hg a ee dee ss ae le Lctuledenkendawdeneunde tis : : 10.8 10. 6 


AVERAGE YEARLY WAGES (IN CROWNS) OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF FARM LABORERS 
IN SWEDEN, 1911 TO 1919, BASED ON REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE COM- 
MUNE ASSEMBLIES. 

[1 crown at par=26.8 cents.] 


Servants ‘“*Statare’’ or “‘truck servants. 





Drivers and farm 


Cattle tender 
laborers propet attle tends 


Women 


Pay- | Pay- 
— m— ments ment 

Cash. beard Total. Cash. | board Total. | Cash. in Total. | Cash.} in 
kind | kind 


(value) (value). (value), (value). 


337 «648.—i«‘«daKA'|s«272 373 | | 371 
349 667 190 | 390 | ' | 391 
357 683 197 288 = 391 | , 37! 398 
370 702 202; 299 | oe 477 : 184 
412 755 212 an : 537 | | 648 
508 906 24! oe 597 610 
657 1,146 286 i 799 j 809 
940 1,629 376 | 7 1,418 | | 1,130 


1, 
1 ] 
1,019 1,903 502 1,262 | 2, 1,272 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF FARM LABORERS IN SWEDEN, 
1911 TO 1919, BASED ON REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE COMMUNE ASSEM- 
BLIES. 

{1 crown at par=26.8 cents.] 


Day laborers—men. 


Steadily employed. Occasionally employed 


i | 
With board. | Without board.|; With board. | Without board. 
oS + eee | as | pte 
Sum- te aa Sum- r | »um- rsa | Sum- rn 
ener. Winter. mer. Winter. ener. Ww ws mer, | inter. 
| 


Crowns. Crowns. Crowns.) Crowns. Crowns. Crowns.| Crowns. Crowns. 
. 64 1.13 2. 1. 81 1. 94 132); 2.79 04 
. 68 1. 16 | 1. 85 | 1.98 36 | 2.87 11 
74 1. 21 | . 92 2. 05 2. 97 19 
. 80 1.25 | 97 2.10 3. 02 24 
. 388 1. 31 . 07 2.18 3. 13 4 
. 30 | 1. 69 | 2. 55 2. 63 3.77 | 02 
~95 |) 2.24 | 3. 20 3. 43 OO 
3.95; 3.08] . 69 4.75 62 
. 95 3. 65 . 90 5. 76 72 
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€3 
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fe 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF FARM LABORERS IN SWEDEN. 
1911 TO 1919, BASED ON REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE COMMUNE ASSEM.- 
BLIES—Concluded. 












































Day laborers—women. 
Steadily employed. Occasionally employed. 
Year. 

With board. | Without board.| With board. | Without board. 

Sum- Sum- |y; Sum- ; Sum- |,,-: 
eaer. Winter. mer. Winter. mer. Winter. ner. Winter: 

| 

Crowns.| Crowns. Crowns.| Crowns. Crowns.| Crowns.| Crowns.) Crowns. 
th UE EE RR IES ne 1.01 0.74 1.52} 1.14 1.14 0.83 1. 67 2 
Ne ne ee oe a eee 1.04 . 76 156) 1.18 1.17 . 86 1.72 1. 36 
Delt oars ce occcatccconeteiae 1.07 79) 1.61{ 1.21] 1.21 89} 1.77 1. 34 
SN Li i tia, aleicaciaantiiniees dade aliens 1.10 - 82 165), 1.24 1,24 . 92 1.81 | 1, 38 
Gs Data FS Ee REE i Gs ee 1.16 . 86 L7li | h621® 1, 29 - 98 1. 87 | 1.4 
ee 1.39 1.06 2.05; 1.50 1.52 1.18 2. 23 | A, oo 
Mt vak ou «sueawededas aneeewrnea 1.74 1.31 2. 60 2.00 1.93 1. 46 2. 95 2. 2 
nies ebcte ences catecasaruaces 2. 35 1.76 3. 58 2. 73 2.67{ 2.02 4.00 3. 07 
DL M4 i aacadesoe ties Leeeeeectee 2.91 2.15 4. 36 3. 33 3. 22 2. 43 4, 82 | 3.7 








General Increases in Wages in 1919 and Tentative Wages in 1920. 


ROM 1913 to the close of 1919 wages in Sweden increased on an 
average 170 per cent. In the lumber industries, employing 
26,133 persons, the increase amounted to 176 per cent; in the 
leather industries, employing 7,593 persons, to 189 per cent; in the 
chemical industries, with 12,210 employees, the increase amounted 
to 182 per cent; and in the power, gas, and water works, employing 
16,801 people, to 186° per cent. 

In a report received after the above summary was prepared ® the 
following tentative figures are given for wages in 1920: Cash yearly 
wages for drivers, 1,052 crowns ($281.94, par); for cattle tenders, 
1,163 crowns ($311.68, par) ; for men servants, 1,082 crowns ($289.98, 
par); and for women servants, 665 crowns ($178.22, par). For 
those occasionally employed, without board, the daily wage for men 
was 9.39 crowns ($2.52, par) in summer and 7.22 crowns ($1.94, par) 
in winter, and for women, 5.66 crowns ($1.52, par) in summer and 
4.32 crowns ($1.16, par) in winter. For those occasionally employed, 
with board, the daily wage for men was 6.42 crowns ($1.72, par) in 
summer and 4.72 crowns ($1.27, par) in winter, and for women 3.80 
crowns ($1.02, par) in summer and 2.79 crowns ($0.75, par) in 
winter. 

Cash wages in the period from 1913 to 1920 increased about 220 
per cent for all classes. 





2 yer from Report on Commerce and Industries of Sweden for year 1919, forwarded by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
3 Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. No.3. Stockholm, 1921. pp. 204-209. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Recent State Minimum-Wage Reports. 
North Dakota. 


charged with the administration of the minimum wage law of 

the State, which bears date of March 6, 1919. A department 
of minimum wage has been organized with a secretary in charge, 
and it has submitted its first annual report, for the year ending 
June 30, 1920. This report is taken up largely with the general 
consideration of the conditions discovered in the course of investi- 
gations made from August until December, 1919, into the condi- 
tions of labor of women, including wages, hours, and sanitary and 
mora! conditions. An investigation of 312 establishments discloses 
an average wage of $11.11 per week. This covered hotels and 
restaurants, retail stores, iaundries, telephone exchanges, and 
factories. Visits were made to 27 cities and towns of the State in 
connection with this investigation, so that it is representative of the 
State as a whole. The estimated cost of living was $16.65 per week; 
the conclusion was therefore reached that ‘“‘the wages for women 
and minors were unsatisfactory and inadequate,” and a series of 
hearings throughout the State was decided upon. Employees in 
various industries were subpcnaed, others coming voluntarily, but 
all testified under oath. Employers were not so ready to appear, nor 
did they speak with equal freedom. However, there was felt to be 
an adequate basis for proceeding with the conferences, and these 
were held in Fargo during the month of April, 1920. 

In accordance with the terms of the law, representatives of employ- 
ers, employees, and the public were selected, those in the last group 
being practically the same for al! conferences held; employers and 
employees naturally changed with the industry. The conferences 
related to public housekeeping and personal service, office occupations, 
manufacturing, laundries, student nurses, mercantile employment, 
and telephone occupations. The report sets forth the recommenda- 
tions arrived at by each of these conferences, including rates of pay 
terms of apprenticeship, work time, etc. 

Student nurses are supposed to receive full maintenance and 
uniforms and their wages are accordingly lower than the others, 
$8 per week being the standard for the last year of employment. 
Experienced workers in manufacturing, laundries, and telephone 
occupations receive $16.50 per week; as chambermaids and kitchen 
help in public housekeeping, $16.70 per week; as waitresses and in 
public service and mercantile oceypations, $17.50 per week; while the 
wage for office occupations is fixed at $20 per weak Lower entrance 
rates are prescribed for each employment, $12 per week in some, 
other rates being $13, $13.20, and $14 per week. 
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Oregon. 


‘THE Industrial Welfare Commission of Oregon not only regulates 

the minimum wage of women and minors, but also is charged 
with the regulation of work time, sanitary conditions, etc. The 
fourth biennial report of this commission takes up the work of the 
commission immediately following the war, a war emergency con- 
ference which had been at work during October and November. 
1918, being dissolved early in 1919. On June 6 a new conference 
was eect. which began its work 10 days later and made recom- 
mendations upon which the 12 new orders were based. These 
mainly related to classes of workers previously covered, though 
two new groups were added to the list, women elevator operators 
and student nurses. A general weekly rate of $13.20 for experienced 
workers was agreed upon, adult learners beginning at $9. A rate of 
$6 for minors 14 years of age, $7.20 if 15, and $8.50 if 16 was also 
adopted for all employments. The rates were based on the 9-hour 
day and 48-hour week, the new orders becoming effective October 
14, 1919. One question before the conference was whether or not 
the commission should require one day of rest in each seven con- 
secutive days. It was decided that this matter should be regulated 
by peg law applicable to all industries, and the commission 
itself took no action. 

Overtime permits to meet cases of emergency were issued in 63 
cases in 1919 and 170 in 1920, 1,121 women being affected in the 
earlier year and 1,461 in the later. 

Prosecutions were brought by the commission in 22 cases, all 
relating to working time. In nine the defendant was found guilty, 
in five not guilty, and eight were settled out of court after complaint 
had been filed with the district attorney. There were 31 complaints 
involving claims for wages: wages were collected in 17 cases, the 
amount being $1,370.94. 

The most insistent problem before the commission is said to be 
that of apprenticeship. Existing periods under the Oregon orders 
are too long. However, occupations in the same industry may be 
so different as to involve the same need of teaching to a worker o! 
skill in one line changing to another as if she were a beginner. 
The commission does not feel that it has found a solution of thi: 
problem, but suggests there must be cooperation between the learner 
and the employer, though the former is usually at an age of such 
irresponsibility as to require special methods of organization and 
training. 





Report of Basic Wage Commission of Australia.’ 


REPORT has recently been submitted to the Commonwealth 
A Parliament of Australia by a special commission on the subject 
of a basic wage rate for workers. This commission has spent 

a year in its work, and determined the bape rates of wages neces- 


sary to support a man, his wife, and three children under 14 years of 
age in the principal industrial centers of the State. The average for the 
mmonwealth was given as £5 16s. ($28.23, par). This contrasts 





1 Wellington. Data from New Zealand Employers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin, Jan. 6, 1921. 
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with the equivalent rate for 1914 of £3 9s. ($16.79, par) and that of 
£2 2s. ($10.22, par) in 1907. The Commonwealth statistician showed 
figures from which it appears that 84s. 8d. ($20.60, par) in 1920 are 
the equivalent of 43s. 1d. ($10.48, par) in 1907. 

The year 1907 is given as the date when the conception of a basic 
wage first took form in an arbitration award declaring that 7s. ($1.70, 
par) per day was a fair and reasonable wage for a man with a wife and 
three children. The commission’s present report of a similar cost of 
£5 16s. ($28.23, par) per week is taken as proof of the imperative neces- 
sity of readjustment of wages. However, the commission estimates 
that the payment of the latter sum to all male adult workers would not 
only be an intolerable burden on industry, advancing costs of living 
in a continuous spiral; but, further, that there is no oceasion for a 
provision to be made generally, since for the estimated 1,000,000 
male employees in 1920 there were but 900,000 children instead of 
the 3,000,000 theoretically assumed. Instead, therefore, of paying a 
family minimum rate to every adult male it is proposed to pay an 
individual rate of £4 ($19.47, par), with the auxiliary amounts of 12s. 
($2.92, par) for each child dependent upon the wage earner. Obvi- 
ously this would put a premium on single men and small families. 
[t is therefore proposed to furnish a Commonwealth endowment by 
which members could be paid the sum of 12s. ($2.92, par) per week 
for each child instead of making a discriminatory rate against the 
employers of fathers of families. This would be accomplished by 
requiring each employer to pay £4 ($19.47, par), the basic rate for 
a single adult, to every worker regardless of his family condition; 
besides this he would pay for each worker the sum of 10s. 9d. ($2.62, 
par) into a general fund, from which payments to mothers could be 
made. It was computed that not only would this stabilize and 
equalize conditions, but that it would effect a saving of approxi- 
mately £65,000,000 ($316,322,500, par) in the Commonwealth as 
against advancing rates of all adult workers to the necessary family 
basic rate of £5 16s. ($28.23, par). 

Prime Minister Hughes in presenting this report classed this 
suggestion as “‘entirely novel,” and not subject to immediate deter- 
mination. 

Press comment on the report is to the effect that it proposes an 
impossibility if all workers are to receive such an amount as that 
named by the commission; while the Queensland Employers’ Federa- 
tion stressed the general inapplicability of a rate en 4 was computed 
on the basis of a family of five and which would inevitably call for 
an excessive maintenance allowance due to the nonexistence of large 
numbers of the children and also of many nonexistent wives. 


———_—_—=o+__ —— 
Minimum Wages for Printers in Switzerland.’ 


HE arbitration office of the printing trade in Switzerland made 
z an investigation in October, 1920, of the cost of living in 
different localities in Switzerland for the purpose of determin- 

ing whether the minimum wage for the workers in this trade should 
be increased. The cost of living budget was less comprehensive than 


' Communauté professionelle de l’Imprimerie en Suisse. La repartition des localiiés en Suisse. Buch- 
druckerei Gasser et Cie. Basel, 1920. 23 pp. 
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in most investigations, including only food requirements for a family 
of five, as determined by the Union of Swiss Cooperative Societies, 
and rent and taxes. The taxes covered those imposed by Cantons and 
communes, church and so-called personal taxes, while military and 
fire-brigade taxes and contributions to societies and unions were not 
included. 

The country was divided into 311 localities, and the cost of living 
for the items mentioned was found to range from 3,004 francs to 
4,435 francs ($579.77 to $855.96, par) per year. The minimum wages 
as already established were divided into four classes, that for class A 
being 65 francs ($12.55, par) per week; class B, 70 franes ($13.51, 
par); class C, 77 to 82 frances ($14.86 to $15.83, par), and class D, 
82 to 90 francs ($15.83 to $17.37, par) for married men, while the 
minimum for single men varied from 65 to 87 francs ($12.55 to $16.79, 
par). In order to divide the different localities into their proper 
categories, the difference between the highest and lowest living costs, 
1,431 francs ($276.18, par), was divided by four and the quotient, 
358, added to each rll to determine the limit of the grade. This 
division would give 147 localities in class A, in which cost of living 
was from 3,004 to 3,362 francs ($579.77 to $648.87, par); 138 locali- 
ties in class B, 3,363 to 3,720 francs ($649.06 to $717.96, par); 20 
localities in class C, 3,721 to 4,078 francs ($718.15 to $787.05, par), 
and 6 localities in class D, 4,079 to 4,435 francs ($787.25 to $855.96, 
par). An increased minimum wage was established, subsequent to 
the publishing of the report, of 76 francs ($14.67, par) for class A, 
82 francs ($15.83, par) for class B, 91 francs ($17.56, par) for class ©, 
and 103 francs ($19.88, par) for class D. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in February, 1921. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 

7 concerning the volume of employment in February, 1921, from 

representative establishments in 13 selected manufacturing 
industries and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of February, 1921, with those of identical 
establishments for February, 1920, it appears that there were de- 
creases in the number of persons employed in all industries. The 
largest decreases are 44.2 per cent in hosiery and underwear, 41.3 per 
cent in automobiles, 36.3 per cent in leather, and 35.1 per cent in 
woolen. The smallest decreases are 2 per cent in bituminous coal 
mining and 0.1 per cent in cotton manufacturing. 

When compared with February, 1920, the amount of the pay rolls 
in February, 1921, show decreases in all industries. The greatest 

; decrease, 74.4 per cent, is shown in the automobile industry. Respec- 
tive decreases of 51.3 per cent, 45.8 per cent, and 44.3 per cent appear 
in the hosiery and underwear, woolen, and leather industries. Bitu- 
minous coal mining shows a decrease of 1 per cent. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 
1920, AND FEBRUARY, 1921. 


Number on pay roll. 





Amount of pay roll. 


Estab- 

lish- | ~~ —— , 

ments | Por | a 
report- | Period | | as ol =. =. 

Industry | ing for of | Daher . Seemeadinee! . en cont 

| Febru-| pay roll | Febru- | Febru- r rease Tebru. Febru- (increase 
| ary " | Sy | fone 1S Or} ary, 1920. | Sty» | (+) or 

bok 1920. | 1921. | de | ™Y* | i9%1. | de 
years crease | crease 
- . (—). (—). 








Iron and steel............... 116 2 wks. . ./188,958 /143,228 | —24.2 |$13, 892,294 |$ 















| 
! 











9,274,639 | —33.2 
Automobile manufacturing. . 44 | 1 wk..../|157, 160 | 92,302 | —41.3 | 5,063,400 | 1,298,263 | —74.4 
Car building and repairing - .| 50 | 4mo....| 45, 587 | 38,009 | —16.6 | 2,719,874 | 2, 560, 886 | — 5.8 
Cotton manufacturing... ...) 54 | Ll wk....| 53,975 | 53,903 | — 0.1 | 1,099,144 921,396 | —16.2 
Cotton finishing. ............ 16 |...do....| 12,787 | 10,746 | —16.0 286, 824 236,181 | —17.7 
Hosiery and underwear ..... 60 ...do....| 30,614 | 17,080 | —44.2 567 , 609 276,523 | —51.3 
i. | oe 52 |...do....| 51, 150 | 33,189 | —35.1 | 1,279,027 693,199 | —45.8 
ORE. 6 iis. BS PAST SORA 42 | 2wks...| 18, 765 | 14,827 | —21.0 908 , 392 675, 588 — 25.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. .| 46 | 1 wk....| 31,058 | 22,802 | —26.6 | 1,057,970 674, 317 | —36.3 
Leather manufacturing. ..... 34 |...do... .] 17,583 | 11,209 | —36.3 | 455, 853 254,081 | —44.3 
Boots and shoes............| 84 |...do....| 72,522 | 54,316 | —25.1 | 1,676,059 | 1,314,914] -—2L.5 
Paper making............... 55 |. «-@0.5. ‘| 30, 442 | 27,408 | —10.0 776,675 | 679,726| —12.5 
Cigar manufacturing. . . . .... 56 |...do....| 17,034 | 15,755 | — 7.5 340, 790 297 , 723 —12.6 
Coal mining (bit ous)... 86 | 4mo....| 23,909 | 23,430 | — 2.0 1,533,950 | 1,518,176 - 1.0 








Comparative data for February, 1921, and January, 1921, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 10 industries there 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in February 
as compared with January, and in 4, a decrease. The largest in- 
crease, 42 per cent, is shown in the woolen industry. Men’s ready- 
made clothing shows an increase of 21.1 per cent and hosiery and 
underwear an increase of .20.8 per cent. The smallest increases, 0.8 
per cent and 0.2 per cent, appear in iron and steel, and leather. Per- 
centage decreases of 12.8 per cent and 3.3 per cent appear in car 
building and repairing and cigar making, respectively. 
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When comparing February, 1921, with January, 1921, eight indus- 
tries show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 
six show a decrease. The most important increases, 34.6 per cent 
and 31.4 per cent, occur in men’s ready-made clothing and woolen, re- 
spectively. Car building and repairing shows a decrease of 14.4 per 
cent, while the decrease reported in the leather industry is 0.8 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1921. 















































_- Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
ments oes iL ee yas sa gre ereerrs , 
report- : er 1 
Industr ing for be cent of cent o 
or te Janu- ay roll Janu- | Febru- jincrease} Janu- Febru- |jincrea.e 
ary | Pay "| ary, ary, | (+)or ary, ary, +) or 
and | 1921. 1921. de- 1921. 1921. de 
Febru- crease : creas 
ary. (—). (- 
Iron and steel.............. 114 | 2wks... 140,511 | 141,699 | + 0.8 |$0,784,692 {$0,252,021 ! 
Automobile manufacturing. 40 | lwk....' 74,879 | 75,879 | + 1.3 826, 042 972,844) +17.5 
Car building and repairing. . 48 } me. -.. 44,461 | 38,764 | —12.8 | 3,044,055 | 2,604,961 | —14.4 
Cotton manufacturing... ... 53 wk.... 45,671 | 53,808 | +17.8 764, 397 919, 167 +20. 2 
Cotton finishing. ........... 16 |...do..... 9,518 | 10,746 | +12.9 200, 333 236, 181 +17.9 
Hosiery and underwear. . . . 60 |...do.....' 14,258] 17,229 | +20.8 219, 030 278, 840 +27. 
Ye RS Pee eee 52 |...do..... 23,376 | 33,189 | +42.0] 527,740/ 693,199] +31.4 
i a i a ee 42 | 2wks... 14,268 14,827 | + 3.9 596 , 469 675, 588 + 13. 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 46 | lwk.... 18,550! 22,463 | +21.1 496 , 008 667, 542 +34. 6 
Leather manufacturing... . 36 |...do..... 11,916 | 11,945} + 0.2] 271,493 | 269,352] — 0.~ 
Boots and shoes............ 83 |...do..... 47,457 | 51,467 | + 84] 988,633 | 1,224,037 | +2%.. 
Paper making..............| 54 |...do..... 28,710} 27,809 | — 3.1 722, 641 700, 834 — 3 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... BA ts . cas 15,015 14,524 | — 3.3 289, 617 273, 448 
Coal mining (bituminous). -| 79 |} 4mo.... 21,464 20,840 | — 2.9 | 1,436,263 | 1,338,746 | f 











In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to th. 
number of employees on the pay roll, 94 plants in the iron and stec' 
industry reported 110,395 employees as actually working on ti) 
last full day of the pay-roll period reported for February, 1921, : 
against 148,816 for the reported pay-roll period in February, 192: 
a decrease of 25.8 per cent. Figures given by 91 establishments !)) 
the iron and steel industry show that 106,777 employees were actual!) 
working on the last full day of the pay period reported for Feh 
ruary, 1921, as against 109,447 for the same period in January, 192) 
a decrease of 2.4 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Eamings. 


[8 12 of the 14 industries there were some establishments reportiny 
wage rate decreases during the period January 15 to Februar) 
15, 1921. 

Tron and steel.—All the men in two establishments had a decreas: 
of 25 per cent, while a decrease of 21 per cent was made in two othe: 
plants, affecting all the men in the first a and 95 per cent of the 
men in the second plant. Eighteen mills reported a decrease of 2\) 
Se cent, affecting the entire force in 15 mills, 66 per cent of the 
orce in one mill, 50 per cent of the force in one mill, and laborers 
only in another mill. Ninety per cent of the employees in one plan! 
received a decrease of 18 per cent. A general decrease of 15 per cen! 
was made by one concern, while in two other concerns a 15 per cent 
decrease affected 60 per cent and 90 per cent of the force, respec- 
tively. A wage-rate decrease of approximately 12 per cent was 
made to all employees in one mill and to 95 per cent of the employees 
in the second mill. In five establishments a decrease of 10 per cent 
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was made, affecting from 40 per cent to 100 per cent of the force. 
All employees in two concerns had decreases, ranging from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Decreases ranging from 7 per cent to 15 per 
cent were made to about 10 per cent of the force in one mill, while 
all employees in another ill received reductions, ranging from 8 
per cent to 16 per cent. A decrease of 5 per cent to all men was 
reported by one concern, while a decrease of approximately 1 per 
cent was made to 8 per cent of the men in another concern. In 
one plant time and one-half was eliminated, resulting in decreases 
ranging from 9 per cent to 14 per cent in earnings. Another plant 
reported the elimination of time and one-half, but did not state the 
reduction in earnings caused thereby. The per capita earnings re- 
ported for the February pay-roll period, as compared with the pay- 
roll period for January, show a decrease of 6.2 per cent. Many 
establishments reported irregular operations, due to lack of orders. 

Automobiles.—A decrease of about 15 per cent was reported by 
one establishment, affecting 30 per cent of the force. Twenty-five 
per cent of the employees in one plant had a decrease of 5 per cent, 
while about 24 per cent of the employees in another plant received 
a decrease of 4 per cent. Following the period of depression in 
January, establishments are gradually resuming operations, and the 
per capita earnings are 16.2 per cent greater than last month. 

Car building and repairing.—The entire force of one shop was re- 
duced 20 per cent in wages. Reductions in the number of employees 
were reported by many plants. Comparing the per capita earnings for 
February with those for January, a decrease of 1.9 per cent is shown. 

Cotton manufacturing.—The wages of all employees in one estab- 
lishment were decreased 15 per cent, while a reduction of 12 per cent 
was made to all employees in another establishment. Five plants re- 
ported a wage-rate decrease of 10 per cent, affecting the entire force 
in all plants. An average decrease of 74 per cent was reported by 
one concern. The per capita earnings of the workers increased 2 
per cent during February as compared with January. 

Hosiery on underwear.—Three mills reported respective wage- 

rate decreases of 224 per cent, 15 per cent, and 10 per cent, but did 
not state the number of employees affected. A decrease of 20 per 
cent in wages was made by one establishment, affecting 98 per cent 
of the econ tala while one-half of the employees in another estab- 
lishment had a decrease of 18% per cent in wages. In three plants, 
a wage decrease of 10 per cent was reported, affecting the entire 
force in the first plant, 75 per cent of the force in the second, and 20 
per cent of the force in the third plant. Increased production was 
reported by several plants. The per capita earnings are 5.3 per 
cent higher than during January. 
Walien._Three mills reported a decrease of 224 per cent, affect- 
ing the entire force in two mills and 95 per cent of the force in the 
third mill. In two concerns a bonus of $3 per week was discon- 
tinued, and in addition a wage reduction of 7 per cent was made. 
A decrease of 7.5 per cent in per capita earnings is shown when 
comparing February with January figures. 

S .‘The entire force of one establishment was reduced 21 per 
cent in wages. A general wage decrease of 20 per cent was reported 
by one mill. In one establishment decreases ranging from 15 per’ 
cent to 20 per cent were made; while in another establishment all 
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employees had decreases, ranging from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 
One concern reported a 15 per cent decrease to 93 per cent of the 
force. Three mills made a decrease of 10 per cent, affecting al! 
—— in two mills and 90 per cent of the employees in the third 
mill. Increased hours of operation and increased production wer« 
reported for this industry during the February pay-roll period, caus 
ing the per capita earnings to be increased 9 per cent. 

Men’s ready-made clothing. —Weekly reductions ranging from $2 
to $5 were made by one establishment. While many concerns are 


still partly closed, a gradual increase of business is reported for 


those in operation. Per capita earnings have increased 11.1 per 
cent during the period under review. 

Leather.—A bonus for full-time service was granted by one estal- 
lishment. Decreases ranging from 20 to 25 per cent were made (0 
about 60 per cent of the employees in one tannery. In three plants 
approximately the entire force was reduced 20 per cent in wages. 
Practically all employees of three tanneries had respective wage re- 


ductions of 15 per cent, 10 per cent, and 7 per cent. A decrease «/ 


5 cents per hour, affecting new ca er only, was reported by one 
establishment; while another establishment reported a decrease 0! 
30 cents per day, affecting all employees. Shght business depres- 


sion was reported and per capita earnings show a decrease of 1 per 


cent, when comparing February with January figures. 

Boots and shoes.—Approximately 75 per cent of the force in on 
factory had an average wage reduction of 12 per cent. The grant- 
ing of a 10 per cent bonus was discontinued by one establishmen| 
Due to increased production, the per capita earnings show an in- 
crease of 14.2 per cent, when comparing the earnings for Februar, 
with those for the previous month. 

Paper.—Ten per cent of the employees in one mill were reduce: 
20 per cent in wages. A reduction of 162 per cent was made to a 
employees in one establishment, while 95 per cent of the employee 
in another establishment had a wage reduction of 15 per cent. Two 
plants reported a wage-rate decrease of 10 per cent, affecting th. 
entire force in one plant and 70 per cent of the force in the oth 
plant. A 10 per cent bonus was discontinued by one mill. Cond: 
tions appear to be somewhat improved over those reported for !«- 
month, the per capita earnings showing an increase of 0.1 per cent 

Cigarern tee establishment oananal a wage rate decrease of |” 
per cent to 90 per cent of the employees. A decrease of 10 p: 
cent was made en four factories, affecting practically the entir 


. 


force in two factories, 90 per cent of the force in the third, and 6°) 


per cent of the force in the fourth. General wage rate reduction- 
were reported by two concerns. The per capita earnings decreas! 
2.4 per cent since the January pay-roll period. 





Employment and Unemployment in Canada in 1920. 


T's following table taken from the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for 


February, 1921 (p. 213) shows the percentage of employmen' 
in Canada in April, July, and October, 1920, and on January 


1, 1921, by industry, as reported by employers. In this table the 


middle week in January, 1920, is taken as the base, or 100. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, JULY, AND OCTOBER, 1920, 
AND ON JAN. 1, 1921, BY INDUSTRY. 


(January, 1920=100.] 


















































me Apr. 17, | July 17, | Oct. 16, | Jan. 1, 
Industry. 1920. 1920. 1920" | 1921. 
LOggiNG. ~~ - «= ++ = 222-2 eee ene e eee eee eee eee e eee e eee eens 60.2 46.6 71.2 | 88 6 
Mining: 
IE Sa Ss eds sch dae eee sees clate coderan eee 98.7 96.0 96.5 84. 
ORccatax PMR A th beee ns sca addwilihin ss neresinnmen sy we 42 #40 89.9 | 87.5 97.6 103.9 
Nonmetallic minerals other than coal....................... 112.1 7 133.3 131.0 ! 108.5 
Manufacturing: 
Edible antmal products (meat products, milk, etc.).....__. 93.7 109. 4 108. 0 | 83.7 
EE ea 100. 1 122. 2 107.6 | 67.0 
Clay, glass and stone products..............................| 109. 3 114.2 114. 6 | 90.8 
Edible plant products (flour and flour products, sugar, etc.) | 101.7 105. 1 106. 4 71.8 
Fur oe I ee abet 97.8 96.1 110.1 | 82.8 
EI a aa ee 106. 9 106.3 105.4 81.9 
Leather and leather products....................... ae 97.5 | 89. 5 71.7 | 59.0 
8g Sh Pau duneadient chen an hoa man as 102. 8 100. 7 98.9 | 96.6 
Nonferrous metal products... e ee itaata chute tame 101.7 | 101. 4 99.9 | 79.7 
i ae ne 106. 0 114. 2 109. 6 fis 
Rubber products........... Tet re eee 108. 6 110. 0 91.3 | 54.6 
Textile products............... A EB Ee) ieee Men 103. 6 99.9 ; 97.7 | 69.2 
Transportation: 
Pe ree Pore eet eee 101. 6 104. 1 104.0 | 104.2 
Oe ee ee ae sy eee 100. 2 103.5 | 106.6 | 102. 0 
Wee .......-- a Pa) See ee? NORM 123. 2 187.6 | 189.8 | 116.4 
Construction: | 
Building... . hs Sane oe Js aN 104.4 | 166. 2 181.3 111.9 
a a seal 18.9 j 169. 2 159. 8 99.7 











Reports by 1,573 trade-unions, with a total membership of 208,320, 
show a percentage of unemployment at the end of December, 1920, 
of 13.4 for the Dominion as a whole. Compared with November, 
1929, and with December of preceding years this percentage is an in- 
crease. The largest percentage of unemployment was in the clothing 
industry and the lowest was in mining, quarrying, and refining of oil. 


sooo ge 
Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
A S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for February, 


1921, the operations of the employment exchanges for the 

four weeks ending January 7, 1921, are summarized as follows: 
The average daily number of applications from workpeople during 
the four weeks was 25,704; of vacancies notified, 3,454; and of va- 
eancies filled, 2,630. 

Compared with the previous month the daily average of applica- 
tions from workpeople showed an increase of 44.4 per cent, while the 
daily average of vacancies notified and vacancies filled showed 
increases of 16.3 per cent and 18.1 per cent, respectively. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 22,617, 
of whom 15,280 were men and 7,337 women. There were 3,008 
average daily vacancies reported, 1,822 men and 1,186 women. The 
average number of positions filled daily shows an increase of 55.8 per 
cent among men and 11 per cent among women, when compared 
with the previous month. 

Among the occupational groups in which positions were filled by 
men, the largest number of positions filled were in building and con- 
struction of works, with 31.5 per cent of the total number of men; 
general laborers, with 29.1 per cent, and the transport trades with 7 
percent. Of the women, 74.5 per cent were placed in domestic service. 

As regards juveniles, 30,110 applications were received from boys, ' 
4,460 vacancies were notified, and 3,865, or 86.7 per cent, were filled. 
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The number of applications received from girls was 34,711, and 


the number of vacancies notified for girls 4,892. Of the vacancies p 
notified 3,655, or 74.7 per cent, were filled. ‘ 
Of the total vacancies filled for juveniles, 19.8 per cent were filled by ‘ 
my mE who thus obtained their first situation since leaving schoo). t 
he following table shows, for men and women, the number of ° 


applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies fille: 
during the four weeks ending January 7, 1921. 


APPLICATION FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED = 
DURING FOUR WEEKS ENDING JANUARY 7, 1921. 















































fs ge ——e Vacancies 
‘ ified. filled. 
Group of trades.! et ren ” | oe a8 in ad 
Men. Women.; Men. | Women. | Men. | Women. 
} —_————__ | = — 
ESE Ca aa eee eee eB Te el eer: 5,050 |......... | 3, 789 , - 
Construction of works...................-...-- | Sees Ff Oy 6, 887 |..... 
Engineering and iron founding ...............- 53, 582 4, 828 2,192 104 1, 847 ) C 
OO SE ee Sa oe ere ee fee {eee . Tha Bess. - 
Construction of vehicles... . - . = 8 ih glhhEie Be PE S § Saeeecets oy Re pe i) 
Miscellaneous metal trades...................- 27, 802 | 5, 124 201 223 160 198 
ND BUTI ooo ca Wwh ede ss nacmendncccsacucs 4,862; 24,118 840 | 20,225 630 10, 289 lr 
Commercial and clerical............ nat si eee 7, 572 | 5, 944 1, 815 1,325 1, 588 1,057 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages... .- . | 35,476 | 3, 386 ‘ 252 2, 383 18 
IN, lb nae ced athd nes onithetnd< inbound 4, 382 220 671 91 502 63 
I biiiihd deinen sindevianaineinpawibdwina<s da 20,049} 51,673 189 422 149 Q 
Dress (including boots and shoes)............-. | 13,971 29, 176 135 736 92 34 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging............. 3, 761 6,418 169 217 113 7 
SNE PEN BK. ow bay ccdgcce nds cho ccsceectdes | 45, 389 5,299} 10,141 68 9, 858 
All other trades........... Pi. dada sb babbdn sok 37, 235 17, 890 5, 195 1, 251 4, 443 S36 P 
WON 6.n/ct. AaB thw hh fobs dale ods deep neat | 320,889 | 154,076 | 38,264 | 24,914] 33,917) 13,7 Ir 
Casual occupations (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from all ot! ; 1 
figures above. The number of casual jcbs found for workpeople in these occupations during the peri«! ; 
was 2,078. 
Net c 
Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in January, !92/. . 
HE following figures as to the condition of employment in v 
Great Britain and Ireland in January, 1921, as compare: 


with December, 1920, and January, 1920, were compiled from H 
figures appearing ‘in the Labor Gazette for February, 1921. Simils: 
information for October was published in the January, 1921, Review. 

In January, 1921, as compared with December, 1920, there wer: 
only four industries that reported increases in the number of person- 
employed. These are 1.1 per cent in quarrying, 0.9 per cent in t/ s; 
brick trade, 0.6 per cent in coal mining, and 0.5 per cent in tii 
nage trade. The largest decrease, 34.3 per cent, is shown in tlic C 
inen trade. A decrease of 13.3 per cent appears in both the hosier) 
and cotton trades. 

Comparing January, 1921, and December, 1920, the earnings © 


employees show an increase in one industry—2.7 per cent in the brick . 
trade. ‘The linen trade shows a decrease of 39.6 per cent. Decreases 
of 19.1 per cent, 14.7 per cent, 13.6 per cent, and 12.5 per cent appear B 


in the cotton, hosiery, jute, and glass trades, respectively. 

The number of persons employed during January, 1921, in the 
cement trade shows an increase of 30.3 per cent over the January, T 
1920, number; while the brick trade shows an increase of 18.5 per 
cent. A decrease of 43.6 per cent is reported for the linen trade 
and a decrease of 32.1 per cent for the lace trade. 
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ate earnings of employees in January, 1921, as com- 
anuary, 1920, show an increase of 68.1 per cent in the 


cement trade and 51.1 per cent in the brick trade. Decreases of 49.4 


per cent, 44.7 per cent, and 38.4 per cent appear in the linen, lace, and 
tailoring trades, respectively. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED 
IRELAND) IN JANUARY, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1920, AND JANUARY, 


1920. 


KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 


[Compiled from figures in the Labour Gazette, London, February, 1921.) 


AND 








Industries and basis of 


comparison. 





Coa] mining: 
Average number of 


Tron mining: 


Average number of 


Number of employees......-. 


Quarrying: 
Average number of 
Wing Siwsacwcecds 
Number of employees 


Pig iron: Number of furnaces in 


Dlest.icu. sak i’ «é-eeade 
Iron and steel works: 


Number ofemployees. 


Number of shifts work 


Tin plate, steel, and galvanized 


+ 


sheet trades: 
in operation....... pata 
Cotton trade: 


umber of mills 


Number ofemployees.. ..... 


Woolen trade: 


Number ofemployees....... 
Earnings ofemplovees. ...... 


Worsted trade: 
Number ofemployees. 
Earnings ofemployees 
Hosiery trade: 


Number ofemployees.. .-... 


Earnings of employees 
Jute trade: 


Number ofemployees.. . -... 


Earnings of employees 
Linen trade: 


Number of employees - 


__ Earnings of employees 
Silk trade: 


Number of employees . 


_ Earnings of employees 
Carpet trade: 
Num ber ofemployees . 


Earnings ofemployees. ..-. -. 


Lace trade: 


Number of employees... .... 


Earnings of employees 
Bleaching, printing, dyein 
finishing: 


Number of employees . 


Earnings of employees 
Boot and shoe trade: 

Number ofemployees . 

Earnings of employees 


g,and 


Leather trades: Number of em- 


ployees ! 
Tail trade: 
Num of employees . 


Earnings ofemployees. .... .. 


and collar trade: 
Number of employees. 


Earnings of employees. 





} 


} 
| 








Per cent of 
increase (+ ) or 
decrease (— ) in 
January, 1921, as 
compared with— 





Decem- | Janu- 
ber, ary, 
1920. | 1920. 
— 8.4] —8.0 
+ .6 + 5.4 
-- 13.3 | | .~-12.3 
— 9.61 =i 7 
-— $6) & 8.3 
+ 1.1 +11.3 | 
a B59 bi a 60 
—10.4 ;— 7.0 
—13.7 | —11.7 
—49.8 —57.6 
wit, 2 —19.3 
—19.11 32.6 

3.2 — 8.7 
i £.Oh HS 
-— $1 +89 
— 7.8); — 8.1 

213.3) ~25.4 
<P i  ~$7.8 
— 3.4| — 7.6 
—iS.61 —&.2 
—34.3| —43.6 

39.6 | —49.4 
— 5.5 —10.9 
—10.0 a 6.3 
- 2s) + O13 
— 4.0 438. . 
— 6.7 | —32. 1 
— 5.4) —44.7 
ony he 5 | >: 2 
—12.:2{, —2Z.7 
— 3.4] —15.5 
=~ 6] —38.6 
~~ 2.5) o@.9 
Role | 22.1 
— 83; —38.4 
—3.9| — 4.2 
—W.5 —11.9 








! Based on unemployment. 








Industries and basis of 


comparison. 





Other clothing trades: 


Dressmaking 


W 


Corset 


milli- 
em- 


and 
nery—Number 
loyees 
olesale mantle, costume, 
blouses, ete.—Number of 
employ ees— 
London 


of 


Manchester............ 3 


SE 
trade—Number of 
II 6666 6d 00002000 


Wood working and furnishing: 


Number of employees! 


Brick trade: 


N 


Earnings of employees 


umber of employees 


Cement trade: 


N 


Earnings of employees. --.... 


umber ofemployees....... 


Paper, printing, and bookbind- 


ing trades: 


Paper trades— 


Number of employees 
reported by  trade- 
uniems*,..<.... sign stones 

Number of employees 
reported by employers. 

Earnings of employees 
reported by employers. 


Printing trades 


B 


Number of employees 


reported by  trade- 
PRES 3% ckew iawasaics 
Number of employees 


reported by employers. 
Earnings of employees 
reported by employers. 
ookbinding trades— 
Number 
reported by trade- 
is pee Pare ere 
Number of employees 
reported by employers. 
Earnings of employees 
reported by employers. 


Pottery trades: 


Per cent of 
increase (+ ) or 
decrease (— )in 

January, 1921, as 

compared with— 





j 
Decem-| Janu- 


ber, | ary. 
1920, 1920. 





Number of employees... ..-. 
Earnings ofemployees. . . - . og? 


Glass trades: 


Number ofemployees....... 


Earnings of employees 
Food-preparation trades: 
Number ofemployees. 
Earnings ofemployees 
_— and me abor: 
er ofemployees........ 
Seamen: Saaaber 


Num- 


of employees. . 


of employees | 





— 3.4 6.1 
— 1.6 24.8 

; a eae 15.3 

|- 5.2 21.9 

} 

a 8.9 

3.4 

| 

f+ 9 18.5 
+ 2.7 51.1 
um of +30.3 
—_ x 4+6§8, 1 

| 

| 

} ) (2) 

| 

| — 1.9 1.2 

| - OF 9.6 

Large 3.7 

| — 3.0 — 2.2 

ra 7.8 7.9 
— 2.4 — 3.5 
— 3.3 + 5.4 
=— 0.6 + 2.7 
+ .§ + 6.5 
— 2.8 +25.2 
=— 9.2 -12.6 
—12.5 + .6 
— 3.4 —11.5 

— 2.5 — 1.4 

| —~2.9| —20.1 
— 3.4}; — 9.9 
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2 No report. 









MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Employment Conditions in Foreign Countries. 


France (Lyon District).' 





HE labor situation in this region, as a result of the business 
depression that commenced first to be seriously felt in Septem- 
ber last year, is becoming more aggravated. It was hoped 

that the new year would bring at least a partial resumption of busi- 
ness, and thus relieve the situation, but the wish seems to have been 
taken for the reality. There has been a gradual decrease during 
the last few weeks in almost all lines of work in the Lyon district. 
The local condition will become serious, unless a different turn in 
events occurs. Up to the present, there seems to have been an 
earnest effort made both by capital and labor to find a temporary 
working basis until conditions become better. Many manufacturers 
are continuing to keep their plants open on part time, and thus give 
employment to as many as possible. In other industries, where 
there is a demand for the articles manufactured, the workmen have 
accepted reduced wages. Many-concerns unfortunately have no| 
been able to take initiative in this regard, because of scarcity of ready 
capital, or the fact that they have stocks on hand, or a genera! 
hesitation to manufacture in face of uncertain markets. 

The local situation has been in part relieved by departure to other 
countries, or return to their native countries, of large numbers | 
foreign laborers who came to France during the war. The city 
Lyon is also undertaking in whatever way possible to provide emplo 
ment during the crisis. The municipal council of Lyon recently 
voted 32,000,000 francs [$6,176,000, par] for the purpose of increasin » 
work on public constructions, and thus give employment to 
many unskilled laborers as ape ag Work on the municip 
stadium is to be resumed, as also on the large hospital commence! 
before the war. In addition, an appropriation was also made })\ 
the city council of 140,000 frances [$27,020, par] for the relief of women 
laborers, as they_can not be given employment in the constructiv 
of public works. 

Unemployment in Specified Industries. 


The following has been published as an approximate estimate «' 
the situation in various local industries: 

Ready-made clothing.—Eighty per cent of the 10,000 workme: 
normally employed in this industry are estimated to be out 0! 
employment. Work is still very reduced. The condition of certain 
women usually engaged in this work, particularly in the manu- 
facture of shirts, corsets, lingerie, gloves, etc., is said to be causiny 
hardship. 

Metallurgical industries.—This industry, which follows the manii- 
facture of silk in this district in importance, reports 25 per cent vo! 
its employees out of work. This percentage does not include tlic 
laborers working reduced hours. Large numbers of foreign laborers 
employed in this city during the war, and principally engaged i 
metallurgical industries and in the manufacture of automobiles and 
camions, were the first dismissed, and as heretofore stated, have 





1 From the American consul at Lyon, Jan. 14, 1921. 
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either gone to other countries or returned to their homes. Only the 
specialists or skilled labor remain little affected by the present crisis. 

Dyeing industry.—The condition in this field is far from satisfactory. 
The situation has gradually grown worse in the last few weeks. 
The percentage out of work is given as high as 80 per cent. When 
the importance of this industry. is recalled in its alliance with the 
manufacture of silk, the large number of workmen affected can be 
easily seen. 

Tulle manufacture.—There is very little being done in this industry. 
Many plants are open only two days a week in the Department of 
Rhone. In neighboring centers 30 per cent of the employees are 
estimated to be out of work. Manufacturers and employees are 
holding meetings in an effort to find some way to remedy the situa- 
tion at least temporarily. 

Furniture and furnishings (sculptors, cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
ctc.). —The percentage out of work in this industry is reported to be 30. 

Automobile and aviation.—These two industries are very hard hit, 
as in all countries. Thirty-five per cent to 45 per cent of the em- 
ployees have been dismissed. Automobile manufacturers find them- 
selves especially in difficult positions. This industry normally 
employs about 20,000 workmen. 

Shoe manufacture.—Another reduction in hours of work is reported. 

Chemical industry.—Decrease of personnel, 20 per cent. 

Hides and leather.—Decrease of personnel, 60 per cent. 

Rubber.— Decrease of personnel, 40 per cent. 

Estimates of the number of people out of work in the vicinity of 
Lyon vary from 30,000 to 80,000. A conservative estimate would 
be at least somewhat near 45,000 or 50,000. 


Scotland.” 
STATISTICS supplied by the Ministry of Labor show that on Novem- 


ber 26 there were 37,287 persons registered as employed in the 
whole of Scotland. On December 3 the number of unemployed in 
Glasgow was given as 14,628. The total of unemployed is somewhat 
greater than these figures indicate as all do not register at the Ministry 
of Labor exchanges. The number is probably nearer 20,000. During 
the month there were no labor disputes of consequence, but at its 
close about 4,000 joiners employed in the shipbuilding industry struck 
upon the refusal of the employers to pay the $2.92 per week which had 
been paid the joiners in excess of the wages paid men in other branches. 
This advance was given to the men when werk was plentiful in the 
shipbuilding industry to induce them to remain rather than join the 
beaaieiie trade where higher wages were being paid. ‘The refusal to 


continue the payment of the excess was made necessary by the de- 
mand of the men in the other branches that their wages should be 
increased by the same amount as that given the joiners. There is 
no prospect of an immediate settlement, and if the strike is prolonged 
it will affect other branches of the industry. 


Dione 





2 From Department of State, transmitted by ane of its representatives in Glasgow, dated Dec. 15, 1920. 
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Hours of Women in Restaurants and Telephone Exchanges in 
Minnesota. 


in cities of the first and second class. The results of restrictin: 

such regulation to the larger cities are shown by the followin 
statement of the department of labor and industries in the Seven 
teenth biennial report, 1919-20: 


In the 168 restaurants in cities other than of the first and second class visited durin, 
the past two years it was found that most of the women worked more than the 5: 
hours a week which is the limit set for such workers in the four largest cities in th. 
State. As will be seen by the table, 95 of these workers were on duty from 80 to 8) 
hours a week, and 2 even were found who had worked more than 100 hours. It may 
be said that the work is not so hard in these smaller towns because there are fewe: 
patrons; but the fact is these girls usually do all kinds of work, not specializing as 
they do in the larger cities, therefore they are just as busy. It is quite the commo: 
thing for these women to be on duty from 10 to 12 hours a day, and in not a few cas:- 
15 to 16 hours a day. This work requires that they be on their feet most of the time 
the waitresses walking endlessly with their heavy trays, the kitchen workers expose: 
to the heat and humidity of their workrooms. 


| MINNESOTA hours of work for women are not regulated excep: 


Number of women working specified number of hours per week in restaurants outside 0 
cities of the first and second class. 


SED WR oso s0ces ou eo hedices sce ob! A Se ee ee 
re Os dk. ceSeletesee. 161 | EE ee ee ee . 
NT Cbs. ons be webliar@nr BF) Sov GR he OP EERias 5, Lids 2p ei ckaaares- 5 
Over 75'to 80. ..... 05.6. eee eee OP Ber Oe ss ee Clee de. 
key ee 95 | 


It has been found that telephone operators in some of the smal! 
northern towns “have been on duty 24 hours a day although nomi- 
nally on duty from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., not even having time off for 
meals.” 





— So 
— — 


The Two-Shift System for English Working Women. 


dren (employment) bill passed its third reading in the House of 

Lords, and was shortly after approved, thereby becomimg law. 
It had met with strong opposition because of its extension of the 
hours during which women ‘might be employed from 8 p. m. to 10 
p.m. Owing to this opposition, this extension of time was carefully 
safeguarded, the permissive clause running as follows: 


‘@} DECEMBER 9, 1920, the women, young persons, and chil- 
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The Secretary of State may, on the jeint application of the employer or employers 
of any factory or group of factories, and the majority of workpeople concerned in such 
factory or group of factories, subject to the provisions of this section, make orders 
authorizing the employment of women and young persons of the age of 16 vears and 
upward in any iactory or workshop at any time between the hours of 6 in the morning 
and 10 in the evening of any week day except Saturday, and between the hours of 
( in the morning and 2 in the afternoon on Saturday, in shifts averaging for each 
shift not more than 8 hours per day. 

As a further safeguard, it is provided that orders issued for any fac- 
tory shall be canceled whenever a joint representation against the two- 
shift system is made by organizations representing a majority of the 
employers and workers in the industry carried on in that factory, and 
also that in granting any order for the 2-shift system, the Secre- 
tary of State may impose such conditions as he ‘may consider neces- 
sary for the prbeare of safeguarding the welfare and interests of the 
persons employed in pursuance of the order.’”’ Still further, it is pro- 
vided that this permissive clause shall be valid for five years only, 
the idea being that this will be a sufficient period for testing the de- 
sirability of the 2-shift system. 

In 1901 the employment of women and young persons was pro- 
hibited between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., so that the present bill extends 
the night period within which they may lawfully be employed. Dur- 
ing the war the prohibition on night work was suspended in numerous 
instances, but this was supposed to be strictly an emergency measure, 
and the workers fully expected to have the old conditions restored. 
When this bill first came dees the House of Commons in May, 1920, 
the workers conducted so strong a fight against the extension of the 
hours that the clause permitting it was dropped. The Government 
thereupon postponed action upon the bill until a departmental com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Seg ey change could make its 
investigation and report. In November this committee presented its 
report, which was favorable to the change in hours, and the passage 
of the bill followed. 

The report of the committee ' gives in full the arguments for and 
against the change. From the employers’ side it was argued that in 
certain industries the cost of the modern plant is so great and its 
upkeep so expensive that it can not be advantageously run on a 
single-shift system. But if women may not be employed after 8 
o'clock at night, they can not be used in a 2-shift system, as the 
working-day would be reduced below the point of profitable returns. 
The alternatives, therefore, to permitting the employment of women 
until at least 10 o’clock at night, are to give up the industry or to 
give up the women. Im other industries, the work of women is 
closely related to that of skilled men; the men are employed on a 
shift system, and if it is no longer possible to employ women in two 
shifts, the whole process will be disorganized, and again it wil! be 
necessary to find a substitute for the women or to give up the in- 
dustry. 

From the workers’ side it was pointed out that the change involves 
a shortening of the working day. for women. Under the former law, 
it was permissible to employ women for 12 hours, including the breaks 
for meals, which amounted to 10 working hours. Under this bill, 





' Great Britain. Departmental Committee on the Two-Shift System. Report to the Right Honorable: 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department by the departmental committee on the employment 
of women and young persons on the two-shift system. London, 1920. 13pp. Cmd. 1037. 
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‘eight hours is the limit of their employment in any one shift, and as 
there must be a break for meals within this period, the working-day 
is not likely to exceed 74 hours at the soil. It is expected that 
the morning and afternoon shifts will change over weekly, so that the 
average working week under this system will be about 41 hours. 

A minor argument brought by the working women themselves in 
its favor dealt with the arrangement of their time. They liked the 
longer period of ndnterringted free time, saying that if they were 
housekeepers it gave. them a better opportunity to attend to their 
household affairs, and if they were not, it gave them a better chance 
for shopping and for out-of-door exercise in the daytime. They espe- 
cially appreciated the long week, end of the afternoon shift, extending 
from 10 p. m. on Friday till 6 a: m. on Monday. 

Another argument in its favor is the opportunity for employment 
‘afforded by the 2-shift system, which would necessarily require 
‘twice as many workers as the 1-shift plan. The workers seemed to 
lay special weight upon this argument. tee after delegation 
of women employed in factories working the 2-shift system ap- 
‘peared before the committee to protest against a return to the rules 
‘prevailing before the war, on the -tarrie that if their employers 
could engage women only on a 1-shift plan, half of the women now 
at work must inevitably As thrown out of their jobs. 

The opponents of the clause objected to it in the grounds that 
‘double working hours give inadequate opportunity for airing and 
cleaning the working premises; that under the 2-shift system 
much of the work must be done by artificial light, which involves 
severe eye strain; that the early start in the morning and the late 
return at night on alternate weeks are both bad for women, ani 
especially objectionable in the case of young girls; that the irregu- 
larity of the hours for meals and sleep, due to the change of shifts, 
must injure the health; that the hours, especially when the weekly 
change of shift is taken into consideration, are such as to interfere 
seriously with family and social life; that under the proposed system 
regular attendance at evening clubs or classes would be impossible, 
and that adult education would thereby be seriously hampered; that 
the system will afford greater facilities for evading the law limiting 
the hours of women’s employment; and that it may really increase 
unemployment by rendering it easier to secure a large output within 
a short time, and to shut down altogether when this is done. In 
other words, it may easily intensify the seasonality of seasona! 
trades. 

Conclusions Drawn from the Hearings. 


"THE hearings were interesting as bringing into the open a differ- 

ence of opinion within the ranks of women themselves which has 
been increasingly evident of late. One group desires to surround 
women with all possible legislative protection, while the other holds 
that good working conditions should be secured for all workers, bu' 
that women should not be handicapped by restrictions not impose 
on men unless, as in the case of exposure to lead poisoning, it can be 
shown that such restrictions are necessary in the interest of their 
special function in the race. The alignment in this respect of the 
women who appeared before the committee was rather striking. 
Apparently most of the altruistically inclined, who work with working 
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women for their benefit, were against the change. Thus, the repre- 
sentatives of the Welfare Workers’ Institute and of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association were strongly opposed. Several 
working women’s organizations sent delegates or were represented 
by their officials, and here the weight of numbers seemed to be against 
the change. The largest body represented, the standing joint com- 
mittee of Industrial Women’s Organizations, a federation which 
claims to have an associated membership of at least 1,000,000, could 
see no good but much harm in the 2-shift system. The working 
women themselves, however, who testified were almost unanimously 
in favor of the change, only one out of 133 being opposed. Another 
indication of their attitude was shown by the result of a referendum 
on the subject taken by a firm employing 533 women, which showed 
472 women as favoring and 61 as opposed to the 2-shift system. 

As to the effect of the 2-shift system on the health of women 
workers, there was a marked difference of opinion on the part of the 
doctors consulted. ‘Two women doctors testified emphatically that 
the system is inevitably harmful, because the irregularity of meal 
hours under the changing shifts interferes with digestion, and the 
irregularity of the hours for going to bed and getting up prevents 
good sleep. Neither of tides however, was in practice among indus- 
trial workers, though both were interested in working women and had 
much contact with them. On the other hand, five women doctors, 
who, as medical officers in factories working on shifts had had con- 
siderable experience with the system, presented written statements 
that it had in no way been injurious to the health of the women 
under their charge. In addition, Dr. Addamson, who, as medical 
officer to the Leeds National Factory during the war, had supervised 
for two years the health of from 5,000 to 6,000 women working on 
shift systems, testified strongly against the theory that such work 
was injurious. 

The women working an 8-hour shift stood it extremely well, including the night 


shift; they were very fit, they did their work well and did not suffer in health, and 
they liked the alteration of starting time. 
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Physical Disabilities in Military and Industrial Life. 


OR the first time in the annals of our Nation a complete census 
[- of the man power available for military purposes in this country 
was made possible, and actually ism ly through the operation 
of the selective service act of May 18, 1917, providing for the recruit- 
ment of the United States Army. Incidentally it came to pass that 
an exhaustive canvass was made of the entire male population. 
The law referred to prescribes that— 
Each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall be required to supply its 
gents in the proportion that its population bears to the total population of the United 
Under the authority of this enactment the Government was en- 
abled not only to obtain a full inventory of the military strength of 
the Nation, but also all necessary data respecting the social and 
industrial condition of every man subject to registration. 
Summarizing the tabulated results of enumeration and classifi- 
cation of the people by age and eligibility, there was in the United 
States on September 12, 1918 '— 


Speen ae POMae GE UNS Us ih dc ces Sul 54, 340, 000 
Ages 18 to 45 registered to date.................---..-.-.-----.-------- 23,908,576 
Ages 18 to 45 not registered but im military service....................- 1, 438, 901 
. Remainder not registered (under 18 and over 45).................--.-.- 28, 992, 523 


The total male population originally constituted the base for com- 

ting the quotas for the several States. Subsequently it was 
ound necessary to change the rule of selection by exempting certain 
essential occupations from the operation of the draft law. 

The difficulty of maning an equitable apportionment of quotas 
among the States was further complicated by the practice of volun- 
tary enlistment which continued in the Army until August 8, 1918. 

“During the period in which enlistments were permitted 1,300,000 
men were withdrawn from the available source of supply upon which 
the selective service organization relied.”” (Second report, p. 6.) 

After these deductions, under the revised plan of registration, 
24,234,021 men of draft ages (44.5 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation) were enrolled in four days. ‘‘ Not alone was the enrollment 
accomplished, but a complete survey and classification as to the 
domestic and industrial status of the enrolled was made.”’? 

Thus the efficiency of the draft as an expeditious means of filling 
State levies and its relative superiority to the voluntary enlistment 
method were demonstrated by the completion of the registration in 
record time. 


1 Second Report ofthe Provost Marsha! General to the Secrétary of War on the Operation ofthe Selective 
System to Dec. 29, 1918, p. 31. 
2 Idem, pp. 2, 21. 
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Extent of Military Rejections and Causes Therefor. 


UT now what proportion of the net total of registrants was found 
unfit for military duty? On what principles, or on what spe- 
cific grounds, were exclusions from the service based? And to what 
extent are disqualifications for the military service incapacitating in 
civilian occupations ? 

To the first question a categorical answer is supplied by the reports 
of the Provost Marshal General. Under the first draft of 1917, 
nearly 10,000,000 men from 21 to 30 years of age were eligible for 
registration. Of these, 2,510,706 were examined, 1,779,950 (70.89 
per cent) were accepted, and 730,756 (29.11 per cent) were rejected.* 

Subsequently, between December 15, 1917, and September 11, 
1918, 3,208,446 more registrants were examined, of whom about 25 
per cent were rejected.‘ 

Recurring for a moment to the voluntary enlistments which pre- 
ceded the enrollment, it is evident that a considerable force of able- 
bodied Americans (1,438,901 men) had already been inducted into 
the service in anticipation of the draft, or at a period antecedent to 
the registration. In some places (as in Portland, Oreg., and Port- 
land, Me.) the quotas were filled by volunteers, and there was no 
draft. “In Massachusetts 52 per cent of the quota called for by 
the draft had been already filled by voluntary enlistments.” * 

Obviously, the percentage of acceptances and rejections should 
not be computed on the basis of the total number of registrants 
(nearly 10,000,000), but on the number actually examined as to 
physical fitness. Under the first draft there were examined (accord- 
ing to the report on first draft, cited above) 2,510,706 men. Later, 
3,208,446 were examined, making a total of 5,719,152. Of these, 
4,186,285 (73.2 per cent) were accepted and 1,532,867 (26.8 per cent) 
were rejected. 

Considering the somewhat rigid and arbitrary standard of the Army 
in respect to height, weight, etc., this showing is quite reassuring. 
At present, data are not available to indicate how many candidates 
were subjected to a medical examination under the voluntary enlisi- 
ment plan. Although 1,438,901 volunteers were mustered into 
the service, the ratio that this number bears to the whole number 
examined is unknown. This statistical defect, though inherent in 
the nature of the system, is regrettable. 

Twenty-two specific causes (of unequal significance and weight) 
were recognized as disqualifications for Army service. The tabulated 
number of rejections for all causes from February 10, 1918, to October 
15, 1918, was 467,694. Of these causes the seven most important 
represented 63.02 per cent of the rejection cases, as follows:° 


Per cent. 
Diseases of the heart and blood vessels......................-....-.. 13.07 
ie COCO. oss cc Sh Sel hs boils sald heed e 5> 4b edd 12.35 
RES EE SE a , Se aE ee 10. 65 
ne EL A I ae 8. G7 
Developmental defects (height, weight, chest, measure, etc.)........ 8.37 
PTENLCL CEE Ula ed uel LUST aw a ls 6.04 
Cs woMMiya, derriegs A dbiid - ski «ddesdiloded eWdbE -bd .ed'900 3. &7 








* Report on First Draft under the Selective Service Act, p. 44. 

* Bulletin No. 11, Office of the Surgeon (ieneral, entitled ‘Physical Examination of the First Million 
Draft Recruits,” p. 15. 

* Boston Medicaland Surgical] Journal, Nov. 18, 1920, p. 590. 

* Table 60, p. 165, Second Report of the Provost Marshal General. 
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Let it be noted that the disabilities above enumerated were not 
incurred in camp life, but were found as preexisting disqualifications 
for military service among civilians in the prime of life and available 
for national defense had they been men of normal physique. 


Military Disqualifications as Applied to Industrial Pursuits. 


F SUCH defects unfitted them for the duties of the soldier, to what 
degree are similar disabilities a handicap in the activities of 
industrial pursuits? That depends mainly upon-the nature of the 
occupation. Among the employments of peace there are many 
trades for the successful prosecution of which a standardized physical 
development is not essential. 

In some civilian employments a diminutive stature (which is made 
by Army Regulations a ground for exclusion from the military 
service) may be a positive advantage and even a prerequisite instead 
of a disqualification, as in the vocation of a jockey. In like manner, 
a heart lesion that absolutely disqualifies a man for the strenuous 
life of a soldier may not be incapacitating in a sedentary pursuit like 
that of a compositor or tailor. 

In a report compiled from the draft records of the Surgeon General’s 
office, under the title, “‘ Defects found in drafted men” (1919), foot 
defects are said to have been ‘‘the most important of all defects 
found in the population of military age.” Of flat foot, 301,146 cases 
were recorded; ‘approximately 12 per cent of the full population 
here considered” (p. 71). But of this number, 264,287 were not 
disqualified for general military service; and only 27,801 were 
rejected for this defect as unfit for any kind of military duty. “The 
general average for the entire United States for flat-foot cases was 
177.45 per 1,000.”" In Illinois the ratio rose to 216.91 per 1,000; 
and in New York it reached 217.80 per 1,000. | 

It must be borne in mind that the Negro is physiologically flat- 
footed, so that in him this peculiarity does not constitute a defect, 
since it is no more’ to be accounted an abnormality than the pig- 
mented skin of the colored race. Of the 301,146 flat-footed white 
registrants, 27,801 (about 1 per cent of the men examined) were held 
to be incapable of military service; and it is probable that in civil 
employments the proportion of those who are disqualified for useful 
vocations by the same cause may not be any greater. Yet in indus- 
trial life this defect seriously curtails the worker’s productivity. 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, floorwalkers, messengers, letter carriers, 
and men of other ambulatory trades who have flat feet suffer acutely 
from the infirmity and fall short of the maximum of efficiency. 
Fortunately the deformity is generally amenable to corrective 
treatment; and, better still, the wearing of properly-constructed 
shoes avails to prevent the malformation... 

Every 100 per cent American rejoices in the policy of the Govern- 
ment which provides for the rehabilitation of United States soldiers 
disabled in the war. An extension of this equitable plan would meet 
the exigencies of. the conditions in the industrial world.. Under the 
provisions of such a system workmen injured in the performance of 





’ University of Texas Bulletin, No. 1913, Mar. 1, 1919, p. 10. 
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their occupational duties might be restored. to usefulness at public 
cost. Enlightened political economy regards it as a legitimate 
function of the Government so to safeguard and reconstruct its 
citizenship. Funds invested in such an enterprise would return 
large dividends to the social stockholders. 

As to other lesions which were disclosed by the physical exami- 
nation of registrants for the selective draft, bone and joint defects 
(ununited fractures, locked knee or elbow joints, etc.) are reported 
as very common, aggregating 12.35 per cent of the fotal disabilities. 

These impairments of function often limit the earning and pro- 
ductive capacity of the workman in. the constructive occupations 
as much as they restrict the destructive capabilities of the soldier 
similarly crippled. In such a case the wuaeees is entitled to the 
same consideration as the fighter, since his efficiency depends on the 
restoration and maintenance of bodily vigor. 

Eye defects, which comprised 10.65 per cent of the disabilities 
discovered in the registrants examined, are not incapacitating in 
civil life to the same extent as in the military service. Proper lenses 
may be worn by a seamstress, a student, or a proof reader to correct 
the faults of vision; but a soldier requiring spectacles would become 
helpless and a menace to his comrades if his glasses were lost or 
broken. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs (present in 8.67 per cent of the men that 
underwent examination) is responsible for much of the incapacity 
encountered in industrial occupations. It is an indoor infection, 
and in dusty trades the death rate from this disease exceeds that of 
any other cause of mortality. But, apart from the injurious effects 
of too strenuous exertion and exposure to inclement weather, the 
open-air life of the soldier is conducive to the healing of tuberculous 
lesions. Accordingly, under equal conditions, the infection is more 
formidable in civilian than in military life. 


Conclusion. 


O*- THE whole, an impartial analysis of the selective draft records 

points to the conclusion that American young manhood is not 
constitutionally unsound or physically inferior to the ancestral stock. 
Bunions and hammer toes are not signs of racial degeneracy, but the 
effects of wearing ill-fitting shoes. 

The defects revealed by rigorous medical examination are for 
the most part local, Renaliteleake remediable; and nearly all of them 
are preventable by the ordinary agencies and means of public sanita- 
tion and by the continuous training of individual patients in the 
observance of the laws of health. 

Beyond controversy, the promotion of public and personal hygiene 
is at once a humane undertaking and a patriotic duty. It should be 
universally understood that there is high recompense in store for 
every one that yields intelligent obedience to the laws of health and 
that heavy penalties will exacted for violating them. There 
should, however, be practical instruction. There must be one code 
of hygiene for the home; another specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the school; a sanitary regimen for the workshop; and . 
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personal supervision of all exercises in the gymnasium and games i) 
the playground. 

The physical imstructor and teacher of hygiene must condescend 
to homely details and concrete examples. Youths must be drilled, 
for instance, in the lost art of sitting properly with both feet restin; 
squarely on the floor, so as to support the weight of the legs ani 
prevent dragging upon the muscles of the back, causing curvature 
of the spine and inducing the habit of crouching ever one’s task t: 
the detriment of the heart and lungs. Of course the height of desk 
seat, and workbench should be adjusted to the occupant’s statur 
and length of limb. When all necessary conditions of this sort ar: 
provided for, and light, heat, and fresh air are adequately supplied 
m shop and schoolroom, nearsightedness among pupils and appren- 
tices will disappear and the incidence of tuberculosis will becom: 
less frequent. 





Responsibility for Industrial Accident Prevention: The Wisconsin 
System. ' 


ACK of direct contact with them makes it difficult for the aver- 
L. age person to realize the ravages in human life caused by aeci- 
dents of various kinds. Statistics show that approximately 
80,000 deaths result from such causes every year in the United 
States alone, an average of about 222 per day. 

In 1919, according to data prepared by the National Safety 
Council, more than 22,000 persons were killed and over 500,000 
injured as a result of accidents in American industries. In com- 

arison with these data casualties in the World War are interesting 

t has been shown that 77,118 of the American Expeditionary Force 
lost their lives, while a total of 302,612 casualties of all kinds wa- 
reported. For the period of American participation in the war th: 
yearly average of deaths in the force was 49,000, while that of casual 
ties reached 190,000. It is apparent from a comparison of thesc 
figures that twice as many deaths are being brought about through 
industrial accidents—three-fourths of which are avoidable—thai 
were caused on the average during the World War. 

As for the State of Wisconsin itself, while the total number of acci- 
dents is not known, 18,441 compensable accidents were reported to 
the industrial commission during 1919. “This,” continues the 
author, “‘means an average of 1,536 per month, 60 per working day, 
6 per hour, or one every 10 minutes.” Of these accidents, 14,995 
cases settled under the compensation act showed a time loss of mor: 
than 2,870,438 days and a financial cost to employers in compensa 
tion and medical aid of $2,163,354. In a consideration of these 
statistics attention is called to the facts that only accidents causin¢ 
disability for more than seven days are compensable, and that the 
minor injuries are probably twice as numerous as the compensab!: 
accidents. For this reason, it is believed that in Wisconsin the tota! 
financial loss to employers and employed from industrial accidents 
in any year exceeds $10,000,000. 








1 Summarized from a statement by George P. Hambrecht, chairman Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, Jan. 3, 1921. 
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Responsibility for Industrial Safety Placed upon Employers. 


[N VIEW of the large number of compensable accidents with their 

resulting loss of time and money cost, the necessity for a definite 
fixing of responsibility for safety in mdustrial establishments is 
apparent. This need is further emiphasized by the receipt on the 
part of the industrial commission of letters from employers asking 
for the commission’s QO. K. on their sufety appliances. These letters, 
which for several reasons the commission never grants, come from 
employers who have taken the required precautions in safety arrange- 
ments, and also, in some instances, from those who have not. and 
seem to be based upon the hope that such an endorsement by the 
commission will protect said employers against the payment of the 
15 per cent additional compensation allowed a workman injured 
through the failure on the part of his employer to comply with the 
State law or the orders of the commission. 

The chairman of the commission states plainly that the legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin has adopted a very definite policy of placing the 
burden of complying with the safety statutes and orders of the 
industrial commission upon the employer, except in cases of certain 
safety practices placed upon employees. 

Each accident to a working man must be viewed and disposed of in the light of all 
the surrounding and relevant facts and circumstances. If the event shows that the 
accident occurred through failure of the employer to comply with any statute of the 
State or amy lawful order of the industrial commission, the injured employee is 
eutitled, as a matter of law, to the 15 per cent additional compensation. ‘This is 
true, even though the failure of the employer be from lack of knowledge, oversight, 
inadvertence, negligence, or from any other cause. A previous compliance letter 
from the commission could not relieve an employer in such circumstances. On the 
contrary, a letter of the tenor suggested might werk great harm to him by giving 
him a false sense of security, which might result in dangerous relaxation of safety 
vigilance on the part of any one within the employer's organization. 

The commission furnishes employers with copies of safety codes 
and State laws and is ready at all times to send out safety deputies 
to advise and assist them; but the Wisconsin statutes regarding 
compensation are such that even in the event that the industrial 
commission failed to call employers’ attention to violations of the 
safety laws and orders, workmen injured through failure of the 
employers to take required precautions for the safety of their em- 
ployees are entitled to the 15 per cent additional compensation 
allowed in such cases. ‘This provision of the statutes,” says the 
chairman, ‘is a recognition of the equity of the proposition that the 
injured workmen should not suffer in his rights by reason of the mis- 
takes or failures of other parties.” 

The law of Wisconsin places upon the commission the duty of 
reporting to the attorney general all violations of the State safety 
laws, and they may be punished by fines of from $10 to $100 a day 
for each violation, for every day the violation continues. But the 
statement adds that recourse to law for the collection of statutory 
penalties is had only when other means have failed and that is seldom 
found necessary. 
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Poisoning by Zinc Chloride in a Wood-Preserving Plant.’ 


“THIS report of an outbreak of poisoning among workers in 2 
T wood-preserving establishment is of interest since this is » 

‘relatively new industry and one in which the trade processe- 
ere subject to frequent. change, particularly in the chemicals em- 
ployed. The establishment reported is engaged principally in 
treating railroad ties to render them water and weather proof, for 
which: purpose tars and: creosotes were used and zine chloride to 
‘render them less liable to the action of fungous growths and to fire. 
The wood treatment is carried out in air-tight cylinders unde: 
pressure and the exposure to the poison does not occur until after 
the completion of the process when the ties are loaded and stacke: 
by hand. 

Skin troubles were present among all employees handling thes: 
tus. Among 17 patients examined 4 types of skin lesion were 
noted. Three of these—tar dermatitis, tar acne, and tar cancer 
are well known as prevalent among all workers in tar, but in additios 
all these workers were found to have multiple lesions of fingers. 
hands, forearms, and rarely of the legs and thighs. In every case 
‘there was a history of some slight injury such as abrasion, splinters, 
burns, or crevices from chapping, and the burn ieuteenamnad: in size 
and shape usually to the primary injury. There was a considerable 
area around the ferwtn in which the skin was readily removable an«|! 
the underlying tissues white and bloodless. In the center there wa- 
a circular section of escharotic tissue, the depth depending upon the 
duration of the lesion. These lesions, which in some cases were very 

ainful and in others were entirely painless, showed no evidences of 
infection and there was little or no swelling. 

Although the zinc chloride solution was too weak to cause these 
burns it was discovered that after exposure of the ties to the air for 
several hours sufficient evaporation took place so that when the 
were handled the ties were covered with treating fluid in which the 
zinc chloride approached saturation. It was found that repeate: 
exposure to’ the zinc chloride solution increased the severity of the 
lesion and that irritation from the tar in the treating solution also 
was a factor in its severity. Treatment consisted of removal of the 
escharotic tissue and application of sodium bicarbonate alone or in 
combination with petrolatum. 

The constitutional effects of zinc were not present in any of the 
cases due to the fact that there were no zinc dust or fumes. Various 
experiments to prevent contact between the bodies of the worker: 
and the treating solution were made. Leather and rubber gloves ani 

arments were found to be impracticable because of shrinkage of tlic 
eather and the expense and lack of durability of the rubber. An 
acid and waterproof canvas overall and flexible ‘‘linoleated” canvas 
gauntlets were found to be satisfactory. The use of these garments 
and the prompt treatment of all trivial injuries resulted in the dis- 
appearance of all zinc chloride burns from the plant. 





1 Zine chloride ng, by Carey P. McChord, M. D., and C. H. Kilker, M. D. The Journal of the 
American M Association, Feb. 12, 1921, pp. 442, 443. 
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Hazards from Arsenous Oxide in Copper Smelting. 


of arsenous oxide” by Dr. Lawrence G. Dunlap, in The Jour- 

nal of the American Medical Association, February 26, 1921 
(pp. 568, 569) gives an account of the hazard from arsenous oxide to 
which many workers in copper smelting plants are exposed. Volatile 
gases, principally arsenous oxide and sulphur pada are given off 
in the process of copper smelting. When Cotrell treaters are used 
for recovering the arsenic about 75 to 90 per cent-of the recovered 
precipitate is arsenous oxide. If a higher proof arsenic is required 
this 75 to 90 per cent arsenic is treated in a refining furnace and the 
fumes are deposited in arsenic kitchens where at baer 420° C. the 
arsenic is deposited in a fine white powder which is 99 to 100. per 
cent pure, although there may be lumps which require grinding. 
The men at the treaters, the loaders, railway crews, dumpers, furnace 
men, refiners, kitchen wheelers, and men barreling all come in con- 
tact with tons of the arsenous oxide daily. 


A N article on ‘‘Perforations of the nasal septum due to inhalation 


This arsenic dust is breathed into the nose and, coming in contact with moisture, 
forms arsenous acid, which causes necrosis of the septal mucosa at Kiesselbach’s area. 
The traumatism of the air currents alone often keeps this portion of the septal mucosa 
irritated, especially if there is a deflection or ridge of any sort. A white, slightly 
elevated area about 5 mm. in diameter develops. If proper care is taken to protect 
this area with a camphor-menthol-liquid petrolatum mixture on cotton, the condi- 
tion will resolve to normal. However, most workmen neglect the condition till there 
is a perforation of from 7 to 10 mm. through the mucosa and perichondium down to the 
cartilage on one side. Even at this stage the process can be controlled by persistent 
local medieation. If this is not done, the other side of the septum undergoes a similar 
process of necrosis and the cartilage disappears from distrophy. The7 to 10 mm. area 
of cartilage rarely comes out en masse. 


Some cases, it is stated, present a spontaneous physiologic cure, 
that is, the cartilage around the perforation thins out by absorption 
with no crusting. The cartilage in front of the perforation heals in 
the space of a few weeks but with the remainder it is a matter some- 
times of 30 years before the process of absorption is completed. Failing 
this spontaneous cure the case becomes one for EN attention. In 
regard to preventive measures the writer states that prophylaxis 
by wearing a gas mask is not feasible for workers on an 8-hour shift 
and nose guards and respirators result in a severe dermatitis by caus- 
ing an accumulation of moisture where they come in contact with the 
skin, while cotton plugs in both nostrils cause pharyngitis and laryn- 

itis, Camphor-menthol ointment and ‘‘bag-house” salve (ferri hy- 
ceaaiiioen cum magnesii oxido) are said to be efficient prophylactics 
if used constantly. 
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Report of Minnesota Commission on New Workmen's Compensation 


Legislation. 


ACH house of the Minnesota Legislature of 1919 made provision 
E by resolution for the appointment of a commission or committee 
to inquire into the desirability of new legislation for compensa- 
tion, particularly with regard to the establishment of a State accident 
fund. Separate bodies were appointed under these resolutions, 
consisting of five members of the senate and of the house, respec- 
tively. Though there was no legal interrelation between these bodies, 
they worked together in taking a large part of the testimony secured, 
and “also conferred for the purpose of reaching, as far as possible, 
an agreement in their conclusions, so as to facilitate the adoption of 
any proposed legislation.’”” The house committee made persona! 
visits to several States in which State funds, either competitive or 
exclusive, are in existence, visiting also the Canadian Province of 
British Columbia. 

The report of the senate commission ' takes up the history of com- 
pensation legislation in the State, with particular attention to the 
method of administration. The Minnesota law provided fer admin- 
istration by the courts, settlement agreements where made between 
employer and employee to be filed with the commissioner of labor, 
who was also charged with the duty of assisting employers and em- 
ployees in adjusting any differences that might arise. The commis- 
sion was unanimous in strongly recommending the creation of a State 
board of three members to administer the compensation law, the 
same board to have charge also of the administration of labor laws 
generally. 

The principal discussion related to the subject of State insurance. 
The senate commission of five members submitted majority anc 
minority reports, signed by three and two members each, respectively. 
The first recommended the establishment of no State fund, but that 
insurance be compulsory with the privilege of self-insurance for 
approved employers. The minority report favored a compulsory 
and exclusive State fund without the privilege of self-insurance. 
Each group made considerable citations from reports of commissions 
and of investigators of the subject, the most numerous citations 
referring to the investigation of Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, relative to different methods of 
carrying insurance for compensation in use in the United States. 
Taking the sum of these citations together, and reverting for verifi- 
cation to the complete report of Mr. Hookstadt, the finding is inevi- 


table that the majority report made selections and omissions of a’ 


nature tending to support the thesis that an exclusive State fund is 





1 Report to the Legislature of Minnesota by the Interim Commission on Industrial Accident Compensa- 
tion and State Industrial Insurance. St. Paul (1921]. 63 pp. 
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undesirable. The minority, reaching the contrary conclusion, was 
able to support its position by a full adoption of the entire body of 
data collected by Mr. Hookstadt and by adopting his conclusions as 
io the nature and tendencies of exclusive State funds. 

Besides the bill for an industrial commission, an entirely new com- 
pensation measure was drafied. Another measure would create a 
rate-making bureau and an iasurance board to supervise and regu- 
late insurance and rates. 

The compensation measure proposed is elective, but election is 
presumed in the absence of an express rejection. Compensation is 
on a basis ef 664 per cent of wages with a weekly maximuim benelit 
of $18 and a minimum of $8. A schedule of maimings is provided 
for. Death benefits are limited to 300 weeks except in the case of a 
widow or dependent children, compensation to them continuing until 
dependency terminates. Insurance is compulsory, and medical, etc., 
benefits must be provided during the first 90 days up to $100 in 
cost. 

The report of the house committee ’ is briefer and treats of the bills 
only by way of discussion, comparing their proposals with the existing 
law. As in the senate report, stress is laid largely on the subject of 
State insurance, the majority report signed by four members being 
opposed, while the remaining member submitted a minority report 
favormg an exclusive State fund, though ‘‘not entirely free from 
doubt’” as to the desirability of competitive mutual companies, 
strictly regulated. Findings of fact are submitted, the first two of 
which are suggestive of the very considerable difficulty that has 
attended unification of systems and the establishment of common 
standards. The first is that ‘every State visited by the commission 
is satishied with its own workmen’s compensation law and the present 
method of its administration.””’ The second is suggestive of both 
cause and effect for the first, since “‘no State visited by the commis- 
sion seemed to have any definite knowledge of the law or method of 
administration in any other State, so as to give it a basis for making 
an intelligent comparison between its law and system of administra- 
tion and the law and system of administration m any other State.” 





Recent Reports on Operation of Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
United States. 


HE fourth annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission for year ending June 30, 1920, is devoted 
almost entirely toa statistical presentation of its work, with some 

statements by way of summary, recommendations, and a few pages 
devoted to the interpretation and application of the act. Since the 
act under which the commission operates became effective September 
7, 1916, the report presents data covermg an experience of 49 months, 
from its inception to September 30,1920. During the first 16 months, 
or to the end of 1917, there were 16,076 accidents reported, for which 





4 Workmen’s Compensation Majority and Minority Report of Special Lnterim Committee of the Houso ~ 
of ves. {St. Paul], 1921. 18 pp. 
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6,656 claims were submitted. During the next year there was a 
decided increase in the number of accidents, the total for the 12 
months being 24,118, for which 12,621 claims were submitted. The 
large increase in the number of accidents reported is attributed to 
both an increased acquaintance with the law and a large accession of 
employees in establishments working overtime on war production. 
It is notable that the number of claims in 1918 was more than one- 
half the number of injuries reported, while in 1916-17 the number of 
claims was but little above one-third the number of injuries. The 
increase in the number of accidents continued during 1919, the total! 
for the year being 25,670 with 13,924 claims. As compared with the 
prior year the number of accidents increased 6.4 per cent and the 
number of claims 10.3 per cent—evidence of a better understanding 
on the part of workers of their rights under the law. During the firs: 
6 months of 1920 the number of accidents amounted to 11,238, » 
falling off of 13.2 per cent as compared with the corresponding period 
in 1918; the number of claims was 6,404, or 11.5 per cent fewer. 
During the remaining 3 months covered by the report, July, August, 
and September, 1920, there was a decidedly larger reduction in both 
the number of accidents and of claims. 

The number of injuries, by extent of disability, is given for each 
important bureau or establishment separately for the calendar year 
1919. The total amounts to 19,354, of which 587 were fatal; 30 
caused permanent total disability, 607 permanent partial disability, 
and 18,130 temporary total disability. Naturally the War Depart- 
ment with its arsenals, engineering plants, and quartermaster service 
furnished the largest number of accidents, the total being 8,579. The 
Navy Department ranks next with 6,288, the Post Office following 
with 2,555. In view of the fact that no compensation is payable 
unless the disability continues beyond three days, and, further, that 
most employees in the civilian service of the United States have a 
certain amount of annual and sick leave, during which full pay may be 
received, the reports for short-time injuries are felt to be deficient in 
completeness; thas of the 18,130 cases of temporary total disability, 
but 2,907 are reported as causing such disability from one to three 
days inclusive, the number from 4 to 7 days being considerably larger, 
3,743. Recoveries during the second week numbered 4,095, during the 
third week 2,182, during the fourth week 1,340, while 3,863 cases 
caused disability for more than 28 days. The average duration of 
disability was 22 days, while compensable cases called for an average 
award of $53.23. The duration of these cases averaged 30 days. The 
award noted does not cover the amount received while the injured 
person was on sick or annual leave. It is noted that 10.5 per cent of 
the total days lost by injured workers were covered by leave during 
which the employee received his regular rate of pay; or considering 
only the wer cme a cases, 4.2 per cent of the lost time was covered 
by leave with pay. In 1,225 cases no claim for compensation was 

ed with the commission, although an average of more than 12 days’ 

y was lost in these cases. This is said to suggest a continuing need 
or educating employees and officials in regard to their rights ani 
duties under the law and for making procedure as simple as possible. 

Another matter is mentioned by the commission in this connection 
and that is the failure of the Government to make adequate pro vision 
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for accident prevention. Safety laws are in force in nearly all States, 
and ‘‘are a most important influence in the education of both employ- 
ees and employers in the value of safety measures. The human and 
the money costs of accidents are not brought home to the Government 
official as matters for which he is held responsible. Even the newest 
buildings erected by the Government (not those erected where war 
stress is an excuse) lack the obvious safety standards fixed by expe- 
rience and required by law.” 

The commission continues to recommend amendments to the law, 
though none has been made since its original enactment except an 
extension to make its provisions applicable to public employees of 
the District of Columbia. It is urged that the amount of benefits 
be increased, so that the maximum may be $100 per month instead 
of $66.67. The minimum should also be advanced to $50. The 
basic percentage would remain as at present, 66% per cent of the 
pay, but permitting a maximum wage of $150 to be considered 
instead of $100 as at present. A second suggestion relates to the 
computation of pay, and the third to a system of compensating 
employees partially disabled. Other recommendations refer to 
administration-and definition, burial expenses, etc. It is recom- 
mended that in the event of remarriage of a widow her compensation 
shall be continued for a period of 24 months instead of being imme- 
diately terminated. This will enable the widow on her remarriage 
to take care of personal obligations which may exist, and will also 
remove the effect of an immediate stoppage of a sum which is her 
own and which she may hesitate to surrender. It is regarded as 
being to the financial interest of the Government to encourage such 
reduction of its liabilities as would follow the remarriage of its 
beneficiaries, and also, as in the interest of society at large that 
there be established a new family relationship and a new home. 
Payments to dependent parents should continue until death or 
termination of dependency, instead of the arbitrary limitation of 
eight years as at present. 

A summary in this connection indicated that 535 widows have been 
granted awards, their average age being 38.6 years; of these, 29 had 
ceased to be dependent—22 by remarriage and 7 by death. The 
average age of 158 dependent mothers was 55.1 and of 74 dependent 
fathers, 60.2 years. 

Carefully classified statistics are given showing the nature of 
permanent partial disabilities by their location, nature of injury 
with resulting disability, permanent total disabilities by cause, 
duration of disability, extent of permanent disability, awards in 
fatal eases, etc. There is also a comparison of wage loss and com- 
pensation paid, from which it appears that setae of the 66% per 
cent caesihed by the law, actual benefits are paid averaging 44.5 
per cent of the wage loss. In navy yards where 93.7 per cent of the 
workers received more than $100 per month at the time of their 
injury, compensation paid amounted to but 38.9 per cent of the wage 
loss. “These figures strikingly show the inadequacy of the present 
scale of compensation. It is below the absolute minimum cost of 
living for any employee with a family.” 
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Connectitut. 


‘THE Report of the Board of Compensation Commissioners of Connec 
ticut ior the years 1919 and 1920 summarizes briefly the activitic 

and recommendations of the district compensation commissioners 0 
Connecticut. During the two-year period covered by this repor 
there was expended by self-insurers in direct compensation payment 
the amount of $735,579.44, and for medical, etc., expenses, 
$557,885.95. Insurance companies authorized to transact busines 
in the State paid compensation amounting to $1,956,994.28, and fo 
medical, etc., bills $1,105,221.13. These figures do not include info: 
mation from 1 insurance company and 10 self-insurers, which wa 
not available at the time of Paiication. 

The number of accidents reported during the biennium was 71,687 
a decrease of 7,497 as compared with the preceding period of 2» 
months; 2,173 hearings were held and 1,605 findings and awar« 
made. Besides these there were approvals of 21,073 agreements. 


Massachusetts. 


‘THE Report of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board for 

the seventh year of the operation of the compensation law, Ju! \ 
1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, covers statistics, recommendations fc 
legislative action, and a report of the medical and vocational trainin: 
divisions. 

There were reported to the board during the year 67,240 injurie- 
causing death or such a degree of disability as to cause absence from 
work other than for the remainder of the day, shift, or turn upon 
which the injury occurred. In all, 178,084 injuries of all sorts were 
reported, but only the above number were tabulatable. Of thesc 
356 were fatal, 7 caused permanent total disability, 1,750 permanen: 
partial disability, and 65,127 temporary total disability; 5,336 injure: 
workers were not insured, insurance companies covering 92 per cen 
of the total. Total payments are indicated by reports from insuranc: 
companies to aggregate $5,219,760.74, of which $1,174,618.73 w: 
for medical attendance, and $838,468.84 for death benefits. Time 
lost aggregated 5,080,741 days, 42 ow cent being due to death, 26.° 
per cent to temporary total disability, 30.3 per cent to permanen' 
cobs disability, and 8 per cent to permanent total disability. Tota! 

ependency was found to exist in 244 of the fatal cases, 581 perso: 
being dependent. In 44 cases, 50 dependents were classed as partial, 
while in 70 cases there were no dependents. 

Of the 65,127 cases of temporary disability, 17 per cent continuc:! 
from 1 to 3 days, 25.2 per cent from 4 to 7 days, 10.5 per cen’ 
from 8 to 10 days, 8.3 per cent from 11 to 14 days, and 17.8 per cen' 
from 15 to 28 days. 

The largest number of injuries occurred in the manufacture of iron 
and steel and their products, 19,948—more than double the number 
in the next highest group, textiles, in which there were 9,861 injuric-. 
Next comes transportation, roads, streets, ete., with 6,891 injurie- 
and the highest number of deaths, 121. Lron and steel were respor'- 
sible for 36 deaths and textile industries for 26. 

Detailed tables show the severity of injuries by industries ai|! 
extent of disability, sex and age of injured persons, location of injury 
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by nature of injury, location by nature and extent of disability, infec- 
tion, costs of injury by extent of disability, etc. Machinery was 
responsible for 27 per cent of the injuries, handling of objects for 
25.5 per cent, falls of persons 12.7 per cent, and hand tools for 8 
per cent; age - objects not ep 5c maa by injured workmen are 
responsible for but 3.6 per cent, which forms a striking contrast with 
the North Dakota report on page 114. 

Injuries due to machinery were responsible for 33.6 per cent of 
the total number of days lost, vehicles 19.4 per cent, falls of persons 
i4.3 per cent, and handling objects 11.9 per cent. Cases of longest 
duration were due to poisonous and corrosive substances, the average 
being 277 days per case; injuries caused by vehicles average 217 days 
per case, those due to animals 137, and those to explosions, electricity 
ete., 114. 

The medical expense represents 22.5 per cent of the total payments 
under the compensation law for the year. The board has dealt spe- 
cifically with 284 persons in its vocational training work, a number of 
whom have been placed in employment subsequent to training. 

The board recommends an amendment to the law so as to permit 
injured workers to give oral notice of their injuries as an alternative 
to the written notice now required by the law, or to make knowledge 
of the injury on the: part of the employer or insurer sufficient pre- 
requisite for a claim; also that claims may be brought after six 
months if it appears that the insurer has not been prejudiced by the 
delay. Another amendment is recommended to meet constructions 
placed by the court on the provisions relating to the computation 
of wages. 

Minnesota. 


HOUGH the Minnesota workmen’s compensation law is to be 
administered chiefly by the courts, a lmmited power of super- 
vision is given to the department of labor and industries. An ac- 
count of the operation of the law is therefore given in the seventeenth 
biennial report of the department (pp. 9-63). The figures given 
cover the period from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920. For the fiscal 
year 1919 there were 55 fatal cases compensated, payments therefor 
amounting to $91,483; 4 cases of permanent total disability called 
for $14,563 in benefits; 751 cases of permanent partial disability, 
$325,034; 7,492 cases of temporary total disability, in which pay- 
ments amounted to $354,191—in all 8,302 cases with $785,271 in 
benefits. The second year of this biennium involved larger numbers 
in every respect, 201 fatal cases calling for $228,101; 7 permanent 
total disability cases, $27,667; 1,176 permanent partial cases costing 
$610,893; 11,354 eases of temporary total disability with payments 
totaling $594,222—in all, 12,738 cases involving payment in the 
amount of $1,460,893. For the year ending June 30, 1919, the gross 
wage loss for cases of temporary total disability was $904,615; de- 
ducting the compensation paid indicates a net wage loss of $550,424, 
or 61 per cent of the total loss, which was borne by the workman. 
The previous year compensation paid amounted to 48 per cent of 
the wage loss, leaving 52 per cent to be borne by the worker. This 
difference is clearly traceable to the higher wage levels paid in 1919, 
the effect of which on compensation was restricted by the fixing of a 
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maximum weekly benefit. The gross wage loss for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, was $1,454,019; deducting the compensation noted 
above leaves a net wage loss of $859,797, which is 59.2 per cent of the 
total. This is slightly less than for the year 1919 (61 per cent), the 
change being attributable to an amendment of the law which ad- 
vanced the basic rate for compensation from 60 per cent to 66% per 
cent of the wages, and the weekly maximum from $12 to $15. Such 
figures clearly indicate that the naming of a two-thirds basis as a rate 
of compensation falls far short of guaranteeing that amount to the 
injured worker, even where the waiting time is but one week, as is 
the case in Minnesota. 

Of the 8,302 closed cases of accidents reported for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, 1,679 were caused by machinery, 747 by vehicles, 
1,039 by falls of persons, and 2,242 by objects aetate handled. In- 
juries due to vehicles caused the longest period of temporary total 
disability (calendar days), the average being 47 days; falling objects 
come next with 45 days, falls of persons 44 days, and injuries due to 
machinery 40 days. The average in all cases was 35.8 days. 

For the next year the total number of closed cases was 12,738, of 
which 2,475 were due to machinery, 1,351 to vehicles, 1,769 to falls 
of persons, and 3,192 to objects handled. The average duration of 
disability in all cases was 36.4, the highest rate being 48 days, this 
being the period under three headings—vehicles, animals, and falling 
objects. Pals of persons averaged 45 days disability, and ma- 
chinery 35 days. 

The average compensation paid for fatal cases in 1919 was $1,663, 
for permanent total disability $3,854; for permanent partial dis- 
ability $432.80, and for temporary total disability $47.27. For 
1920 the average death benefit was $1,134, for permanent total dis- 
ability $3,953, for permanent partial disability $519.46, and for 
temporary total disability $52.33. Medical expenses could not be 
distributed and amounted to $309,868.29 in 1919, and $457,638.04 
in 1920. Other tables show dependents, compensation by nature 
and location of injury, medical expenditures by nature of injury 
based on 4,309 cases closed in 1920, infected injuries, permanent 
partial disability, sex and age of injured persons, and their occupa- 
tion. Of the medical cases studied the average cost for the total 
was $38; fatal cases cost an average of $88 each, permanent total 
disability $175, permanent partial $81, and temporary total $32. 

A separate report is made on the subject of occupational diseases, 
showing 146 cases classifiable as such discovered in the State within 
“the year immediately following the legislative session of 1919.” 
This is not regarded as a complete account, but as indicative of the 
wide variety of diseases due to ye ye for which no compen- 
sation is as a rule possible under the existing law. Their inclusion 
is recommended without a limitation by enumeration. “If, how- 
ever, an enumeration can be made which will reduce litigation and 
cover the ground pretty broadly, the same end will be attained as 
by the other [generally inclusive] method, and there could be no 
yjetition to it.’ 
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Nevada. 


HE Nevada law on workmen’s compensation provides an elective 

system, requiring treme election by the employer; if he elects 

he is thereby obligated to make contribution to a state insurance 

fund, no self-insurance being permitted. The law has been in effect 

since July 1, 1913, superseding an earlier act of 1911. The biennial 

report for 1918-1920 therefore covers the sixth and seventh fiscal 
years of the present law.! 

During the first three years of the operation of the act there were 
1,565 employers who accepted its provisions, with an average of 
11,306 employees. The highest number for any single year was in 
1917 when 1,037 employers with 13,410 employees were under the 
act. For the two years covered by the present report the number of 
employers was 798 with 10,495 employees in 1919, and 948 with 
10,610 employees in 1920. The aggregate pay-roll exposure for 
these years was $17,572,017.46 and $18,837,809.61, respectively. 
Earned premiums in 1919 amounted to $330,191.58, against which 
compensation was paid, awarded, or estimated in the amount of 
$266,152.94, 846 claims being filed during the period. In 1920 
premiums amounted to $338,183.50, and benefits to $272,337.29, 
784 claims being filed. Administrative expense for the earlier 
year was 9.67 per cent of the premium income, while for the second 
year it was 10.01 per cent. 

The number of injuries reported for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, was 1,212, of which 1,038 were temporary, 138 permanent, 
and 36 fatal or permanent total. In 1920 the total number was 
1,176, of which 1,030 were temporary, 113 permanent, and 33 fatal 
or permanent total. Of the 846 claims for 1919, 92 were suspended 
or rejected, while the number in 1920 was 84. Much the Nerweet 
single cause for such action was the fact that disability continued 
less than 7 days, there being 36 such cases in the earlier year and 
46 in the later. 

Total receipts from premiums from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1920, 
amount to $2,289,052.06, and additions from interest to $72,332.98. 
From this, compensation amounting to $1,316,772.74 has been paid, 
$131,316.26 refunded, and $216,834.89 expended for administration. 
Administration is a charge on premiums collected and not on the 
general funds of the State. On June 30, 1920, the insurance fund 
showed total assets of $703,706.62, assets in excess of liabilities 
being $111,946.78. 

Besides the State insurance fund, to which all employers electing 
the law must contribute, there is a State accident benefit fund 
provided for by an amendment of 1917, maintained by contributions 
from employers who do not undertake to furnish their own ong er 
treatment. During the three years of the existence of this fund 
$98,654.55 has been collected and $46,071.06 expended. Of this, 
$36,857.07 was in benefits and $9,213.99 administrative expenses. 

Tables are given showing the costs of accidents by classes, of which 
there are 7, for each year covered by the report; the number of fatali- 
ties; the frequency of accidents by industries and extent of dis- 





1 Biennial Report of the Nevada Industrial Commission, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920. Carson City, 
1921, 32 pages. 
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ability, and severity of injuries by industries and extent of disability. 
The last two tables show for the year 1920 a frequency rate of 111 
accidents per 1,000 full-time workers and 6.24 per $100,000 pay roll. 
For the same year there were 28,661 days lost per 1,000 full time 
workers or 1,614 days lost per $100,000 pay roll. 


New Hampshire. 


"THE workmen’s compensation law of New Hampshire is adminis- 

tered by the courts, but the reporting of accidents to the State 
commissioner of labor is required ent every loyer subject to 
the provisions of the act. A report of these accidents is presented 
in the Thirteenth Biennial Report of the State Bureau of Labor, 
for the year ending August 31, 1920, with some comment as to the 
law. During the two years covered by the report 3,425 accidents 
were reported, in which 40 were fatal, 1,418 caused disability for 
two weeks or more, 1,762 for less than 2 weeks, and of 205 the results 
are not known. 

The commissioner urges a complete accident-reporting system, 
and an amendment of the compensation law ‘‘to meet present day 
conditions and provide adequate compensation to injured workmen. ’’ 
Obligatory insurance and an admiistrative board are recommended 
as well as a very decided increase in the amount of benefits provided. 


New York. 


‘THE Industrial Commission of New York presents in its annual 

report for 1919 the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation, covering the year ending June 30, 1919. 
During that year 288,444 accidents were reported, 21,657 claims 
submitted, and 28,448 agreements arrived at. There were 1,815 
fatalities, being the largest number reported for any year covered 
by the bureau reports. 

During the five years 1,388,925 industrial accidents have been 
reported to the commission, of which 255,484 have developed into 
compensable cases. No analysis whatever is given of the cause, 
‘nature, duration, or other effects of these accidents. 

* The industrial commission has an excellent statistical bureau under very capable 
direction, but it has not at its command a clerical force adequate to the need of the 
hour, and hence there remains locked up this weath of material which contains the 
= to the thousand questions which employers and publicists are asking every 

y. 

The two primary questions of how to prevent accidents and what 
is the cost of compensation imsurance could largely be answered if 
the material were tabulated, but this has been found impossible up to 
date for the lack of an appropriation in the estimated amount of 
$100,000. 

A report of the State insurance commissioner contains information supplied by the 
various carriers whe conduct the compensation insurance business for profit. Itshows 
not only millions but tens of millions expended by employers over and above that 
received by claimants. It loudly proclaims the fact of economic loss. There are other 
States in which as generous a compensation law obtains as in New York, and at a 
much less burden upon industry. 
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Information as to the actual causes and results of industrial acci- 
dents, if available, could be so used as “to arrest attention and so 
continuously and insistently make itself felt that the end would be 
a marked diminution in accidents.” 

The report is taken up chiefly with a discussion of problems, the 
largest being that of direct settlements and modes of securing correct 
adjustment of claims. The lack of an adequate inspection force 
leaves many employers untouched who hentl be visited and the 
requirement of insurance brought home to them so as to safeguard 
the interests of their workers. Additional appropriations are there- 
fore urgently recommended; together with a number of changes 
in the law. 

Among the changes recommended is one to increase compensation 
benefits to 75 per cent of the wages, the experience under the present 
(66% per cent) basis showing ‘that workmen do not receive more 
than 50 per cent of wages actually lost. The wage basis per month 
should also be increased from a maximum of $100 to $150, the 
weekly maximum benefits made $20 instead of $15, and the minimum 
$10. mstead of $5. A reduction of the waiting period from two 
weeks to 10 days; the inclusion of industrial or occupational dis- 
eases; &® more just provision regarding eye injuries; power for the 
commission to certify unfair practices and failure to cooperate on 
the part of any insurance company, securing the cancellation of its 
certificate by the State insurance department; severer penalties 
for noninsurance, and a relaxing of limitations with regard to notice 
are some of the other amendments urged. Besides these it is recom- 
mended that accidents be compensable if they arise ‘“‘in the course 
of employment” and not necessarily “out of’? the employment. 
The rule that an injury must flow from the employment is said to 
be too narrow, and the courts have pointed the way to a more liberal 
construction. It may be noted that the legislature of 1920 adopted 
the proposed weekly maximum of $20, but advanced the minunum 
to but $8; occupational diseases were also included and some of the 
other recommendations adopted, but not. the broad one regarding 
injuries ‘‘in the course of’? employment. 

Another section of the report is made by the legal bureau, one 
function of which is to secure the payment of delinquent awards, 
$40,306.46 having been thus collected during the year. Prosecu- 
tions for noninsurance also devolve upon this bureau, and the im- 
portance of more drastic legislation and closer inspection is empha- 
sized, the suggestion being made that officers and directors of cor- 
 ponospe aire who fail to carry compensation insurance as required by 
aw should be made personally liable for awards made against the 
corporation. 

e State insufance fund is reported to have written premiums 
amounting to $3,409,982.12 in 1919—-a net increase over the previous 
year of $77,140.24. There was also an increase in the reserves for 
losses, the surplus and the total assets; the number of policy holders 
— from 8,782 to 9,949, the largest number ever insured in the 

tate fund. The administration cost for the year was 11.3 per 
cent, which is identical with that of 1917, though for 1918 it dropped 
to 7.5 per cent. 
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North Dakota. 


‘THE Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of North Dakota came 

into existence under the provisions of an act of March 5, 1919, 
the law being immediately effective. Its first annual report, for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, covers the operations of the State fund, 
which is the exclusive method of insuring its system of compulsory 
compensation, for a period of 15 months in so far as administrative 
expense is involved, other receipts and disbursements being for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. Premiums received amount to 
$534,466.23 with $4,751.93 interest. Claim payments amount to 
$69,388.01, refunds to $2,439.87, and administrative expenses to 
$49,083.32. The total estimated liabilities were $317,000, the statu- 
tory surplus $52,106.88, and the estimated general surplus $48,509.19. 
An actuarial survey made for the fund shows its complete solvency 
and the great economy of administration. The report of this survey 
was noted in the Monruty LaBpor Review for December, 1920, 
pages 157, 158. 

Accidents for the period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, on which 
awards were made were 723 in number, the awards totaling $159,941.56 
for compensation and $21,473.74 for medical, hospital, funeral, etc., 
services.. The largest number of compensated injuries was due to 
machinery (21.85 per cent of the total); falls of persons came next, 
17.57 per cent; falling objects, 16.18 per cent; objects being handled, 
15.77 per cent. 

The law provides that where an employer has failed to pay his 
premium into the State fund and the workman is injured during the 
time of such default, the injured man, or his dependents in fatal 
cases, may submit a claim to the workmen’s compensation bureau 
which will determine their rights as prescribed by the act. However, 
payment in such cases is to be made by the employer directly and 
not from the State fund. Fifty-six such cases have been submitted 
to the bureau for action, of which 25 have been dismissed, 16 of them 
for want of prosecution, 5 were amicably settled, and in 4 cases there 
was no disability. The total amount of awards made or approved 
by the bureau in these cases is $14,805.48, to which claimants are 
entitled without deduction of legal costs or expenses. 


Oklahoma. 


"THE State Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, administering the 
compensation law of the State, in its report for the year ending 
August 31, 1920, shows that 5,821 awards were made during the year. 
This is a large increase over the preceding year when 3,812 awards 
were made, the increase amounting to 52.7 per cent. The compen- 
sation during the year amounted to $729,870. 73, an increase of 32.2 
r cent over the preceding year. Medical service including hospital 
ills directed by the commission to be paid totaled $236,202.33. 
Tabulatable accidents passed upon by the commission numbered 
22,714, as against 14,009 for the year previous. Tables show the 
number of permanent partial disability cases by industry and nature 
of injury. Of the total number of accidents reported 16,793 caused 
disability for seven days or less, 357 caused permanent partial dis- 
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ability, and none permanent total disability. Other tables show the 
number of injuries by part of body affected. The report comments 
on recent amendments, notably the increase in the weekly maximum 
from $10 to $18 and the decrease in the waiting period from 14 to 7 
days. Other amendments are recommended, as a percentage com- 
pensation proportioned to the loss of use of a member, awards for 
injuries regardless of their origin, i. e., whether accidental or not, the 
inclusion of vocational diseases, and compensation for the period 
between an injury and a subsequent death before the claim of the 
injured man is adjusted. Stricter enforcement of awards and further 
relaxation of the weekly maximum limitation are also recommended, 
as is a provision for the rehabilitation of injured workers. 


Tennessee. 


HE administration of the workmen’s compensation act of Ten- 
nessee devolves upon the bureau of factory and workshop 
inspection. The report of this office for the calendar year 1920 
covers the first 18 months of the operation of the compensation act, 
July 1, 1919, to December 31,1920. The legislature gave the bureau 
no additional funds, nor does the law provide for an adjuster of com- 
pensation claims. The result is that the bureau is greatly hampered 
in its efforts to administer the law, and is unable properly to make 
use of the statistical data needed both for “a correct record of com- 
pensation and also for statistical purposes.”’ The lack of an adjuster 
makes it impossible to secure accurate and prompt settlement of 
many cases, ‘‘thereby being the cause of ack correspondence, and 
in the end net always accomplishing the desired results.”’ 

The number of cases reported from July 1, 1919, to December 31, 
1920, is 17,564. Of these, 14,811 have received final disposition. 
There were 109 fatalities; the total wage loss reported in nonfatal 
cases being $421,468.39. Compensation was found to be available 
in 2,945 nonfatal and 109 fatal cases. Compensation paid up to 
December 31, 1920, amounted to $277,823.54. Tables show the 
number of accidents by occupation and result, by industry and cause, 
and by industry and location of injury. 





Amendments to Workmen’s Compensation Law of New Zealand. 


CCORDING to the New Zealand Employers’ Federation Indus- 
A trial Bulletin of January 6, 1921, several important amend- 
ments to the workmen’s compensation law of New Zealand 
came into effect on January 1, 1921. Coverage is extended to include 
workers earning up to £400 ($1,946.60, par) per annum instead of 
£260 ($1,265.29, par) as formerly. The amount of compensation 
payable in any individual case is advanced from £500 ($2,433.25, par) 
to £750 ($3,649.88, par). The waiting time is reduced from one week 
to three days, and compensation, where payable, dates from the day 
of injury. The percentage basis is increased from 50 per cent of the 
employee’s average weekly earnings to 55 per cent, and weekly bene 
fits may amount to £3 15s. ($18.25, par) instead of £2 10s. ($12.17, 
par) as formerly. 
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Federal Labor Legislation. 


By Linpiey D. Ciarx. 


RIOR to the Civil War there was no Federal legislation that coul: 
be classed as labor legislation, with the exception of a few law 
governing the employment of seamen, and laws giving thv 

erence to articles of American manufacture for the use of the 
ouses of Congress, for furnishing the President’s house, and fo. 
naval supplies. A law prohibiting the coolie trade was enacted 1: 
1862 (R. 3. secs. 2158-2163). 
The first enactment since the Civil War was in the form of an 


amendment (No. XIII) to the Federal Constitution, prohibiting 


mb and involuntary servitude. The fourteenth amendment ha- 
ad a 
relating to due process of law and equal protection of the laws. It 
can not, however, be classed as labor legislation. 

In 1867 two laws were enacted which remain on the statute books 
and may be classed as labor laws, one abolishing peonage (R. 5 
sec. 1990), and the other directing that employees in the Government 


navy yards shall not be solicited for political contributions or dis- 


charged for political reasons (R. S., sec. 1546). 

In 1868 the first eight-hour law was passed (R. S., sec. 3738), 
making eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, anc 
mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 


States. This act was directory only and not penal, and had little 
value. Laws of-1888 directed the Public Printer strictly to enforce 


the provisions of this law in the work under his charge (25 Stat. 57), 


and fixed an eight-hour day with extra pay for overtime for letter 


earriers (25 Stat. 157). A later law (1900) directs that but eig! 
hours, as nearly as practicable, shall be required of letter carrier;, 


and but 48 hours for the six working days of the week in any event; 


though additional hours not exceeding eight may be required on 


Sunday if necessary (31 Stat. 257). In 1911 (36 Stat. 1327) pay- 


ment of salaries to letter carriers for more than eight hours ig day 
was forbidden, and compensatory time off was directed when Sunday 
labor was required. (See also, 37 Stat. 539.) 


A new fy fiptgaaa law was passed in 1892 limiting the hours of labor 
nD 


and provi a penalty for exacting or permitting overtime work 
(27 Stat. 340). A workman laboring in violation of this law ca: 
recover nothing for overtime. The law applies to laborers and mc- 
chanics empleyed by the Government of the United States or by tlic 


District of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcontractor on any 0! 


the public works of the United States or the District of Columbia. 
This act was amended in 1913 (37 Stat. 726) so as to make it appli- 
cable to the work of laborers and mechanics in connection with dredg- 
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ing or rock excavation in river and harbor work, concerning which 
disputes had arisen under the earlier act. A closely related law was 
enacted in 1912 (37 Stat. 137). An eight-hour law of limited appli- 
cation fixes a basic eight-hour work day for persons actually engaged 
in the operation of trains on railroads (39 Stat. 721). War-time 
waivers of the laws relating to public works are provided for by an 
act of 1917 (39 Stat. 1168). 

The so-called Carey Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 388), providing for irri- 
gation works by joint State and Federal action makes eight hours a 
day’s work on such undertakings. The construction.of the Isthmian 
Canal is exempted from the provisions of the eight-hour law in so far 
as unskilled alien laborers and the foremen and superintendents of 
such laberers are concerned (34 Stat. 634). 

In 1871 a law was enacted calling for the inspection of steam 
vessels and the examination and licensing of engineers thereon 
(R.*S., sec. 4426). While this is primarily a public-welfare law, it 
has considerable effect on the employment conditions of seamen, as 
it secures their safety as well as that of passengers and freight. 
Amendments were made to this act from time to time, notably in 
1890 (26 Stat. 692), 1905 (33 Stat. 1029), and 1906 (34 Stat. 193). 

In 1872 the seamen’s code was revised and extended so as more 
adequately to protect the hiring and discharge of seamen, to regulate 
the payment of their wages, their food, quarters, and treatment gen- 
erally, and to secure their legal rights both at home and in foreign 
ports (R.5S., sees. 4290 et seq.). Amendatory and supplemental acts 
were passed at various times, a very extensive revision and liberaliza- 
tion of the law being made in 1915 (38 Stat. 1154). The shipping of 
seamen under false inducements or “shanghaiing’’ is prohibited by 
an act of 1906 (34 Stat. 551) amended in 1907 (34 Stat. 1233). 

In the same year (1872) it was provided by statdte that employees 
in the navy yards should be selected because of their skill and effi- 
ciency and for no other reason (R. 5., sec. 1544). 

In 1882 the first Chinese exclusion act was passed, suspending the 
coming of Chinese laborers into the United States during a term of 10 
years (22 Stat. 58). Further restrictive and amendatory acts were 
passed im 1884 (23 Stat. 115), 1888 (25 Stat. 476), 1902 (82 Stat. 176), 
and 1904 (33 Stat. 428), etc. These laws have practically eliminated 
the Mongolian from competition in the labor markets of this country. 

The immigration act of 1885 contained a prohibition of the importa- 
tion of alien laborers under contract (23 Stat. 332). This act was 
strengthened by acts of 1888 (25 Stat. 566) and 1891 (26 Stat. 1084) 
and its provisions in this respect have been carried forward into the 
immigration acts of 1903 (32 Stat. 1213), 1907 (34 Stat. 895), and 
1917 (39 Stat. 874). 

Statutes of 1885 (23 Stat. 516), and 1887 (24 Stat. 644) granted 
certain holidays with pay to per diem employees of the Government, 
i. e., New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, the 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Labor Day was 
made a holiday in cho titsimah of Columbia in 1894 (28 Stat. 96). 
Employees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing were granted 
leaves of absence by acts of 1887 (24 Stat. 607), 1892 (27 Stat. 87), 
and 1896 (29 Stat. 275); in the Government Printing Office by an act 
of 1896 (29 Stat.453); railway postal clerks by an act of 1899 (30 — 
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Stat. 964); employees in the navy yards by an act of 1901 (31 Stat. 
746); and in mail-bag repair shops . an act of 1912 (38 Stat. 539). 

In 1886 Congress authorized the incorporation of national trade- 
unions, the headquarters to be located in the District of Columbia 
(24 Stat. 86). Labor organizations are exempt from excise tax on 
corporations (1909, 36 Stat. 11), and from income tax (38 Stat. 114). 
An act of 1914 also exempts them from action under the antitrust 
laws, declares labor not a commodity, limits the issue of injunctions, 
authorizes strikes, picketing, boycotts, and the payment of strike 
benefits (38 Stat. 730). 

The year 1888 was marked by the formation of a Department of 
Labor as an independent office under a commissioner directly sub- 
ordinate to the President (25 Stat. 182). A Bureau of. Labor in the 
Department of the Interior had been created in 1884 (23 Stat. 60), 
and the department was in effect a continuation of the former office. 
This department was later (1903) made a bureau in the Departnrent 
of Commerce and Labor (32 Stat. 825). Its functions include 
investigations into wages and hours of labor, means of promoting the 
welfare of laboring men and women in all its aspects, controversies 
between employers and employees, and the diffusion of information 
on subjects connected with labor, in a general and comprehensive 
sense of the word. Annual reports are contemplated in the organic 
statutes, and the publication of a bulletin is authorized by an act of 
1895 (28 Stat. 805). In 1913 (37 Stat. 736), this bureau became a 
part of the then created Department of Labor with various bureaus 
and charged with the administration of a number of laws, as well as 
the investigative and educational functions of the older office. <A 
Women’s Bureau was added in 1920. 

The antitrust law of 1890 (26 Stat. 209) while not apparently 
intended to apply primarily to labor has been found to have exten- 
sive application to certain combinations of workmen, notably in the 
way of boycotts. (Modified by Clayton Act, etc.; see above as to 
labor organizations.) 

In 1891 a mining code was enacted to govern employment in mines 
in the Territories and to provide for their inspection until suitable 
provision should be made therefore by local legislation (26 Stat. 
1104). This law provides for escape shafts, safety cages, ventilation, 
the sprinkling of dusty mines, and other safety provisions for miners. 
The investigation of mine explosions was authorized in 1908 (35 Stat., 
226), and a Bureau of Mines was created in 1910 (36 Stat. 369). 

In the same year (1891) a law was enacted favoring American labor 
in so far as the composition, plating, engraving, etc., of material for 
the manufacture of books offered for American copyright is concerned! 
(26 Stat. 1107). 


Laws Affecting Interstate Carriers, Child Labor, Etc. 


[N 1893 was the first enactment of a law requiring the installation of 

safety devices on railroad equipment (27 Stat. 531). Power 
brakes, automatic couplers, and drawbars of uniform height were 
provided for by this statute. This law was made more exact and 
effective by an act of 1903, and a minimum of 50 per cent fixed as the 
number of cars in a train that must have the required equipment 
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(32 Stat. 943). Tests and reports by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to safety appliances are authorized by an act of 1908 
(35 Stat. 325). The same act authorized the inspection of mail cars. 
In this year also locomotives used in interstate commerce were 
directed to be equipped with ash pans that can be dumped or cleaned 
without the necessity of employees going under the locomotive 
(35 Stat. 476). By an ‘act of 1901 accidents on railroads must be 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission (31 Stat., 1446). 

Employment in the Government Printing Office is regulated by 
acts of 1895 (28 Stat. 607), 1896 (29 Stat. 453), 1900 (31 Stat., 643), 
1912 (37 Stat. 482), and 1918 (40 Stat. 836). These laws relate 
to rates of wages, night work, the employment of apprentices and 
skilled workmen, bolidaye, the 8-hour day, and leaves of absence. 

In 1898 a law was passed providing for mediation and arbitration 
in labor disputes affecting interstate common carriers by rail. Media- 
tion was to be attempted by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor. If arbitration was 
desired, a board was to be chosen, one member by the employer 
interested, one by the labor organization or organizations repre- 
senting the employees, and the third by these two. The law also 
contained a provision against discrimination by employers on account 
of membership in labor organizations (declared unconstitutional), 
a provision against forced contributions to benefit funds, against 
contracts limiting the employer’s liability, and against blacklisting 
(30 Stat. 424). A new law on this subject was enacted in 1913, 
providing for a commissioner and assistant commissioner (38 Stat. 
103). Two officials of the Government may be designated to act 
with these, while they have certain functions acting alone. Provi- 
sion is also made for boards of arbitrators. Action is to be taken on 
the request of either party, and the commission may proffer its 
services. The Esch-Cummins Act of 1920, while not formally repeal- 
ing the act of 1913, created a “railroad labor board’’ of nine members 
equally representative of labor, management, and the public, charged 
with the duty of seeking to adjust.all disputes between railroad com- 
panies and their employees. It may, on petition of either party to a 
dispute, or on its own motion in serious cases, fix just and reasonable 
rates of wages and standards of working conditions, the same to be 
made a matter of record and to be published. 

In 1906 Congress enacted a law fixing the liability of railway inter- 
state carriers for injuries to their employees (34 Stat. 232). This 
law abrogated the defense of fellow-servant, modified that of contribu- 
tory negligence, and declared contracts exempting the employer from 
liability invalid. This law was held to be unconstitutional on account 
of failure to distinguish adequately between interstate and intra- 
state commerce, but is valid in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories. A new law was enacted in 1908 (35 Stat. 65), and 
amended in 1910 (36 Stat. 291), with the purpose of meeting the 
criticisms as to constitutionality. The essential provisions are 
practically the same as in the law of 1906. 

In 1907 a law was passed limiting the hours of labor of employees 
engaged in the operation of interstate railways, the limit for train- 
men, etc., being 16 hours and for train dispatchers 9 hours (34 Stat. 
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1415). The establishment of the basic 8-hour day by the Adam- 
son law has already been noted. 

The same Congress provided for the incerporation of a national 
child-labor committee (34 Stat. 914) and of the foundation for the 
promotion of industrial peace (384 Stat. 1241). The latter body 
never functioned and was dissolved in 1918 (40 Stat. 899). 

In 1908 a compensation law was enacted for laborers and artisans 
employed by the United States in manufacturing establishments, 
arsenals, navy yards, in the- construction of river and harbor an 
fortification work, in hazardous employment in the construction 061 

ement of work in the reclamation of arid lands or under the 
Isthmian Canal Commission (35 Stat. 556). The maximum compen- 
sation allowed, whether for death or disability, is the amount that 
would have been received if the employee had continued to be 
empioyed for one year after the injury. A much more efficient and 
inclusive law on this subject was enacted in 1916 (39 Stat. 742). 
This act is administered by a commission and ranks well among laws 
on the subject. 

In 1910 additional safety provisions for railroads were prescribed 
(36 Stat. 298), supplementing the earlier laws; and a new law was 
enacted as to the reporting of accidents (36 Stat. 350), repealing the 
aet of 1901. 

The same Congress at a later session (1911—36 Stat. 913), pro- 
vided for the inspection of locomotive boilers, creating an inspection 
force covering the United States. This act was amended in 1915 
(38 Stat. 1192), extending the powers of the inspectors to the tender 
and to all parts and appurtenances of the locomotive. 

The Sixty-second Congress established the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor (1912—37 Stat. 79) and 
taxed out of existence the poisonous white-sulphur mateh (1912— 
37 Stat. 81). It also gave postal employees power to form or join 
unions for bettering their conditions ef employment on condition 
that no strike would be engaged in (1912—-37 Stat. 555). 

The creation of the Department of Labor in 1913, with a Cabinet 
officer at the head (1913—37 Stat. 736), has already been noted, as 
well as the enactment of a new law for the arbitration of disputes of 
railroad employees (1913—38 Stat. 103). 

The Clayton Act has been noted also, and is the only law classed 
as a labor law enacted at the second session of the Sixty-third Con- 

(38 Stat. 730). 

In 1915 efficiency tests and the payment of bonuses were forbidden 
in navy yards (38 Stat. 953) in arsenals (88 Stat. 1083). Im- 
portant legislation as to seamen (38 Stat. 1164) and the amendment 
to the boiler inspection law were noted above. 

In 1916 an attempt was made to restrict the employment of young 
children in industry by preventing the shipment of the products of 
their labor in interstate commerce (39 Stat. 675). This act was held 
unconstitutional, and a law taxing the preset on entry into inter- 
state commerce was enacted in 1919 with the same end in view (65th 
Cong., 3d_ sess., Pub., No. 254, sec. 1200). The 8-hour standard 
workday law of 1916 has already been mentioned. 

The immigration law of 1917 (89 Stat. 874) retains the provisions 
as to contract labor, previously mentioned, and provides a literacy 
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test for immigrants above 16 years of age. War conditions are 
reflected in authorizations of waivers of the 8-hour law and in 
providing for the commandeering of factories for the production of 
war materials (39 Stat. 1192, 1193). 

The Sixty-fifth Congress at its first session undertook to amend the 
judicial code so as to give maritime workers the power to elect com- 
pensation under State laws, in ease of injury (40 Stat. 395), but the 
act was declared unconstitutional (40 Sup. Ct. 438). 


Legislation During the War Period and Subsequently. 


‘THE labor legislation of 1918 mainly sprang from war-time condi- 

tions, one act (40 Stat. 533) providing penalties for sabotage 
or defective production or damage of war materials. Another (40 
Stat. 550) arranged for a provision of housing for workmen engaged 
in war production. A third (40 Stat. 617) looks toward the rehabili- 
tation of wounded or otherwise injured soldiers and sailors with a 
view to their return to gainful occupations, while a fourth (40 Stat. 
696) made appropriations for greatly enlarging the functions and 
personnel of the United States Department of Labor for war emer- 
gency service. ; ' 

The action of this same (Sixty-fifth) Congress in 1919 in enacting 
a tax law for the products of child labor (40 Stat. 1138) has received 
mention above. The use of the fund for vocational rehabilitation of 
injured soldiers and sailors was extended by an act of February 26, 
1919 (40 Stat. 1179). 

The Sixty-sixth Congress in extra session in 1919 extended the 
compensation law for injured civil employees of the United States 
so as to grant its benefits to employees of the District of Columbia 
(41 Stat. 104). The vocational rehabilitation act for soldiers and 
sailors was further amended, chiefly in administrative details. 

At its regular session (second session) Congress restored the rail- 
roads to private ownership (41 Stat. 456), the same act establishing 
the Railroad Labor Board, already noted. The status of claimants 
for damages for death on the high seas due to wrongful act, neglect, 
or default is fixed by a law (41 Stat. 537) allowing for the recovery 
of “a fair and just compensation for the pecuniary loss sustained.” 
Under the maritime law no action would lie for the death of a person 
killed by a maritime tort (The Harrisburg, 119 U.S. 199). Another 
act of the same Congress (sec. 20—41 Stat. 988) gives to seamen 
suffering injury the same right of action as is granted railroad em- 
ployees by the liability acts of 1908 and 1910, and provides for the 
survival of the right of action to the personal representative if the 
injury is fatal. e same act amends the seamen’s payment-of- 
wages law of 1915 (38 Stat. 1168) by making a provision declaring 
the payment of advances illegal, whether made within or without the 
United States. 

The retirement of civil-service employees of the United States at 
the ages of 62, 65, and 70, according to occupation, after 15 years of 
service was provided for by an act of May 22, 1920 (41 Stat. 614). 
Increased allowances for longer terms of service up to 30 years are 
available; also retirement for incapacity. 
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Of more direct industrial significance is the act (41 Stat., 735) 
establishing a system of vocational rehabilitation for workers injured 
in industry.- Cooperation with the States is contemplated. The 
creation of a Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor (41 Stat. 
987) has already been noted. 


Conclusion. 


"THE foregoing annneees an enumeration of the legislation of a 

national scope classifiable as labor legislation. Congress legis- 
lates also for the District of Columbia, but these laws are of course 
of local effect only. 

Among these are an act of 1906 (34 Stat. 304) regulating employ- 
ment offices; one of 1908 (35 Stat. 420) regulating the employment 
of children; an act of 1914 (38 Stat. 291) limiting to eight per day the 
hours of labor of females; and one of 1918 (40 Stat. 960) creating a 
minimum wage commission for women and minors. The inclusion 
of public employees of the District under the Federal employees’ 
compensation act (41 Stat. 104) has been noted. 

In most cases the laws passed are within a field not covered by 
State laws, though in some the States might act if the Congress had 
refrained from action, as in case of injuries to railroad employees; 
while in the case of the law taxing the products of child Ay the 
Federal Congress has sought to render uniform desirable conditions 
already secured in some States by action of the State legislature. 

The need for national legislation exists particularly as regards 
a compensation for injuries Jaw for employees of common carriers, 
while in the States having minimum wage laws for women there is 
considerable feeling in favor of a national law on this subject. 





Recent Decisions of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 


HE widely known Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas, 
T created by an act of a special session of the legislature early 
last year, has recently given down a number of rulings, whic 
are noted below. An account of the law is given in the March, 1920, 
Montruiy Lasor Review, page 219. Decisions by this court are 
briefed in the issues for May (p. 52), June (p. 106), and August 
(p. 142), 1920. 


| The Joplin & Pittsburg tod Co. and its Employees. 


E Joplin & Pittsburg Railway. Co. is an electric line doing a 
passenger and freight business, mainly in the State of Kansas. 
The employees had secured from the court an award fixing the wages 
in February, 1920. (See Monruty Lasor Review, June, 1920, 
pp..106, 107.) Their present complaint included a request for an 
ditional increase of wages and the adjustment of a collective agree- 
ment relative to train crew, hours of labor, and days per week. 

The court gave its decision on December 9, 1920, and declined to 
increase wages on the ground that there was a general tendency 
toward a decrease in living costs, and while it had not yet materially 
affected the ultimate consumer, there had at least been no advance. 
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As to the matter of crew, the men wished the contract to require 
three men on their trains that handled three or more cars at the same 
‘ime.. The court’s view of this point was, that considering the nature 
of the work done upon the freight trains usually handled by this 
company, the third man would add an unjust burden to costs of 
operation without public benefit—a result which would ultimately 
be reflected in lower wages to the men or poorer service to the public. 

The next point related to the employment of extra men, the com- 
plainants desiring that a minimum of four hours should be paid for 
for each day that the extra man is called and works. This the court 
regarded as reasonable and recommended the insertion of such 
provision in the contract. The employees also wished regular runs 
to pay at least 8 hours a day, to be completed in 9 consecutive hours, 
with time and one-half for work over 8 hours. Train service con- 
tinued throughout 18 hours per day, two shifts being employed, but 
with delays of starting oad getting into the barn it sometimes 
happened that an excess of 9 hours was worked. The court there- 
fore recommended a provision making a minimum of 8 hours’ work 
per day on regular runs to be completed in 9 hours and 30 minutes, 
with time and one-half for work over 9 hours. 

The next matter discussed was rates for Sunday work. Passenger 
trains Were regarded as a necessary part of the operation of the road, 
and the court did not regard it proper ‘‘to a the company for 
Sunday work which is absolutely necessary.””’ However, no mechan- 
ical work should be required on Sunday unless absolutely necessary 
for full operation on Monday morning. 

Another point related to the establishment of an 8-hour day. A 
method of working an 18-hour shift on an 8-hour basis was worked 
out by the chief accountant of the court, but it was computed that 
this would add $25,000 to the annual ene cost—an amount 
that the company could not pay without subtracting from its 
depreciation fund or failing to pay interest due. The court main- 
tained its view that ‘‘wages must come before dividends, and a 
business which can not pay a fair wage and at the same time earn a 
reasonable return must eventually liquidate’; however, taking into 
consideration the nature of the employment in which the men were 
engaged, it was felt that the mental and physical strain were not 
severe, and that a 9-hour day does not unduly deprive the worker 
of a reasonable time for rest, recreation, self-improvement, social 
diversion, and the family circle. It therefore declined to institute an 
8-hour-day system. However, the time worked by the freight train 
crews was found to be excessive, being between 12 and 13 hours, 
during which a regular working period of 11 hours was counted on. 
This day was said to be too long, being a trying upon the pe omy 
strength of the men and encroaching unduly upon their social rights. 
“This court can not sanction so long a work day.” A 10-hour 
maximum was therefore recommended, a 9-hour minimum being the 
basis, with time and one-half after 10 hours, a lunch period in the 
middle of the day being included. 

The court concluded by — that if its suggestions should be 
incorporated into the contract an Properly signed by a representa- 
tive of the workers, the court would approve it. 
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Flour Milling Industry. 


ON DECEMBER 20, 1920, the court reached a conclusion with 

regard to regulating the production of the flour mills of Topeka. 
The companies had been called to appear to answer inquiries as to a 
reduction of output, following the receipt of information which had 
come before the court in an informal way. Managing officers of all 
the companies of the city appeared without counsel and submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the court for the purposes of investi- 
gation, and were “apparently very frank with the court and supplied 
all the information called for without protest.” 

The production of flour is one of the industries which is declared by 
the industrial court act to be “ affected with a public interest,’’ so that 
it was subject to the control of the court, and liable to be taken over 
for operation if such steps should seem necessary. The act contem- 
Faces reasonable returns, continuous operation, and a fair wage and 

ealthful and moral surroundings for workers. Seasons and market 
conditions are to be taken into consideration. It appeared that the 
normal course of operation involved 24 hours’ work, but that the 
market conditions of the world were such that the price of flour was 
falling, as well as the price of wheat; that there was an abundant 
supply of both flour and grain on hand, and that supplies were 
being shipped out promptly, as rapidly as orders could be obtained, 
but that orders were small on account of an apparent expectation of 
further reduction m prices. Not more than 5 or 10 per cent of the 
product of the Kansas mills is consumed within the State, the 
remainder going into the world market in general competition. The 
conditions of this competition were then recited, and the partial 
reduction (from a 24-hour day to about 60 per cent capacity) was 
found to be a practical necessity due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the mills. However, as the act provides for a fair wage 
at all times, the court regarded it as necessary, in reducing the hours 
of operation, that “the millers should be very careful and solicitous 
concerning the matter of labor.” 

The evidence before us shows that in the Topeka mills skilled men in the milling 
business are being paid a monthly wage, and are therefor drawing pay whether the 
mill is running or net. So far as it is possible to do so, this rule should be recognize: 
in all mills of the State, for it is necessary im the promotion of the general welfare 


that skilled and faithful workers should always be available for these essential! indus 
tries which so vitally affect the living conditions of the people. 


At the conelusion of the trial a committee was appointed to formu- 
late such rules as might seem necessary to enable the court to keep in 
clese touch with the milling industry and aid it in making necessary 
adjustments from time to time. These rules were established on the 
24th of February, 1921, and in brief require all milling companies in 
the State to make such reports to the court of industrial relations as 
it may prescribe; and that companies finding it necessary to run a! 
less than 75 per cent production must apply to the court, setting fort! 
their reasons, and such other information as the court may require 
to enable it to properly pass upon the application. Local marke: 
conditions must be understood and cared for, and “in so far as it i- 
reasonably possible, head millers, chief engineers, and all other 
skilled workmen” in mills in the State shouid either be paid on « 
monthly basis or given other employment so as to be readily available 
when resumption of full production is possible. Notice should be 
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given to all employees of contemplated cessation or limitation of 
work, in order that they may secure other employment. 


Fort Scott Sorghum-Syrup Co. 


HE Fort Scott Sorghum-Syrup Co. manufactures sirup from 
sorghum cane, and furnishes for the most part only seasonal 
employment. The grinding of the cane and the first preparation 
require something more than 100 men from 50 to 90 days in the fall 
of the year, running the plant 24 hours per day. During this time 
from 5 to 7 steam boilers and engines are in use. After that the 
process of mixing and refining the sirup and preparing it for table use 
and for shipment calls for but a few men and only one steam boiler. 
On July 15, 1920, the company made an agreement with the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers in the nature of a 
closed shop contract. There was no controversy except as to the 
number of men employed after the heavy fall campaign was over. 
During previous years two engineers and two firemen had been 
required to run the necessary boiler and engine, but in the autumn of 
1920 the company found itself doing only about 4 or 5 per cent of 
its average business. The company, therefore, sought to reduce 
expenses by discharging the two firemen, two engineers working 
alternate shifts and firimg their own boilers. This the engineers 
were willing to do in view of the small amount of work required, 
saying that to fire the engine would not require to exceed two hours 
of time per day. The Engineers’ Union refused to permit this, as it 
would violate the ‘one man one job” policy of their union. 

Unless some concession could be made it would result in requiring 
the company to pay $12 per day for men to perform two hours’ work. 
Though the amount was small it would simply increase the deficit 
of a company operating under very adverse conditions. A general 
representative of the International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, who was present at the trial, thought that the concession ought 
to be arranged, and expressed his belief that local officers had made a 
mistake in insisting on the ‘one mau one job” idea. The court 
wished to waive Sian until the unions could make their own 
arrangements, but both parties stated that they had agreed to abide 
by the order of the court and insisted upon an immediate and author- 
itative decision. The Kansas industrial law recognizes the closed 
shop where instituted by mutual agreement, but does not countenance 
strikes, boycotts, intimidation or ‘economic pressure.’’ The present 
agreement was satisfactory to the court, being freely arrived at; but 
inasmuch as it was unfair to require the employment of two men 
to do the work of one, the contract should be modified so as to permit 
one man to work at two or more jobs not requiring excessive periods 
of time, in which case his union membership might be transferred 
without cost to any party so long as the necessity for thus working 
should continue. An order to that effect was issued accordingly. 





Transportation Companies Handling Nonunion Goods. 


ASES have been noted under the above heading in the MontHLy 
Lasork Review for September, 1920 (pp. 173, 174), and 
November, 1920 (pp. 197-199). The later of these cases was 

that of Buyer, a manufacturér and dealer resident in New York 
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City with factories at Norfolk, Va., and Norwich, Conn. Buyer was 
in the habit of employing a nonunion trucking company, and the 
checkers and weighmen at the wharf of the steamboat company 
operating between New York and Norfolk refused to handle his 
goods. The agent of the company, Guillan, refused to discharge 
the workmen who declined to handle the goods, thus making trans- 
portation impossible. The United States District Court declined to 
issue an injunction against the workers and the transportation 
company, and suggested that Buyer seek relief by means of an 
action at law. Buyer thereupon appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals which gave its decision February 2, 1921, reversing the court 
below and directing it to issue a preliminary injunction in thecase. 

In the hearing before the court of appeals the representatives of 
the unions admitted the existence of an agreement that their members 
will not handle Buyer’s shipments unless he sends them to the wharf 
by a transfer company operated entirely by union men; and the 
Old Dominion Transportation Co. admitted that it would not trans- 
port his os until its employees consented to handle them. 
This made the transportation company in effect a party to the combi- 
nation, though it professed its diidee to receive and transport ail 
goods offered, and was only deterred by the refusal of its employees, 
members of unions, to handle goods delivered by nonunion workers. 
The court found that the circumstances were such as to cause Buyer 
to sustain, as he had sustained, damage of a special and irreparable 
nature, for which he has no adequate remedy at law, both on account 
of the uncertainty of the amount of the damage and the necessity 
of bringing a multiplicity of suits. The court acknowledged that 
its earlier views had been against the granting of an injunction in 
such a case, citing its conclusion in the case of Duplex Printing Press 
Co. v. Deering, 252 Fed. 722, when an injunction against a secondary 
boycott was refused. It had there assumed that the Clayton Act, 
section 20, had legalized such conduct, but its decision has since been 
reversed by the Supreme Court of United States (See MonTury 
LaBor Review, February, 1921, pp. 165-168). It now appears that 
section 6 of the Clayton Act protects only such organizations as 
lawfully carry out legitimate objects and does not permit violations 
of the antitrust laws or illegal combinations in restraint of trade; 
while section 20 only restricts the issuance of injunctions in cases 
of dispute between the employers and employees. In the present 
case there was restraint of trade, and there was no dispute existing 
between Buyer and any person in his employment; the restrictive 
provisions were therefore found inapplicable under the construction 
placed upon the law by the Supreme Court. Under the circumstances 
the injunction was necessarily of a mandatory nature, “rarely granted 
on afladavits,” but in view of the nature of the question it was found 
desirable both in the case of the public and for the clarifying of the 
situation between the parties in interest that a preliminary injunction 
issue at once. A direction therefore was accordingly issued to enjoin 
the transportation company and its men to accept and transport 
goods offered by the plaintiff. 
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Notes on the Housing Situation in Northern Europe. 


Denmark, 1919.1 


STUDY of houses and apartments in Danish cities made at the 
A end of 1919 showed that the type of accommodation in most 
general use was the two-room apartment, constituting 39.2 

per cent of the 330,119 studied. 
The following table shows average yearly rent for 1918 and 1919. 


AVERAGE YEARLY RENTSIN DANISH CITIES IN 1918 AND 1919, BY SIZE OF DWELLINGS, 


[1 crown at par= 26.8 cents.] 
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Size of dwelling. Capital. | Provincia! towns. 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. 
ET NE OEE ee ae! ee ee 138 148 85 99 
CSCS Jon caldcasdieesscpsvesace pate oe 290 304 179 198 
NS oid hod 5 clio dacccceyntocewededsien 415 434 271 301 
ili cin wih ss ba eiindin ek hie eaih 544 566 379 420 
IIIA, 34. g ah tome os cctecvectessdasest dé 780 828 502 557 
a nn, ns ccdicne cach eee deus seumees - 1,065 1,117 632 706 
ea ay a AI RIT I ces ai 1,359 1, 464 766 851 
8 rooms and over and kitchen..............-...-..2---- 2,103 2,328 1,013 1,151 





Since 1916 rents were found to have risen on an average 16.4 per 
cent in Copenhagen, and 32.9 per cent in the smaller cities. In 
Copenhagen the increases ranged from 13 per cent in the case of 
apartments of one room and kitchen to 22 per cent on apartments 
of eight or more rooms. In the smaller cities the lowest increase 
was 30.3 per cent in the case of apartments of two rooms and kitchen, 
and the largest 38.4 per cent in the case of six rooms and kitchen. 


Finland.’ 


ACCORDING to a survey made in 1919 there was a shortage in 

Finnish cities and towns of some 50,000 rooms, or between 
16,000 and 17,000 apartments of the two-room. and kitchen type. 
It was proposed that the building campaign of 1920 should be re- 
stricted to providing about one-tenth of these, the limitation being 
due partly to the cost of building, and partly to the labor situation. 





— Sociale Meddelelser utgitt av Departementet for Sociale Saker, Christiania, 1920. No. 9, pp. 
? From Sociale Meddelelser utgitt av Departementet for Sociale Saker, Christiania, 1920. No. 9, pp. 
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There was a shortage of building labor in the cities, and it was felt | 
that any attempt at an ambitious building program would tend to 
draw in labor from the country districts, thus increasing the urban | 
congestion and intensifying the housing problem. | 
To meet the needs of the situation the State and the municipalities 
are cooperating, the State having appropriated 20,000,000 marks 
($3,860,000, par) in March, 1920. alin costs have risen to about 
ten times what they were before the war. It is expected that when 
prices reach their new permanent level they will be about 45 per 
cent below the present figures. On dwellings put up in 1920, there- 
fore, a loss of 45 per cent might reasonably be anticipated, and of this 
loss the State undertakes to bear two-thirds on condition that the 
municipality assumes the other third and in addition provides the 
site for the building. Aid is to be given in the form of noninterest- 
bearing loans running for 10 years, at the end of which time they are to 
be adjusted according to the cost of building at that date. Grants are 
to be made only to Building enterprises carried on by municipalities 
themselves, or by public utility companies under municipal control. 
State-aided building is to be confined, for the most part, to the pro- 
duction of apartments not exceeding two rooms ts kitchen in size. 


Norway.® 


‘THE housing situation in Norway presents a puzzling problem. In 

Christiania alone some 6,000 families, numbering from 17,000 
to 18,000 persons, were registered with the municipal housing bureau 
as in urgent need of accommodation, which the ee was unable 
to supply. As a result a number of families have been temporarily 
broken up, individual members seeking shelter wherever it could be 
found, while numbers of others are crowded together in inadequate 
and insanitary quarters. For Norway as a whole it is estimated that 
at least 30,000 new dwellings are needed, while the number built 
during the last year amounted at most to 3,000. 

Building activities, however, have been retarded because of steady 
increase of prices and wages. Rapid increase in Christiania is shown 
from the fact that durimg January 1,000 bricks cost 66 crowns ($17.69, 
par) , and half a year later cost 115 crowns ($30.82, par); lime rose 

om 82 ($21.98, par) to 115 crowns per ton; cement from 21.80 to 
36 or 37 crowns ($5.84 to $9.65 or $9.92, par) per barrel; and iron 
materials, beams, etc., from 550 to 850 crowns ($147.40 to $227.80, 
par) per ton. In 1914 a single new-built room cost 1,800 crowns 
($482.40, par), 4,000 crowns ($1,072, par) in 1917, 6,000 crowns 
($1,608, par) at beginning of 1919, and according to a later report 
new costs between 8,000 and 8,300 crowns ($2,144 and $2,224.40, par), 
making a two-room apartment with kitchen cost about 25,000 crowns 
($6,700, par) in a three-story commune building. 

To help the situation the municipalities are carrying on a building 
Po Baey So far Christiania has appropriated 89,000,000 crowns 
,852,000, par) to be used either for the erection of houses by the 
municipality or for louns to private builders, and other cities appro- 
priated varying sums, according to their size, for similar purposes. 


_* From Sociale Meddelelser utgitt av Departementet for Sociale Saker, Christiania, 1920. No. 9, pe. 
to Lecture at Nordisk nasjonalgkonomisk meeting, Stockholm, Aug. 31, 1920, by Direcktgr Iv. 
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An effort is being made to promote cooperative building enterprises, 
and the Christiania Garden City Society has been formed, with plans 
for a garden city of 650 dwallinen, of. which 240 are already com- 
pleted. In 1919 the State appropriated 5,000,000 crowns for housing 

urposes, and in 1920 doubled this appropriation. More than this, 
its budget will not permit, but in view of the crying need the Govern- 
ment is considering a comprehensive plan for aiding housing produc- 
tion. It is — that a housing department be formed, with a 
minister at its head who shall be responsible to Parliament, and that 
a — tax shall be imposed for the purpose of providing a national 
building fund. In connection with this, there is a proposal to reor- 
ganize the whole building industry under State control, to make a 
comprehensive survey of the situation, and then to direct both build- 
ing capital and building labor steadily to the production of what this 
survey shows is needed, in the order of its importance. By these 
means it might be possible to regularize employment in the building 
trades, and to prevent the use of workers upon luxury building while 
housing is urgently needed. 


Sweden.* 


A RECENT investigation into municipal housing in Stockholm 
showed 8,286 dwellings either owned or managed by the city. 
Among these small apartments predominated, 25.5 per cent con- 
sisting of one-room apartments, 41.6 having one room and kitchen, 
and 15 per cent having two rooms and kitchen. 
House rents in municipal dwellings compared with average rent in 
all dwellings are shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE YEARLY RENTS IN SWEDEN IN 1919, BY SIZE OF DWELLING. 


{i crown at par=26.8 cents.]} 
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Three roome and kitchen... ...... 2.2... ccc eee eee eee eee 516 80 | 58. 
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The house rents in commune apartments show a difference of 20 to 
45 per cent compared to average for whole of Stockholm. In a survey 
of housing conditions of commune functionaries and workers the one- 
room kitchen apartment was the most common type, and 85 per 
cent of their dwellings were small apartments of up to two rooms and 
kitchen. Thirteen and one-tenth per cent of the apartments, housing 
24.7 per cent of total persons in small apartments, were overcrowded, 
ain apartment being considered overcrowded when there were more 





ona. From®Sociale Meddelelser utgitt av Departementet for Sociale Saker, Christiania, 1920. No. 9, pp. 981- 
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than two people per room, kitchen included. In 1915-16, 19.1 per 
cent of the small apartments, housing 31.7 per cent of total persons 
in small apartments, were overcrowded, these figures being much 
higher than corresponding figures for commune functionaries. 





—_——- 


Housing Measures in Czechoslovakia. 


RECENT report? on Czechcslovakia contains an appendix, 
written by the Czechoslovakian minister of social welfare, 
which gives in some detail the measures by which that country 

has endeavored to meet the housing situation. When the new 
Republic came into existence in October, 1918, it found itself facing 
a serious housing shortage, and as an immediate step, adopted for 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia the Austrian, and for Slovakia the 
Hungarian legislation which had up to that time been in effect. This 
was not extensive. The Austrian laws had offered certain induce- 
ments for building, especially for building small houses, and had 
provided a State building fund, to be used in making building loans 
to districts, municipalities, and public-utility building societies. It 
had also allowed some tax exemptions on buildings put up for use as 
small dwellings, a small dwelling being defined as one in which the 
floor space, not including such features as halls, bathroom, kitchen, 
and, in some cases, servant's room, does not exceed 861.1 square feet. 
These laws had been passed before 1914. When the war broke out, 
its immediate effect was a reduction in the demand for houses, soon” 
followed. by an increased demand for small dwellings, especially in 
the towns where the war industries were concentrated, and by a rise 
in rents. To meet this situation, the Austrian Government passed 
various lawss protecting tenants and prohibiting speculation in 
dwellings. In Slovakia, up to the outbreak of the war, there had 
been practically no housing legislation, but the last-mentioned laws 
for the protection of tenants, passed in 1916 and 1917, were made 
ae to Slovakia, as well as to the three Czech territories. 

he formation of the new Republic, October 28, 1918, was followed 
by a sharp increase in the perplexities of the housing situation: 

The shortage of dwellings which had been felt from the year 1917 on was suddenly 
manifested, as if overnight, in its full extent. The result of the collapse of Austria 
and the foundation of an independent state was that a large number of state and other 
employees and of the civil population arrived in the Republic from the other parts 
of the former Austrian territories, especially from Vienna, and there were also many 
families of railway men who came from Poland. Ali these sought new homes within 
the og ow 4 of the Republic. The hasty demobilization, the return of soldiers from 
prison, and repatriation from abroad brought additional thousands of citizens into 
the Republic, and the greater part of these were also seeking houses. There were no 
dwellings for the people; there were no public buildings for the new offices which had 


to be s ily organized. These conditions made the house shortage more acute, 
especially in e and in the other large towns of the Republic, which became the 


headquarters of new official departments. 





1 United States Department of Labor. The Economic Situation in Czechoslovakia in 1920. Washing- 
ton, 1921; Appendix I1I—Housing legislation in Czechoslovakia, by Dr. L. Winter, minister of social 
welfare. 
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Laws Passed to Relieve the Emergency. 


ONE of the first tasks was to secure protection for tenants, who 

found that the lack of houses left them at the mercy of the 
landlords, who were in some cases disposed to take full fae 
of their position. For this purpose a bill was passed in 1918, and 
additional legislation in 1919 and 1920 strengthened and extended its 
provisions. These laws deal with the landlord’s night to dispossess 
tenants and to increase rents. The grounds on which notices to quit 
may be issued are carefully defined, differing somewhat according to 
the size of the city and character of the dwelling. The most im- 
portant is the landlord’s need of the dwelling to use as a habitation 
for himself, his relatives, or his workmen. Sanction of a court is 
required before notice to quit may be given. Subtenants have the 
same protection as those who rent directly from the landlord. 

The landlord has the right to increase the rent of a dwelling up to 
20 per cent over what was paid August 1, 1914. An increase greater 
than this is allowed only for four reasons specifically stated in the law, 
and only after permission has been given by the municipal rent office, 
or, Where there is no such office, by the etziet court. 

The increase in rent above 20 per cent is inter alia permissible for reasons connected 
with periodical or exceptionally urgent repairs or renovations of a house. In such 
a case the office deciding upon the increase must take into account factors involving 
the property and earnings of the landlord and the tenant, as well as other circum- 


stances of the case, and, at the discretion of the office, the increase in cost can be 
transferred entirely or partially to the tenant. 


A second emergency measure provided for the confiscation of 
dwellings by the municipalities. Under regulations passed January 
22, 1919, the political authorities of a province can authorize any 
municipality in which there is a considerable shortage of dwellings 
to confiscate for housing use all empty or only partially occupied 
dwellings, as well as spare rooms in the larger dwellings. This 
authorization is to be revoked as soon as the shortage of dwellings is 
at an end. By an amendment, made in October, 1919, the right of 
confiscation can be exercised only in favor of persons who for public 
reasons are obliged to reside in a given municipality, and it is further 
provided that an owner threatened with confiscation may escape it 
by providing new buildings as a substitute. It was hoped that the 
wealthy would build rather than have their spare rooms taken with- 
out their consent, and experience shows that this has actually been 
the effect. Those who can not build quite generally try to prevent 
confiscation by filling their buildings voluntarily to their fullest 
capacity, so that although confiscations have been exceptional, the 
law has been effective. It was to expire with 1920, but as the dwell- 
ings are now fully occupied, its expiration is not likely to affect the 
situation. 

In connection with this, another law was passed, restricting the 
right to change residences, which also was to be valid only till the 
end of 1920. Those desiring to move into a municipality were 
obliged to notify the municipal offices at least a month previously 
and obtain their permission to do so. 

The object of this law was to prevent such frequently occurring cases as where 

‘rsons who had hitherto lived in the country and during the war had acquired a 
arge amount of property, desired to move from the country into the large towns and 
especially to Prague. 
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Measures Designed to Stimulate Building of Houses. 


Y THESE measures it was hoped to relieve the temporary emer- 
gency, but tq remove that emergency the authorities set ear 
nestly to work to promote the building of more houses. For this 
purpose the State has undertaken measures of five kinds: (1) Th 
expropriation of land for building purposes; (2) provision of credit 
for municipalities, district authorities, or public-utility societies who 
_ will embark in building enterprises; (3) grants to private person: 
who will build; (4) exemption of new housing from certain taxes. 
and (5) regulation of the price and production of building materials. 
1. In December, 1919, a law was passed, good for five years only, 
permitting the expropriation of land to be used for building opera- 
tions carried on by the State, by district authorities, municipalities, 
or | ogre omc societies. The land may be used for housing or for 
pu 


lic buildings. “The whole management, including the fixing 0! 
compensation, is placed in the hands of official administrative depart- 
ments.”’ 


2. In 1919 the Government appropriated 5,000,000 crowns 
($965,000, par) for housing purposes, and in 1920 an additional! 
grant of 25.000,000 crowns ($4,825,000, par) was made. These funds 
were to be used only for building enterprises undertaken by munici- 
palities, district authorities, or public-utility societies, and for these 
the Government undertakes to guarantee loans made upon the pros- 
pective buildings. 

The State binds itself to pay the creditor the interest on the loan and to pay o// 
the loan itself if the debtor should be unable to meet his liabilities, and also under- 
takes to pay that portion of the annual expenses for which the amount derived from 
the rent is insufficient. 

This legislation stirred the public building societies to immediate 
activity, but at first the municipalities showed little interest in the 
matter. About the middle of 1919, however, elections were held, and 
were for the first time on a basis of universal suffrage. This exten- 
sion of the suffrage led to the election, in many cases, of a new class 
of municipal officeholders, many of whom had themselves suffered 
severely from the housing shortage, and who at once bestirred them- 
selves to get the advantage of the new funds for building purposes. 
The extension of the suffrage, therefore, “had the unexpected effect 
that the municipalities which theretofore had not devoted the desire«| 
attention to building at last entered upon the building of new houses.’ 

3. In March, 1920, another fund of 250,000,000 crowns ($48,250,000, 
par) was created, to be used in grants to private persons who before 
the end of the year 1921 would build habitable houses “containiny 
at least four dwellings, in towns where the housing shortage had not 
been remedied by the building activities of municipal authorities or 
building societies.”” The builder of such houses is given a grant of 
40 per cent of the estimated cost of the building, no restriction being 
imposed upon him in return, except that if he wishes to sell the State 
or the municipality is entitled to the first option upon the building. 

4. The tax exemptions granted in 1920 apply only to houses built 
before the end of 1921. These are completely exempt from State 
house taxes for 20 years, and thereafter from one-fifth of these taxc- 
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for as long as the buildings stand. They also receive certain exemp- 
tions from divisional, district, and municipal taxes. 

5. In 1919 it seemed as though measures belonging to these four 
groups would be sufficient to renew building and remove the shortage, 
but by 1920 the situation was less satisfactory. Credit was uncertain, 
and prices of building materials and wages had risen materially. 
Wages, it was admitted, had not risen more than the increased cost 
of living made necessary, but there was much complaint concerning 
building materials. The Government tried to meet this by arranging 
“2 mutual agreement between producers and consumers, with partici- 
a by the Government, to fix the prices of building materials on the 
»asis of an open calculation of expenses of production.’’ This proved 
unsatisfactory because of uncertainty as to expenses in a time of 
rapidby changing price levels, and the State therefore adopted drastic 
and wide-reaching powers in the matter. 

The State administration is vested not merely with an influence upon the regula- 
tion of the prices of building materials, but also with authority to compel the carrying 
on ef concerns producing, supplying, or transporting building materials in a manner 
conducive to public interest. In accordance with this law the State administration 
can intrust the supervision of the business of the concern to a public corporation or 
to a building society serving the general interests or to an individual whom it appoints 
especially for this purpose by arrangement with the corporation in whose interests 
the measures are taken. The person intrusted with the supervision of the business 
of the concern has in particular the authority to fix the prices of products or of trans- 
port in accordance with calculated actual expenses of production, taking into account 
the items involved by amortization, interest, and profit. He also has the authority 
to decide which building enterprises must be supplied with building material. De- 
cisions as to compensation will be made by an administrative process. 


The result of all these measures, particularly of this latter, is not 
yet apparent. The State feels that it is doing much to meet the 
demand for houses, but it also feels that of the many problems facing 
the new republic, one of the most urgent “still continues to be the 
building of new dwellings.” 





Housing Notes from Other Foreign Countries. 
Eaglend {Liverpodd).’ 


INCE the housing act came into operation 14 months ago, 
Liverpool has made good progress despite the difficulties en- 
countered by way of men, materials, and money. The results up 

to the present time as recently summarized by a prominent local labor 
leader and member of Parliament, ‘are as follows: More than 12,000 
acres of land have been acquired. Contracts have been entered into 
for the erection of 6,289 houses, and further contracts are under 
consideration. In addition a scheme for the conversion of a large 
military hutment camp mto a oe of 484 temporary houses is ap- 
proachmg completion, and 366 of these houses are already occupied. 
Of the permanent houses 156 are completed and tenanted, while 1,422 
are m ‘the course of erection, the cost of the work actually in hand 
being ‘estimated at about $38,932,000. The houses are considered to 





Bis pate from December, 1920, Report on Commerce and Industries, forwarded by the Department of - 
ate. 
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be of good design, and the sites are laid out so as to provide about 10 
houses to the acre and good sized gardens, back and front, are at- 
tached to each house. ecial efforts are made for the preservation 
of trees, and provision is being made for communal centers, including 
stores, public buildings, schools, and libraries. 


France.” 


‘THE housing of the laboring classes is one of the most serious prob- 
lems in the devasted regions. of France. The comparatively 
rapid restoration of numerous industrial centers has in no small 
degree increased the gravity of the situation. In fact in many locali- 
ties the rebuilding of factories and the installation of equipment have 
receded in many cases to a marked degree the construction of dwell- 
ings for the personnel. Furthermore it should be noted that many 
roprietors prefer to utilize the indemnity received from the Nationa! 
overnment otherwise than for the rebuilding of dwellings. 

On August 1, 1920, 75 per cent of the damaged industrial estab- 
lishments were in operation, but only 42.8 per cent of the prewar per- 
sonnel was employed. Although the lack of adequate housing facili- 
ties is not the sole cause of present conditions, yet in many cases it 
has prevented a larger development of production and the employ- 
ment of a greater number of workmen. Recently the Office de Re- 
constitition Industrielle made an investigation in this respect relative 
to the situation of 1,688 large industrial establishments in different 
sections of the devasted regions. 

Prior to the war these establishments employed 273,195 persons 
and represented from this point of view 26.22 per cent of the total per- 
sonnel of the industrial establishments in the devasted regions. It 
appears from the investigation that housing facilities for about 75 
per cent of the absent working classes will be assured, if the rebuilding 
of dwellings continue at the same rate as in the past. Conse- 
quently special measures must be taken for housing the remaining 25 
per cent. , 

It is maintained that, in addition to the dwellings which will be 
erected in the natural course of events, provision must be made for 
housing 50,000 families representing an outlay of 1,000,000,000 francs 
[$193,000,000, par]. This program is a minimum for it presumes that 
the 600,000 workmen who have resumed work are housed in a satis- 
factory and permanent manner. However, this is far from being the 
case. If the industrial reconstitution continues at the same rate as in 
the preceding months, it will be necessary to provide for housing 
30,000 families at the end of the present year. It is estimated that 
this will represent an outlay of about 600,000,000 francs [$115- 
800,000, = 

The Office de Reconstitution Industrielle has adopted a plan whic) 
tends to my me = the formation of building companies (Sociétés 
Régionales Immobiliéres). These companies will enjoy in a marke« 
degree exemption from taxes and exceptional facilities for procuring 
funds. It is expected that these companies, which are to a certain 
extent under Government control, will be able to erect dwellings at 
about the same price as in the prewar period. 





4 From the American consul] at Nancy, France, Jan. 24, 1921, 
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Japan.* 


MATTERS of local importance during the year were measures taken 

to relieve the housing congestion, in connection with which the 
city borrowed 600,000 yen ($299,100, par) from the home department 
at a low rate of interest for the construction of dwelling fooianes to 
be rented to the poorer classes. Nineteen of these have been com- 
pleted and are in use, while 14 more are in course of construction. 
In all, 154 are to be built on four different sites. Rents charged by the 
city range from 8 to 20 yen ($3.99 to $9.97, par) a month. 

A private company with a similar object was established in August, 
1919, with a nominal capital of 2,000,000 yen ($997,000. par) —500,000 
yen ($249,250, par) paid up—secured three tracts of land and has 
actually built 60 houses, which are at present occupied, others being 
in process of construction. 

uring the year rents advanced 20 to 50 per cent, houses were 
badly overcrowded, and priests’ houses and even Buddhist temples 
themselves were rented for dwellings. 


Netherlands.‘ 


FOR the first time the erection of more or less portable wooden 

houses for permanent occupancy has commenced in Holland. A 
building society in Rotterdam (the Heyplaat Building Society) has 
imported five houses from Austria and has erected them near the 
plant of the Rotterdam Drydock Co. for the use of the employees of 
the latter company and has ordered 20 more of a similar kind. The 
houses erected cost from 3,250 to 3,300 guilders ($1,306.50 to $1,326.60, 
par). The others ordered are to cost from 3,400 to 3,500 guilders 
($1,366.80 to $1,407, par). Each house contains a sitting room of 
16 square meters (172.2 sq. ft.), three sleeping apartments, and is well 
ventilated and substantially built, the total inside area being 47.85 
square meters (514.9 sq.ft.). The houses are arranged for one family 
each and have been erected in connection with a “garden village” 
or model tenement establishment owned by the same concern and 
made up of typical Dutch dwellings. 

Practically nothing has been done in the way of the erection of 
wooden dwellings in Holland, especially buildings of this sort. Dur- 
ing the war wooden barracks for soldiers and for interned British and 
other troops, as well as for emergency hospitals and the like, were con- 
structed from material obtained locally, but practically all buildings 
for permanent occupancy are constructed of brick, stone, or concrete. 
This has been due partly to the comparatively high cost of wood, 
most of which must be imported, as well as to the nature of the cli- 
mate and the policy of building authorities. 











§ From American consulate, Nagoya, om Nov. 30, 1920. 
*From the American consul general at Rotterdam, Jan. 19, 1921. 
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Peru. 


ACCORDING to the Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Wash- 
ington) for February, 1921, the President of Peru has promul- 
ated a law authorizing the issue of bonds to the amount of 300,000 
eruvian pounds ($1,459,950, par), the proceeds to be used for the 

building of workingmen’s dwellings in Lima and Callao. In addition, 

the municipality of Callao has been given authority to contract a loan 
of 45,000 Peruvian pounds ($218,992.50, par) to construct houses for 
workers in that city. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Negro Labor During and After the War. 
GS iieety of what colored people have done in industry are rela- 


tively few, so that a special value attaches to a report recently 

issued by the Department of Labor on the industrial experiences 
of Negroes during the war and the reconstruction period.! The 
report contains an account of the formation and work of the Division 
of Negro Economics, a discussion of the work of Negroes in the more 
important war industries, with tables showing how they compared 
with white workers in various respects, and a chapter upon the work 
ef colored women during the war. In addition, it contuims a report 
upon the race troubles in Chicago, and reports from various States, 
discussing several aspects of the work of the Division of Negro Kco- 
nomics, and showing the methods adopted to meet the special prob- 
lems of different localities. 


Formation of Division of Negro Economics. 


HIS division was formed to meet the situation brought about by 
the Negro migration from the South, combined with the im- 
portance of maintaining a supply of labor for the basic indus- 
tries during the war. During the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, Negro 
migrants, their number being variously estimated at from 400,000 to 
600,000 er more, left the South and scattered throughout the North, 
going largely to industrial centers. Some were skilled workmen who 
formed a valuable addition to the labor force of their new abodes; 
some were unskilled, but strong and willing workers; some were 
trifling and worthless or actively detrimental. In the main, the 
migration was unplanned, and in the cities in which the newcomers 
congregated high y undesirable conditions of overcrowding and ex- 
ploitation developed before the community woke up to what was 
going on. Negro quarters became terribly congested, and efforts 
to spread out into adjoining neighborhoods aroused alarm and opposi- 
tion. Organized labor looked doubtfully on the new recruits, many 
employers feared racial troubles if they should employ them, and 
ocitiseans and demagogues of both races saw profit to themselves in 
stirring up and intensifying all the elements of suspicion and distrust. 
Meantime, the United States entered the war, and there was ut one 
and the sume time a great necessity for production and an increas- 
ing scarcity of workers. The country could not afford to allow the 
potential labor power of the Negroes to be wasted by insanitary 
surroundings, by racial -aeerey or by the failure of employers to 
see its possibilities. In May, 1918, therefore, the Secretary of Labor 


‘ 








' United States Department of Labor. The Negro at werk during the World War and during recon- _ 
struction. Division of Negro Economies. Washington, 1920. 4 pp. 
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created the office of director of Negro economics, and appointed as 
its first holder Dr. George E. Haynes. 

The function of this official was to advise the Secretary and the directors and chiefs 
of the several bureaus and divisions of the department. on matters relating to Negro 
wage earners, and to outline and promote plans for greater cooperation between Negro 
wage earners, white employers, and white workers in agriculture and industry. 

The outstanding difficulty to be overcome was the suspicion which 
both the colored and the white people, especially of the South, felt 
as to the ulterior purposes of the department’s efforts to aid in 
handling the problems of Negro labor. A less fundamental but suffi- 
ciently serious difficulty was found in local circumstances. which 
affected the working together of the two races. Cooperation be- 
tween the races was the underlying need, and to secure it three lines 
of activity were decided upon: , 

1. The organization of cooperative committees of white and colored citizens in the 
States and localities where problems of Negro labor arise, due to large numbers of 
Negro workers . 

2. The development of a publicity or educational campaign to create good feeling 
between the races, and to have both white and Negro citizens understand and cooper- 
ate with the purpose and plans of the department. 

3. The appointment of Negro staff workers in the States and localities to develop 
this organization of committees, to conduct this work of better racial labor relations, 
and to assist the several divisions and services of the department in mobilizing and 
stabilizing Negro labor for winning the war. 

A beginning was made in North Carolina, where, at a conference of 
white and colored citizens held in the governor's office, a State Negro 
workers’ advisory committee was formed, and plans were laid for 
organizing local city and county committees. This method of in- 
troducing the work by a preliminary conference of leading citizens 
of both races was found so successful that it was quite generally 
used thereafter. Within six months from the time of beginning 
this work, advisory committees by States, counties, and cities had 
been wholly or partly formed in 11 States, and by the time the 
armistice was signed a beginning of the work had been made in 3 
other States. “In all, 11 State committees, and about 225 local 
county and city committees, with a membership numbering more 
than 1,000, were appointed.” 

The bringing together in this fashion of white and colored citizens 
to consider industrial problems involving the relations of the two 
races was perhaps as important a result as any obtained during the 
period of the division’s activities, but naturally their discussions led 
to and aided in the accomplishment of a number of practical measures. 
In general, a staff of colored workers was created to serve as interme- 
diary between the different committees, and as executives in carry- 
ing the conclusions of the committees into effect, and ulso, to deal 
at first hand with difficulties as they arose. The work was carried 
on in closest cooperation with other branches of the Federal service, 
especially with the Employment Service of the Department of Labor. 
The particular work done varied with the conditions prevailing in 
the different States. Local committees dealt with the difficulties of 
individual communities, district and State committees gathered data 
concerning the State-wide problems, and laid plans for meeting them. 
A campaign was carried on for training in industrial efficiency, in 
thrift, in care of health, and the like. e teachers and preachers of 
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each locality were enlisted in the campaign, mass meetings were held, 
the cooperation of employers was secured, pamphlets and addresses 
were circulated, outside speakers were sent—in short, all legitimate 
means of working up a public sentiment were employed. The 
Negro’s intelligence, his social instincts, his religious fervor, his pa- 
triotism, and his race consciousness were all called into play to make 
him throw himself, heart and soul, into the production of war sup- 
plies or food supplies, and, after the war was over, to prove himself a 
good craftsman and worker. 

Such’a campaign was desirable to promote the morale of the colored 
workers, but to make their work truly effective there was need of 
patient study and effort to improve conditions of individual plants, 
the attitude of individual employers, and the relations between spe- 
cific groups of white and colored workers. Wherever there was 
trouble in connection with colored workers, an attempt was made to 
find and remove the causes. The range of work was varied. Thus 
in one State where there was dissatisfaction, investigation showed: 

(1) That many North Carolina laborers had been recruited through employment 
agencies and in an indiscriminating way many of the ‘‘shiftless”. and “unstable” 
had been imported into North Carolina cities; (2) no particular opportunity had been 
offered to thrifty, dependable workmen to buy homes and to become permanent 
residents of the State. 


Both these difficulties were taken in hand, ‘‘and the close of the 
work found at each particular point but a few scattered persons who 
might be designated as ‘shiftless.’”’ 

n other places dissatisfaction and labor turnover were traced to 
insanitary conditions in the plants, which the employers were induced 
to remedy; or to lack of housing or boarding accommodations, re- 
sulting in a degree of discomfort hardly endurable; or inefficiency 
was traced to a failure to give the worker any opportunity to learn 
the best ways of doing his work; or, in occasional instances, it was 
found that the foreman or other person in authority simply did not 
understand how to manage colored workers, and that it was impos- 
sible to obtain good results from them until a different type of super- 
visor was installed. In some cases it was found that racial troubles 
were brewing, due sometimes to honest misapprehensions, sometimes 
to unwise labor policies, and sometimes to political machinations, and 
much time and effort were devoted to removing causes and preventing 
the threatened conflicts from materializing. In short, the whole 
effort of the Division of Negro Economics was to secure the best 
possible adjustment between the worker and his environment, thereby 
improving his capacity both as a producer and as a citizen. 


Industrial Employment of Negroes. 


‘THE data concerning the industrial employment of Negroes during 

and after the war are necessarily fragmentary, but they suffice 
to show something of the extent to which colored workers became 
factors in production. The wide distribution of their labor is shown 
by a table giving data for 292 establishments in 26 States and the 
District of Columbia, which were, in 1918, employing 129,708 white 
and 62,340 colored workers. Of these, 151 were engaged solely on 
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war work, 99 reported that from 50 to 99 per cent. of their activities 
was war work, and only 11 reported 25 cent or less of war work. 

Another table gives com tive hours worked and rates of 
earnings for white and colored workers in 23 establishments covering 
six’ basic industries—foundries, slaughtering and meat packing, 
automobiles, coke ovens, iron and steel and their products, and 
glass manufacturing. In the 23 plants there were 85 occupations 
in which colored and white men, each to the number of five or more, 
were engaged, and as to which, therefore, it was felt that compari- 
sons could fairly be made. Only 8 of these were skilled occu- 

tions. Im these, the Negroes showed im four cases a greater 
number of hours worked per week and in four a less, so that appar- 
ently honors were easy between the races as to regularity and steadi- 
ness of attendance. In two cases the Negroes received higher average 
hourly earnings than the whites, and in six lower. In the semiskilled 
oecupations, of which there were 25, their average weekly hours of 
attendance were the same or higher than those of the white workers 
in 20 cases and lower in 5, while their average hourly earnings 
were higher in 8 cases, the same in 12, and lower in 5. There were 
52 unskilled occupations in which both races were employed in num- 
bers sufficient to justify a comparison. In 23 of these the Negroes 
showed higher average hours of attendance than the whites, in 13 
the same, and in 16 a lower average. Im 18 cases their average 
hourly earnings were greater than those of the whites, in 12 they 
were the same, and in 22 they were lower. 

The significance of these data hes in their bearing upon the relative 
faithfulness and efficiency of the colored and white workers. The 
comparison is in each case between white and colored workers em- 
ployed im the same establishment, at the same occupation, and 
presumably under the same conditions. This beimg so, the average 
number of hours worked per week would be an index to the regu- 
larity with which the workers presented themselves and kept at 
their work without taking days or parts of days off. From the 
standpoint of time _keeping, then, the colored workers surpassed the 
white m 34 cases, equaled them in 26, and fell below them m 25; 
or, to put it the other way round, the white workers showed better 
time keeping than the colored in 25 eases, equal in 26, and worse in 
34. Similarly, average hourly earnings would indicate either the 
rapidity with which the worker turned out piecework or the steadiness 
with which he kept at his work, or both. In 28 cases the colored had 
higher average hourly earnings than the white workers, in 24 the same, 
and in 33 lower; or, agaim, to reverse the statement, the white workers 
showed greater earning power than the colored in 33 cases, the same 
in 24 cases, and less m 28 cases. These showings become doubly 
significant when the Negro’s comparative unfamiliarity with factory 
life and routine is taken into consideration. : 

Another table deals with the employers’ views of the opportunities 
and achievements of the colored as compared with their white 
workers. Data were secured from 38 employers with a force of 
101,458 white and 6,757 colored workers. ‘The first question was: 
To what extent are Negroes admitted to skilled occupations! 
Eighteen employers responded that they were admitted to the ful! 
extent of their ability, or on the same basis as white workers, or 
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(hat no discrimination of any kind was made; 11 admitted them to 
some skilled occupations, but not to all; 7 definitely excluded them 
from skilled occupations; and 2 answered the question vaguely or 
not at all. On the other hand, 32 expressed themselves as willing 
to promote Negroes to the ranks of the skilled, if they gained the 
necessary efficiency; most of these claimed to give their colored 
workmen the same opportunity as the whites for learning skilled or 
semiskilled processes. Only 3 definitely said they would not give 
Negroes the same chance as white men, either for learning advanced 
processes or for employment in them when learned. 

To the question, Do the Negro workmen show ambition for ad- 
vancement ? the answers were on the whole favorable to the workers’ 
desire to advance themselves. Two employers failed to respond and 
four said definitely, ‘‘No.” Nineteen answered ‘‘Yes,” and the 
remaining 13 gave some qualified answer, indicating that some but 
not all did. Of the 19 who answered affirmatively, 16 were among 
those who admitted colored workmen to some or al! of their skilled 
occupations, a fact which might have some bearing upon the degree 
of ambition manifested by the workmen. 

Asked whether there was any difference in the behavior of white 
and colored workers in the plant, 30 employers said ‘‘No.’’ Two 
said “‘Yes,”’ but did not mention what it was, 4 thought the Negroes 
did not work as steadily, 1 complained of bad time keeping, and 1 
thought they were ‘‘not as serious” as white workers, but did not 
explain whether this was a drawback or the reverse. Asked if there 
was any difference in the amount of material wasted due to defective 
workmanship, 2 did not reply, 7 said they kept no record which 
would permit the comparison, 1 said there was a greater loss with 
the Negro workers, and 28 said there was no difference. Four em- 
ployers thought the time required for breaking in a. new employee 
was longer for colored than for white workers, 11 kept no record, 21 
found no difference, and 2 did not answer. 

Other sections deal with the merease in number of Negroes em- 
ployed in meat-packing plants during the period covered, and with 
their work in shipyards, especially the degree to which they were en- 
gaged in skilled labor. Over 24,000 were employed during the war 
in the eight principal shipyard districts, of whom about one-fifth were 
skilled. In September, 1919, the number had fallen to 14,075, but 
of these the percentage of skilled was 27.5, showing that the Negroes 
were holding their footing better in the skilled than in the unskilled 
occupations, 


Negro Women in Industry. 

THs chapter presents a summary of the data secured by the 

Women’s Bureau in a survey made during the period beginning 
December, 1918, and ending June, 1919. Data were gathered from 
152 plants, located in the Middle West and parts of New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, employing more than 21,000 colored 
women. The largest number in any one industry. were working 
upon tobacco, 5,965 being employed at stemming tobacco, and 
2,373 in the preparation of chewing tobacco and of snuff. The next 
largest group, numbering 5,538, was in office work, and the next in the . 
packing industry, where 3,282 were employed in the stockyards and 
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abattoirs. Other groups were in textile and garment-making indus- 
tries, in munition works and arsenals, in machine shops, in rubber 
plants, in power laundries, in transportation, in department stores, 
in elevator service, in hotel and office building work, and, of course, 
in all forms of domestic and personal service. 

The working conditions varied from good to extremely bad. In 
many instances the colored women were brought in, as a matter of 
war emergency, to fill positions formerly held by men, and no pro- 
visions for their health and comfort had been made. In other cases, 
employers, finding that they would have to make use of women, 
altered their plants so as to Baer all reasonable conveniences, 
employed a welfare worker, and generally did all they could to make 
conditions satisfactory. In the tobacco industry conditions were 
in the main undesirable, which was particularly unfortunate, as a 
large number of the workers were young girls, in many instances 
apparently below the legal working age. 

pinions varied as to the desirability of colored women as workers. 
In general, ayy had been taken on only because other workers were 
not available, they were apt to be given the least desirable work, and 
in a number of cases conditions were not such as to lead to maximum 
efficiency. Consequently, it is not surprising that some employers 
were not satisfied as to their value. | 

Of 34:employers who expressed a definite opinion on the subject, 14 said that they 
found the wiek of Negro women as satisfactory as other woman workers, and 3 found 
their work better than that of the white women they were working with or had dis- 
placed. Of the 17 employers who felt that the work of Negro women did not compare 
satisfactorily with that of the white women, 7 reported that irregularity of attendance 
was the main cause for dissatisfaction, and 7 others felt that the output of the Negro 
women was less because they were slower workers. 


One serious lack often found was the absence of any means for 
training the women to perform their new duties efficiently and 
rapidly. Such instruction was particularly needed, as often the 
women had had no previous experience fitting them for their new 
duties, and where such training was given they seemed to respond 
well. 

As is the case with any group new to a situation, Negro women on entering industry 
have need of patient, careful training in all processes required of them, and in the use 
of all machinery employed in the specific work assigned to them. Such training 
plus the opportunity to advance individually or in groups, as their increasing skil! 
may warrant, has been found profitable by most of the employers who are awake to 
the possibilities of Negro women as workers. Eighty per cent of the employers inter- 
viewed who had given a trial to the training-plus-opportunity met reported 
little or no difficulty with these workers, while 30 per cent expressed a preference for 
Negro women because of their cheerfulness, willingness, and loyalty in response to 
fair treatment. ; 

Concerning the permanency of colored women in industry, the 
report is somewhat doubtful: They were taken on as a war emer- 
gency, and in a number of cases employers had either discharge: 
them soon after the signing of the armistice, or intended to do sv 
as soon as the shortage of labor became less acute. Other employers 
saw no reason for making any change. There is much need of a 
further study to show their position now that the stress of the war 


period has ceased to affect industry. 
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Eliminating Waste in American Industry. 


broad sense—was brought to the attention of the professional 

engineers of the country at a meeting of the American Engi- 
neering Council’s executive board and convention of engineers at 
Syracuse on February 14 by Herbert Hoover, president of the 
American Engineering Council. From 100,000 to 200,000 profes- 
sional engineers were represented. Mr. Hoover pointed out that it 
is possible for engineers to perform a very large service to industry 
and to the country itself by coordinating industrial activity so as to 
reach the one objective, namely, maximum production through the 
elimination of waste in all its forms. He proposes to make a prelimi- 
nary examination of the volume of waste in certain industries to 
ascertain the proportion that lies in each field of fault. and then to 
suggest remedies, for “‘no engineering report is worth the paper it is 
written upon without constructive suggestions in remedy.” 

The waste in our production is measured by the unemployment, the lost time due 
to labor conflict, the losses in labor turnover, the failure to secure maximum produc- 
tion of the individual due either to misfit or lack of interest. Beyond this again is a 
wide area of waste in the poor coordination of great industries, the failures in trans- 
portation, coal, and power supplies which reecho daily to interrupt the steady opera- 
tion of industry. There are again such other wastes, due to lack of standardization, 
to speculation, to mismanagement, to inefficient national equipment and a hundred 
other causes. There is a certain proof of deficient production by comparisons of our 
intense results in 1918, when, with 20 per cent of our man power withdrawn into the 
Army, we yet produced 20 per cent more commodities than we are doing to-day. 
We are probably not producing more than 60 or 70 per cent of our capacity; that is, 
if we could synchronize all national efforts to maximum production, we could produce 
30 or 40 per cent more commodities and service. 

Mr. Hoover claims that there is no such thing as the Nation over- 
producing if it produces the right commodities. ‘There is no limit 
to consumption,” he declares, “except the total capacity to produce, 
provided the surplus of productive power is constantly shifted to new 
articles from those that have auhied the saturation point of demand.” 
Increased production would mean a directly increasing standard of 
living. 

Some of the most important areas of waste were suggested. The 
largest lies in the prolonged periods of slack production and of unem- 
ployment, the remedy for which would be for industry to do its 
capital construction in periods of depression in commodity demand 
instead of in times of maximum demand, although it is admitted that 
when productivity is high capital is most easily obtained and the 
necessity of increasing the equipment is emphasized. 

Another form of unemployment waste occurs in seasonal industries, 
the bituminous-coal industry being cited as an example. Here men 
work only about 70 per cent of the time, and mining engineers have 
pointed out the direction in which the remedy lies—through storage, 
through railroad-rate differentials, etc. “Through constructive 
action an army of men could be released from this industry of neces- 
sity to convert some luxury into a necessity of to-morrow.” The 
second largest area of waste in productivity Mr. Hoover declares to 
be “the eternal amount of labor friction, strikes and lockouts.’”’ The 
solution lies in a reorganization of the whole employment relationship, 
and progress in this matter was suggested as one of the subjects for 
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consideration by professional ee T= Faulty distribution of the 
labor supply due to seasonal and shifting demands, which could be 
largely remedied by a national employment service, and a too high 
degree of individualism in certain basic products and tools were noted 
as two other varieties.of waste inindustry. This latter brought up the 
question of standardization “of certain national utensils” which it is 
believed would make for economy in distribution, in operation, and 
inrepairs. The advantage arising from standardization of machinery 
and parts was demonstrated during the war. 

Still another type of waste mentioned is our failure to advance our 
industrial equipment; for example, the saving of 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of coal annually by the electrification of our eastern 
POR supply, and the saving of 5 to 10 cents a bushel on grain to 

armers of the Middle West by unlocking the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going vessels. 

Nor do we believe it is necessary to effect these things by the Government. The 
spirit of cooperation that has been growing in our country during the last 30 years 
has already solved many things; it has standardized some things and is ripe for initi- 
ative toward cooperation of a widespread character. The leadership of our Federal 
Government in bringing together the forces is needed. No greater field of service 
exists than the stimulation of such cooperation. The first step is sane analysis of 
weakness and sober proposal of remedy. If the facts can be established to an intel- 
ligent people such as ours, action is certain even if it be slow. Our engineers are in 
unique position fer this service, and it is your obligation to carry it forward. 





Declaration of Labor Principles by Conference of Representatives of 
National and International Trade-Unions. 


N FEBRUARY 23-24, 1921, 93 officers and other represent- 
atives of the national and international trade-unions of 
America assembled in Washington with the executive council 

of the American Federation of Labor to consider the present position 
of the American trade-union movement, assailed, as its leaders believe 
itis, by reaction on the one hand and radicalism on the other. Stating 
that it is the unalterable determination of the Anaerican labor move- 
ment to resist at all costs certain influences believed to be inimical to 
labor, the conference calls for public support and recognition of the 
following principles: 

The right of the working people of the United States to organize into trade-unions 
for the protection of their rights and interests. J 

The right to, and practice of, collective bargaining by trade-unions through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

The right to work and to cease work collectively. 

The right collectively to bestow or withhold patronage. 
Sa right to the exercise of collective activities in furtherance of the welfare of 

or. 

This conference proposes and urges public eppast for— ’ 

Enactment by Congress of Iegislation which shall protect the workers in their 
—— capacity against the concept that there is a property right in the labor of 
a human 

No application of the use of inj ions in industrial disputes where they would 
not a in the absence of such disputes. 

Prohibition of immigration fora period of not less than two years. 

More general application of the initiative and referendum im the political affairs 
of the United States and of our several States. 
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Removal by Congress of the usurped power of courts to declare unconstitutional 
laws enacted by Congress. 

Election of judges. 

Immediate restoration of exemption from or the repeal of all anticombination and 
so-called conspiracy laws. 

Restoration of au adequate Federal employment service. 

Administration of credit as a public trust in the interest of all the people. 

Repeal by. the: States of all industrial court laws and all restrictive and coercive 
laws, including the so-called open port law of Texas, and freedom from decisions of 
courts holding trade-unions and individual members thereof liable in damages for the 
unlawful acts of others. 

Enactment by Congress of a law declaring that labor organizations are not copart- 
nerships and shall not be so. treated in law or in equity. 

Investigation by Congress of the activities of so-called private detective agencies in 
the field of industrial relations. 

We urge upon the unorganized workers the urgent necessity of joining the unions 
of their trades and callings, their haven of refuge and protection. 

We call upon the workers to resist the efforts to destroy trade-unions, whether by the 
false pretense of the ‘‘open shop,’’ the usurped authority of courts through writs of 
injunction, or otherwise. 

We call upon the trade-unions for a closer banding together, a greater solidarity and 
unity of purpose. 

We call for united support in the protection of standards of wages and conditions 
already gained and we summon the workers to continued efforts to increase the cou- 
suming power, raise the standards, and improve the conditions of life and work. 

We call upon the workers and all of our people to give their support, their effort, and 
their combined strength of mghteous purpose to this appeal for the preservation of the 
spirit and the letter of that great declaration which was written to guarantee to all 
Americans ‘‘the right to life, laberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ’’ and freedom from 
involuntary servitude. 


——= 0+ —-- 


Apprenticeship Council for the Building Trades in Canada.’ 


HE national jomt conference board of the building and con- 
- struction industry, at a special meeting held in Montreal on 
January 3, adopted a plan for a national apprenticeship coun- 
cib of the building industry. * * * The report of the apprentice- 
ship committee, as adopted by the board, recognizes the lack of induce- 
ments for boys to enter the building trades with any assurance that 
they will receive instruction that will make them efficient mechanics. 
‘Fhe defeets of the present system are stated to be neglect of the ave- 
nues of technical education; the mtermittent nature of the employ- 
ment of many boys without regard to their welfare; the practice of 
some employers of using boys only during rush periods, with conse- 
quent loss to the boy of opportunity for acquiring adequate knowledge 
of the trade. The problem was rendered more acute by the wastage 
of man-power by the war, and its seriousness is held to justify the 
present solution and to engage the cooperation of the building organi- 
zation in applying it in practice. While good results are being 
obtained by various schemes now in operation in a number of trades, 
the report dwells on the advantages of a new scheme on a nation-wide 
scale and concludes: “Our hope of meeting the situation lies in the 
revival of a well-established and defined apprenticeship system, with 
a very definite objective, under the supervision and joint control of 
our respective organizations.” 
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The following scheme for a national apprenticeship council was 


approved : 
National Apprenticeship Council. 


1, There shall be established a representative body from within the organization 
of the building industry, charged with the advisory and supervisory functions as set 
out below, this body to be known as the National Apprenticeship Council of the 
Building Industry. 

2. The national apprenticeship council shall consist of: (2) One employer for each 
branch of the building trade, (b) one journeyman from each branch of the building 
trade, (c) two architects and two industrial engineers, who shall be members of 
their respective organizations and parties to the rules governing the council. 

3. The apprenticeship council shall have the power to make such regulations for 
the conduct of the council and the appointment of such officers as they from time to 
time determine. 

4. Local councils shall be formed under the authority of the national council, with 
power to carry out the rules and objects of the council as hereinafter set forth. 

5. Local couricils shall be constituted on the same basis as the national council, 
but shall have power to modify the number if in their judgment it is desirable. 

6. The national council shall issue forms of indenture for each trade, to be used 
exclusively by all employers parties to this scheme and apprentices availing them- 
selves of its operation. 

7. The boys shall be apprentices to the employer, and the employer shall under- 
take to give every apprentice the fullest Nanos A of pficiontiy lesenin the trade: 
(a) In the workshop and on the job; (+) by attendance at a technical school for 
about one-sixth of his time, or not less than two hali days each week during the em- 
ployer’s time and without deduction from wages; (c) the apprentice shall be bound 
to attend an évening course at least two evenings each week during school terms. 

8. The council shall assume responsibility with the employer for providing appro- 
priate facilities for the apprentice to learn all branches of his trade, and to this end 
shall become p to the indenture. The responsibility is, however, subject to the 
right of the council to dissolve the apprenticeship in case of serious default on the part 
of either party. 

9. The local apprenticeship council shall prescribe the terms and conditions of 
apprenticeship to the various trades in each area, subject to the approval of the 
national council. It shall determine the period of apprenticeship, the rate of wages 
to be paid, the hours of labor, the working conditions, and all other matters relating to 


the woe! of apprentices. 
10. The local council shall arrange where possible with the local educational authori- 


ties for classes for apprentices, and make arrangements for the hours and period during 
which apprentices shall attend. 

11. Loeal councils can for cause cancel indentures when considered desirable or 
arrange for the permanent transfer of an apprentice from one employer to another. 

12. An examination board of not less than three members shall be appointed by the 
council and shall conduct the examination for apprentices at stated periods. 

13. The local council shall determine the number of apprentices which may be 
necessary in their own area to maintain the efficiency, due regard being had to the 
possibilities for the future expansion or contraction, and it shall regulate the admission 
of apprentices to the various trades in accordance with these conditions, and subject 
to the trade agreements existing between the employer and employees. 

14. In order that apprentices working under the direction and supervision of the 
council may have the opportunity of obtaining a wider knowledge of their respec- 
tive trades, it shall be open to the council by agreement with the employers to 
arrange for short pre of transfer or exchange of apprentices where it appears that 
by such transfer the apprentice shall acquire special knowledge or experience. 

15. All complaints or apse arising between employers and apprentices which 
can not be settled between the parties in regard to the conditions of work, discipline, 
wages, or other matters, shall be referred to the local council, who shall have power to 
adjust such disputes, which shall be binding on all parties, subject, however, to appeal 
to the natioral council. 

This set aca plan was approved by the Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries at its annual conference at Winnipeg on January 19-21. 
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Labor Unrest in Belgium.? 


By Anice L. Wuirney. 


HE close of the war, which left the industries, transportation 
facilities, and the homes of Belgium in such a desperate con- 
dition, without doubt made for a somewhat different frame of 

mind among the working people than was the case in those countries 
which had entirely escaped the physical devastation which Belgium 
suffered or in which such devastation was less complete. With 
98 per cent of the territory of Belgium occupied by the enemy for 
over four years and the remainder te th under fire, it was not 
surprising that industry throughout the country was paralyzed and 
that at the end of the war unemployment was almost complete. 
The need for immediate efforts toward reconstruction, ptm Is in 
rebuilding and restoring the industries of the country, was ‘so urgent 
that differences of opinion were of necessity abandoned. For this reason 
factional differences were put aside and as a result there has not been so 
much industrial unrest as has been so disturbingly manifest in other 
countries. This does not mean, however, that labor has been 
satisfied or has abandoned its objectives, but rather that there has 
been a disposition on the part of many workmen to postpone the 
pressure for reforms until the country is better able to meet the 
demands. 

A number of the reforms which labor in other countries is seeking 
were already in force in Belgium before the beginning of the war. 
These include the legal establishment of Sunday rest, promcen of 
employment of children under 14 years of age, no discrimination 
against foreign labor by the Belgian laws, and freedom to form com- 
binations and associations whok. since the war, has been extended 
to workers employed by the State and the communal and provincial 
authorities. The two most pressing reforms which labor has 
endeavored to inaugurate since the war are the payment of a mini- 
mum wage insuring a fair standard of living and the adoption of the 
8-hour day or the 48-hour week. 


Union Organization. 


BELGIAN trade-unions are regulated by the law of 1898, under 

which they are incorporated on condition that they are confined 
to the furtherance of the interests of the particular trades they repre- 
sent and are not organized for political purposes. In spite of this 





1 In preparing this article the labor reports and current numbers of the publications listed below have 
been used: 

Bulletin Mensuel du Parti Ouvrier Belge. : ' i) , 

_Confédération — des syndicats chrétiens et libres de Belgique. Rapport général depuis |’armis- 

tice jusqu’au 31 Mars, 1920. 

Labor Overseas. . ' ee 

Labor reforms in Belgium, by Emile Vandervelde in ‘‘Labor as an International Problem,” edited by 
E. John Solano. 

La France Libre. 

L’Information sociale. 

Le mouvement syndical Belge. 

MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

Ministére de l'industrie, du travail et du ravitaillement—Revue du Travail. —_ 

Parti ouvrier Belge: Conseil général—Compte-rendu officiel du congréss extraordinaire de Toussaint tenu 
les 30, 31 Octobre et ler Novembre, 1920. 

The People’s Year Book, Manchester, England. 

The Economic Review. 
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proviso, however, Belgian trade-unions: have been and are largely 
political in character, being connected either with the Socialist, 
Catholic, or Liberal Parties. The total trade-union membership i) 
1913 was aperemimatey 129,000 but during the period of the war. 
owing to lack of work and the shifting of the population, the numb ; 
of members became very small. With the signing of the armistice, 
however, and the announced plan of the leaders to: work for the 
minimum wage and the eight-hour day the membership increase‘ 
far beyond’ the prewar figures. In October, 1920, at the nineteent) 
congress of the Syndical Commission of the Labor Party and Inde- 
pendent Unions there were 425 delegates present representing 3! 
national organizations, of which the active membership in Junc. 
1920,. exceeded 720,000. ‘The total membership of the “Christian ” 
unions (Catholic) in March, 1920, was given as 156,631 in a repor' 
covering the work of these unions since the armistice to March 3}, 
1920. 

Cooperation has played a large part in the labor movement of 
Belgium. In 1881 the “Vooruit’”’ Society was founded by the 
Soctalists im Ghent. Cooperative societies spread rapidly and in 
1885 the Belgian Labor Party was formed by a number of cooperative 
associations, trade-unions, and political growps. Cooperation in 
Belgium has always been a means, not an end, and the ultimate aim 
of the cooperative societies from the start was realization of the 
socialist State; that is, abolition of the capitalist system and social- 
ization of the means of production and exchange, together with inter- 
national agreement among workers. The membership in cooperative 
societies in August, 1920, was stated to be 250,000. 

The Labor Party is. a national federation consisting of 32 district 
organizations which cover the whole of Belgium, and membership 
in it is open to trade-unions, cooperative societies, political organi- 
zations called “ workers’ leagues,’’ communal socialist unions, and the 
political sections of friendly societies (mutualités). The organiza- 
tion is very complete, providing for the grouping of children and 
young ersons under 21 years of age in associations of ‘“ Young 
Guards” or “‘ Young Socialists.’”’ These clubs provide for the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral education of young socialists and carry 
on antimilitarist and socialist propaganda. The complete establish- 
ment of socialism is the aim of the party. A first congress of woman 
socialists was held im Brussels last June, but the Labor Party does 
not favor the separate organization of women except in speci:! 
cases for the consideration of their particular interests. The party 
has 540,000 members and there are 70: adherents of the party in the 
Chamber of Representatives. 


General. Labor and. Industrial Conditions. 


"PRE cessation. of the war found Belgium with almost its entire 

population unemployed, agriculture being the only industry 
which had been maintained in any degree during the war except those 
industries which had supplied the enemy A sibatg 2: requiremen|s, 


others being forced to suspend ugh the lack of machin- 
ery, raw materials, and foreign markets. The miners had been. em- 


ployed part of the time but in November, 1918, the Germans took 
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away the pit ponies, leaying miners completely unemployed. Ac- 
cording to figures. issued by the Belgian National Relief Committee 
‘ie number of persons receiving unemployment aid three months after 
ihe armistice was approximately 2,400,000, or about one-third of 
ihe entire population of the country. The task of restoration which 
Belgium faeed included not only rebuilding of factories, which though 
usually not completely demolished still had to be practically rebuilt, 
but also the restoration. of machinery which had been removed by 
the Germans on a wholesale scale. Stocks of raw materials had also 
heen generally removed, as well as manufactured articles, horses, 
wagons, motor vehicles, and locomotive and railroad ears, while 
bridges, canals, railways, and telegraph and telephone lines had been 
destroyed, and 68,900 houses were demolished or rendered uninhab- 
itable out of a total of 687,500 in the entire country. 

In addition to the destruction of railway lines the main branches 
had been used by the Germans for the transportation of troops, 
munitions, and supplies, and as a result of the continuous heavy 
traffic were found to be in a worn-out condition. The entire signal 
system was taken out at the beginning ef the war and replaced by 
German apparatus and as it was out of the question for the Belgians 
to use it that too had to bereplaced. In about two years after the 
armistice, however, the railroad systems of the country had been 
largely restored to their prewar condition of eflicieney. ‘The tron 
and steel industry suffered the most severely of any single Belgian 
industry, since out of 54 blast furnaces 51 were completely destroyed. 
In June, 1920, 16 of these had been restarted and 49 per cent of the 
prewar output of cast iron was being manuiactured, white the output 
of steel and zine had also attained about this same volume. The 
cotton goods output in A pril had reached 82 per cent of its prewar figure 
and many other industries were producing as high a percentage as 
this, while the amount of sugar produced exceeded the annual prewar 
output by 30 per cent. 

A report of the Belgian Ministry of Labor showed that of the workers 
in undertakings employing more than 20 persons 92 per eent of the 
number employed in June, 1913, were at work in June, 1920. Early 
last summer, however, a wave of unemployment induced by the 
falling prices, scarcity of raw materials, lack of markets, and high 
rate of exchange began to sweep the country and has continued fairly 
steadily up to the present time. 

A scheme for unemployment relief was put into effect by the Govern- 
ment in July. The maximum benefit allowed was 2.5 franes (48.3 
cents, par) per day, which was raised in September to 3 francs 
(57.9 cents, par). Whenever qossible the unemployment funds 
created and administered by the unions were the medium through 
which the relief was paid. The minisier of laber planned to do 
away with free State relief and to substitute a system of compulsory 
insurance, and for this reason the workers were urged to join the com- 
munal unemployment funds, which have mereased from 29 funds 
with 126,000 members in 1913 to 84 with a membership of over 
800,000 at the present time. The temporary scheme, which was 
planned to Jast only until December, 1920, fixed 60 days as the limit 
for which a person could receive relief. In August the conditions 
had grown so much worse that the minister of labor announced that 
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the payment of the State allowance would be made without limit o/ 
duration to all unemployed meeting the conditions requisite fo, 
receiving aid. Later in September another decree was _ issued, 
however, to the effect that the crisis had passed and that unemploy- 
ment aid would therefore be discontinued after the middle of November 
except for certain classes such as widows and orphans of civil ani 
military victims of the war, soldiers incapacitated for work, etc. 
The improvement proved to be only temporary, though, so that the 
contemplated discontinuance of aid in November could not be followe: 
out and on December 30 a royal decree was issued extending tlic 
period for giving aid up to March 31, 1921. 

A report of the industrial situation in January, 1921, stated tha‘ 
although conditions in the textile industry were very bad the iron 
and steel industry gave cause for the greatest anxiety. It wa; 
believed at that time that the crisis in the textile industry was 

ast as in some places a slight improvement was shown. In the metal! 
industry, on the other hand, it was just beginning and as the larges' 
works had only enough orders to carry them a few weeks the hours 
of work were cut or there were partial shutdowns with the conse- 

uent discharge of large numbers of skilled men. Lack of protec- 
tion for Belgian industry in competition with that of other countrics 
and the high rate of wages were blamed for the situation. It wa: 
stated that the number of unemployed on the first of the year wa- 
approximately 600,000. | 

The unions took up the question of unemployment at their regular 
‘and special congresses. The national committee of the syndical com- 
“mission blamed the employers for the unsatisfactory condition / 
affairs and stated that as the workers were not responsible for tlic 
‘capitalist system under which such a chaotic condition was possib|« 
they could not be the victims and demanded the requisition of raw 
materials, factories, ete., in cases where employers refused to work 
under the orders and control of the Government. They also urge: 
that the national’ unemployment funds should be completed }\ 
the creation by law of a crisis fund which should serve suitably 1. 
indemnify those workers who in spite of the application of thes: 
measures remained without work. As the amount of the payment 
was judged insufficient they demanded that the minister of labor 
should consider the possibility of doubling it. 

The cost of living including food, clothing, ‘heat, and light in 
Belgium, in January, 1919, was over six times as great as in April, 
1914. ‘Although there was a considerable decrease in the first half 
of 1920, in August it was still very high, the index number for the 
= being 463 against 639 for the earlier period. 

ages had not kept pace with the increase in living costs and one 
factor in the unemployment situation was the refusal of man\ 
workers to work for an insufficient wage, preferring instead to de- 
pend upon the relief payments. Opposition to increased wages 
on the part of employers has been met with determination by trade- 
unionists, who have been assisted to some extent by the civil author- 
ties, who have temporarily suspended the collection of local taxes 
and other deductions from unemployment allowances. The Depar'- 
-ment of Labor ruled that no deductions may be made from the relic! 
grants if the employment offered exceeded 9 hours per day or pai( 
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less than the minimum wage, which for men was 1 france (19,3 cents, 
par) per hour in industrial districts and 0.85 frane (16.4 cents, par) 
in semiurban districts. While this establishment of a minimum wage 
was only temporary the principle was, however, widely accepted 
and it was felt by labor leaders that there would be little difficulty 
later in securing legal recognition of it. 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


HILE in the main Belgian labor has manifested a strong desire to 

get the country back to a normal state of efficiency and has 

ee wonders in — of the disheartening obstacles, still 

there have been many strikes and evidences of unrest among the 
workers. 

A general strike, to protest against the high cost of living and to 
call for the socialization of the means of production, called for May 1, 
passed off with no violence, the day being celebrated as a holiday, 
with processions and meetings in the principaltowns. Inthespring and 
summer there were strikes among metal workers and leather workers 
for the establishment of the eight-hour day, which were successful 
in gaining the end they were seeking. Increased wages and cost-of- 
living bonuses were the objectives in strikes among members of the 
woodworking and furniture trades, gas and electricity workers, 
tramwaymen, and building trades, and were in most cases successful, 
while as a result of conferences increases were granted Government 
employees, railway shopmen, and public works employees, and. the 
principle of the minimum wage was accepted by the National Joint 
Commission for Mining. Various congresses of different trades held 
in the summer and fall adopted mite demanding the 8-hour 
day or the 48-hour week. 

A two weeks’ strike of miners for increased wages took place in 
November in Charleroi basin, affecting about 66,500 workers. The 
minister of labor intervened to try to avert it on the grounds that 
the miners had not kept the agreement concluded in the summer 
and that any increase in wages meant a corresponding increase in 
the price of coal, which the country was unable to stand. He was 
not able to prevent the strike but the miners in other localities 
refused to go out, as did the Christian unions in the Charleroi district. 
The minister of labor in conference with the operators agreed to a 
revision of the scale of wages, with the promise that if the workers 
were found to be paid less than those in other districts the difference 
would be made up to them, free coal for November being also 
promised if the strike ended quickly. A referendum was accordingly 
taken which resulted in the Seuiligment of the strike. 


Labor Congresses. 


‘THE annual congress of the Labor Party was held in April and a 

resolution was passed by a large majority making continuation 
of Socialist participation in the Government contingent on the 
immediate adoption by Parliament of such measures for assistance 
to the working classes in meeting the high cost of living as con- | 
struction of workers’ dwellings, guaranty of liberty to trade-unions, 
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and a levy on capital. Repeal of the article in the Penal Code relative 
to picketing and intimidation was also demanded, as it was contended 
that it was a class law enacted for the benefit of employers. 

The Belgian Trade-Union Congress met in Bru: sels the Ist of July, 
with more than 400 delegates present. Resolutions passed affirmed 
the right to organize me the right to strike, declared against com- 
pulsory arbitration, and urged the early enactment of the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week law. 

The national committee of the trade-union commission met in 
August for the purpose of protesiing against the postponement 
by the Senate of discussion of the eight-hour bill which had been passed 
by the Chamber of Representatives in July. A resolution declaring 
that war material would not be transported by trade-unionists was 
also passed, At a meeting in August the general council of the Labor 
Party passed a resolution against assisting either side in the Russian- 
Polish war unless its independence were in danger, and also declared 
that the party would not allow the Senate to bar democratic reforms 
and warned it of the danger of opposing the will of the people. 

The nmeteenth congress of the Syndical Commission of the 
Labor Party and Independent Unions was held at Brussels October 
17 and 18. Two questions were scheduled to come before the 
congress—the socialization of imdustries and technical education. 
Socialization, it was agreed, was mevitable and the only point 
debated was whether it was possible or desirable in a socialist régime 
to indemnify the owners or whether it was more desirable to gain con- 
trol and to expropriate without indemnity. The idea of paying only 
the amount of the capital actually engaged in the industry was the one 
most favored. Compulsory technical education, with the unions par- 
ay cet in the direction of this education, was indorsed. 

special congress of the Labor Party was held October 30 to 
November 1, in which, as in so many of the labor congresses in differ- 
ent countries, the question of adherence to the Third International 
came up for extended discussion. 

Three resolutions were placed before the congress. The first stated 
that the 21 conditions of the Communist International of Moscow 
were unacceptable not only because they were directly opposed to 
the principles which have formed the basis of the labor and socialist 
internationals but because they tended besides to divide and weaken 
the labor class in its efforts for liberation in both the political and 
the industrial fields, the only desirable international being one result- 
ing from the agreement of all the national socialist parties. Another 
resolution declared that in view of the inaction of the Second Interna- 
tional and of the fact that it prefers rather to make war against com- 
rades in the struggle against capitalism than upon the bourgevisic 
the Second International should be rejected, and in order to realize 
unity of revolutionary socialism the union of all parties adhering to 
the Third International and those which have left the Second Inter- 
national should be accomplished. The third resolution, declaring for 
adherence to the Third International, stated that the working class 
could not achieve its aim of general expropriation of the capitalist 
class without international organization. e inability of the Sec- 
ond International to hinder the war was due, the resolution claimed, 
to the fact that it was no longer inspired by any except reformist 
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theories, being preoccupied with reforms within the bourgeois 
régime and admitting and practicing bourgeois cooperation (notably 
by accepting ministerial appointments) ; that it reeognized the utility 
of institutions of a capitalist character such as the treaty of peace, 
League of Nations, and International Labor Bureau; and that to 
attain its objects it had recourse to legal and parliamentary action. 
furthermore, it admits the principle of payment for socialized prop- 
erty and is in fact totally destitute of all characteristics of the struggle 
for class revolution. Since, therefore, it was considered that the 
Second International no longer represented the workers in their 
march toward social revolution, the resolution called for the with- 
drawal of the Belgian Labor Party from the Second International 
and affiliation with the Third International for the purpose of forming 
a single mternational which, uniting all socialist revolutionary 
parties, will enable the working class to attain its aim of complete 
social transformation. 

After extended debate covering the acts and aims of the Russian 
revolutionists, the two extreme resolutions were united and voted on 
as one. The vote showed the congress overwhelmingly m favor of 
the moderate resolution, about 85 per cent of the votes cast being 
for it. The general discussions of the congress raged about the 
question of participation in the Government by members of the 
Socialist-Labor group, M. Vandervelde, minister of justice and state, 
and M. Wauters, minister of labor, participating m the debate and 
defending their course of action. The question raised was not one of 
principle so much as one of policy, since all upheld the idea of the 
class war and the overthrow of the capitalist system. The so-called 
“extremists”? maintained that socialists could gain nothmg by col- 
laboration with the bourgeois government and that they only play 
into the hands of the capitalists and become responsible with the 
capitalists for the failure to achieve the demands of the workers. 
The apologists for government cooperation maintained that reforms 
had been achieved and that in any event the condition of the country 
was such at the close of the war that the only possible field of action 
lay in the cooperation of ail parties for the restoration of the industrial 
life of the country. 

The demands of the Labor Party as formulated by the committee 
on resolutions, and indorsed by about three-fourths of those voting, 
after maintaining the principle of cooperation with the Government, 
though without renunciation of any part of the socialist theories or 
program, called for (i) abrogation pure and simple of article 10 of 
the Penal Code (against picketing and intimidation), (2) mtervention 
by all means at the disposal of the State to combat the cost of living, 
(3) integral realization of the program of labor reforms adopted by 
the preceding Government, (4) rs eee of the law on the eight-hour 
day as voted by the Chamber of Representatives, (5) military reor- 
ganization with a maximum service of six months, and (6) immediate 
revision of the constitution in accordance with democratic ideas. 
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In contrast with the aims of the Labor Party and the independent 
unions is the program of the General Confederation of Christian 
Unions (Catholic), which calls for the speedy enactment of the eight- 
hour day, unemployment insurance, modification of article 310 of the 
Penal Code, and reduction of the cost of living, but which also 
affirms the similarity of interests of workers and employers and 
disavows socialistic aims and methods. 


Economic Gains of Labor. 


‘THE reforms which had been secured since the armistice by organ- 

ized labor were enumerated at the October congress of the party. 
They included universal suffrage, old-age pensions, miners’ pen- 
sions, rent law, and the vote of the Chamber of Representatives in 
favor of the eight-hour day. One of the greatest gains which Belgian 
labor has secured and one which is said to have profoundly affected 
the reconstruction of the industrial life of the country is the estab- 
lishment of joint commissions or industrial councils. These nationa! 
joint commissions have been developed in all the principal industries, 
with district and shop committees to deal with local questions. 
Other industries are regulated by permanent joint boards of em- 
ployers’ and labor organizations. Although the constitution of each 
of the jot commissions is drawn up in joint conference of employers 
and employees, they differ very little. The mines commission is 
typical of all. It is made up of 10 employers nominated by the 
operators’ association, 10 workers’ delegates appointed by the two 
industrial unions in the proportion of eight Socialist Unionists to 
two “Christian” Unionists, and a chairman and secretary appointed 
by the Government. Hours of labor, wage scales, and working 
conditions for all the mining districts are fixed by the commission, 
which also has instituted district and local councils and workers’ 
committees for each pit. No strike may take place until these coun- 
cils have had opportunity to effect a settlement, for which a period of 
two weeks is sewed. lhere is no compulsory arbitration. 


Conclusion. 


WHILE there are strongly revolutionary tendencies among the 
Socialist and Labor groups in Belgium there is no doubt that their 
actions have been characterized by a moderation not found in 
many of the European countries. e elections of November, 1919, 
deprived the Conservatives of the majority they had held for 2s 
ears, reduced the number of Liberal seats, and gave the Labor 
arty more than one-third of the total representation, which was 
more than any one of the groups, Conservative Roman Catholics, the 
Democratic Roman Catholics, and the Flemish Nationalists. The 
cabinet which was reconstituted after the armistice to represent the 
different political groups in proportion to the representation in 
Parliament consisted of five Conservatives, three Liberals, and four 
Socialist members and this recognition of the political views of the 
citizens undoubtedly went far toward uniting the different elements 
for the work of rehabilitation which the country faced and which on 
the whole has been so successfully carried out. 
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Labor Unrest in Germany. 


¥N THE present article the endeavor will be made to throw some 
| light on the causes of the unrest among German workers and to 

show how this unrest manifests itself. The article is based on 
German official publications, articles in German newspapers and 
magazines, and on the November, 1920, issue of “‘he Annals, which 
is entirely given over to articles on “Social and industrial conditions 
in the Germany of to-day.””’ A number of individual problems that 
are factors in the great problem of labor unrest, such as the council 
movement, collective bargaining, wages, hours of labor, etc., have 
already been dealt with im previous issues of the Monruty Lazor 
REVIEW. 


Causes of the Labor Unrest. 


HE causes of the unrest among German labor may be divided into 
two large groups—political causes and economic causes. The 
council movement, the demand for socialization of production, 
bolshevist propaganda, agitation of radical national labor and 
political leaders, and factional differences among the various labor 
parties fall within the former; the high cost of living, undernutrition, 
depreciation of the national currency and consequent decreased 
purchasing power, unemployment, etc., fall within the latter group. 


Political Causes. 
(a) The Council Movement 


Soldiers’ and workers’ councils.—The council movement is the 
expression of the determination of the German workmen not to return 
to prewar conditions but to secure equal political, social, and educa- 
tional opportunities and some kind of industrial freedom. When 
the revolution broke out in Germany in November, 1918, there arose 
in the Republic and on the fronts numerous councils, estimated at 
10,000. At first the soldiers’ and workmen’s councils were com- 
pletely occupied with speeding the demobilization of the troops and 
in placing ¢he country on a peace basis. The soldiers’ councils 
desired only peace and the elimination of militarism, without having 
any particular philosophy, whereas the workers’ councils made com- 
plete socialization of production the chief object of their activity. 
The soldiers’ councils disappeared gradually with the demobilization 
of the army, and the workers’ councils alone remained. The entire 
organization of these councils was analogous to the similar bodies 
which had arisen in the Russian Revolution. 

Workers’ and employees’ committees.—With the first elections to 
the National Assembly the Government and the National Assembly 
denied any further recognition to the workers’ councils but put in 
their place workers’ and employees’ committees (provided for by a 
law passed December 23, 1918) which were simply representatives 
of the workers in their relations with the employers for the protection 
of the workers’ social rights: The workers’ councils, on the other 
hand, had had an influence on the supervision of production. 

. Provision for a councils system in the new German constitution.— 
In the framing of a new constitution for Germany the idea of a 
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councils government patterned after the Russian model was almost 
universally refused in Germany. In order to’ appease the radica| 
groups. among the workers, however, the National Assembly after 
serious struggles incorporated the councils idea into article 165 0! 
the constitution which provides: 


ArticLteE 165. The workers and salaried employees are qualified to take part with 
equal rights and in cooperation with the employers in the regulation of wage and 
working conditions, as well as to cooperate in the entire economic development of th. 

roductive forces. The organizations on both sides and the agreements concluded 

y them are recognized. 

The workers and salaried employees shall be given legal representation in the works 
councils (Beiriebsarbeiterrdéten) as well as in the district workers’ councils (Bezirksar- 
beiterriten) grouped according to economic districts, and in a national workers’ council 
(Reichsarberterrat) for the purpose of looking after their social and economic interests. 

The district workers’ council and the national workers’ council shall meet together 
with the representatives of the employers and of other interested circles of the popu!a- 
tion in district economic councils (Bezirkswirtschaftsriiten) and a national economic 
council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) for the purpose of carrying out the joint economic tasks 
and for cooperation in the putting into effect of the socialization laws. The district 
economic councils and the national economic council shall be formed in a manne: 
that will provide for proper representation therein of all the important occupational! 
groups according to their economic and social importance. 

Drafts of socio-political and economic laws of fundamental importance shall, before 
their presentation to the Reichstag, be submitted by the National Government to 
the national economic council for its opinion. The national council itself has the 
right wen such bills. If the National Government does not approve of a bill 
pro by the national! economic council, it shall nevertheless introduce the bil! 
in the Reichstag with an exposition of its standpoint. The national economic council 
may have its bills represented by one of its members before the Reichstag. 


Works councils.—In carrying out the promises made in article 165 of 
the new constitution the Government in Auvust, 1919, submitted 
to the National Assembly «a bill governing works councils. This bill 
had the opposition of both workers and employers—of the latter 
because of the extensive powers granted to the workers and of the 
former because in their opinion the authority so granted was not 
extensive enough. ‘The adoption of various amendments favoring 
the employers developed great bitterness among the workers but the 
latter failed in their attempts to defeat the bill, partly on account 
of the energetic intervention of the Government, and partly because 
the working classes themselves did not present a compact,unit behind 
their leaders. 

The works council law,' passed on January 18, 1920, is a com- 
promise product of the eoalition parties of that time. The principle 
of the right of comanagement was almost entirely surrendered by 


‘this compromise. The powers of the councils contained in it are far 


inferior to the regulation which had been previously agreed upon in 
the voluntary agreements of the employers with their workmen and 
employees. 

e 10 months’ existence of the works councils has been taken up 
to a large extent in conflicts over the interpretation of the law and in 
efforts of the political parties to secure control of the works councils. 
However, the initial meetings which have taken place between the 
newly constituted works councils and the employers have been 
characterized by the utmost friendliness and were not essentially 
different from meetings with committees of manual and nonmanual! 
workers within the establishment. 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. \ix-’, 1920, pp. 172-181. German werks council law. 
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Struggles over the organization of the works councils. —Three separate 
struggles which contributed considerably to the general unrest of 
labor in Germany were in progress last year over the organization 
of the new statutory works councils: (a) Contrary to the wish of the 
Government, party candidates for membership of the councils were 
nominated both by the Independent Socialists and by the Social 
l‘emocrats. (6) There arose a conflict between the old trade-union 
officials who wish to preserve their own authority and a new school 
which wishes to assert the independence of the works councils. On 
this issue the [Independent Socialists are divided. (c) The Berlin 
Trade-Union Commission, which is dominated by the Independent 
Socialists, is naturally in favor of preserving the authority of the trade- 
unions; but, in order to win the support of the works council party 
among the Independent Socialists, it is willing to include political 
action in the sphere of the Central Works Councils Office. The 
Berlin Trade-Union Commission thus finds itself in opposition to the 
Federation of the Free (Social Democratic) Trade-Unions, which 
wishes to exclude the political element altogether. 

First works councils congress.—This congress was in session at Berlin 
from October 5 to 7, 1920. It was attended by 953 delegates, among 
whom were only 8 women. All the delegates were either members of 
trade-unions affiliated with the General Federation of German Trade- 
Unions or of one affiliated with the Federation of Social Democratic 
Unions of Nonmanual Workers. A summary account of the proceed- 
ings of the congress published in Soziale Praxis? points out that two 
phenomena impressed all persons in attendance at the congress: 
First, that nearly one-third of the sessions was taken up by the dis- 
cussions with the opposition which was composed of communists and 
members of the radical left wing of the Independent Socialists; 
second, that practical constructive proposals were absolutely lacking. 
The only positive result of the congress was that the long-lasting 
dispute whether there should be an independent central organization 
of the works councils or one connected with the central trade-union 
organization was definitely settled in favor of coordination of the works 
councils with the trade-unions. 

The congress adopted a resolution that the Central Works Council 
Office shall elect an advisory council to advise with the General Fed- 
eration of German Trade-Unions and with that of the Social Demo- 
cratic nonmanual workers. Each of the 15 industry groups repre- 
sented at the first works councils congress is to elect three representa- 
tives to this advisory board, of which one must be a nonmanual 
worker. 

The provisional national economic council.—The organization of the 
council system in Germany, as outlined in article 165 of the German 
constitution, must be developed from control over an individual indus- 
trial establishment to that over all industries in a district and finally 
to that over the industries of the entire country. Of the works coun- 
cils, district workers’ councils, national workers’ councils, district 
economic councils, and national economic council, only the works 
councils have been definitely established by law. The other portions 





Soziale Praxis und Archiv fir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, Oct. 27, 1920, pp. 1327-1331. 
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of the council program, so far as actual legislation is concerned, must 
be considered as still in the preliminary stages. 

The national economiccouneil, regulating and stimulating all politica! 
affairs of an economic or social nature, is to be the crown of the entir: 
council system. Since some time must elapse before this council ¢»n 
be created and can function, the National Government created by tli 
decree of May 4, 1920, a provisional council * ( Vorberettender Reichs. 
wirtschaftsrat) which held its first session on June 30, 1920. Ther 
has been much criticism of the decree because it does not give to this 
first industrial parliament the right to make a direct decision in mat- 
ters of a legislative character. 

The attempt to establish autonomous bodies for the management of 
industry wi ual representation of workers and employers i: 
regarded by the Independent Socialists as futile; for an employe: 
employing 1,000 workers has as much influence in the governing body 

f the industry as the whole of his 1,000 workers together. The whole 
idea, in fact, is denounced as merely a recognition of the property 
rights of capital and a rejection of democracy in the indineteia) sphere 
Furthermore, they argue that even this so-called “equality of repre. 
sentation” is not really complete; for only certain organizations o! 
workers are included in these schemes, whereas the employers present 
a united front. 

Soziale Praxis‘ considers the above views as proof of the obsti- 
nacy and narrowness of the Independents; but declares that Freiheit 
is not altogether wrong in pointing out that these autonomous indus- 
trial bodies will act solely in the interests of producers as against thos: 
of consumers. 

Thus it will be seen that the creation of both the works council! 
and the national economic council has given rise to a vast number o! 
rn and is no small factor in the present unrest of German 

abor. 








(b) Demands for the Socialization of Production. 


Germany was one of the first countries to apply some of the theories 
of its school of State socialists. All important railways, canals, and 
waterways are owned by the State, most of the gas works, electrica! 
power stations, traction systems, and slaughterhouses are under 
municipal ownership, and many coal and other mines are owned }) 
various States. 

When the Socialists took over the National Government in Novem- 
ber, 1918, they were immediately met by demands from the working 
classes for the nationalization or socialization of industry, land, etc. 
As a result of the investigations of the general socialization commission 
appointed by the Government in response to these demands, a law was 
passed on March 23, 1919, authorizing the Government to transfer to 
the management of the community all such economic undertakings 
as are adapted for the purpose, more especially such as are concerned 
in the exploitation of mineral resources and in the utilization of the 
forces of nature. 

Un the same day on which the general socialization law was passed 
the whole coal industry was placed under the control of a national! 


See MONTHLY Lasor Review, November, 1920, pp. 204-207. 
‘Soziale Praxis. Berlin, July 11, 1920. 
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coal council (Reichskolhenrat), composed of 50 members of whom 15 
were to be representatives of labor unions, 13 representatives of 


al employers’ organizations (proposed by the respective organizations 
re but appointed by the Government), while the Pevisien minister for 
mn industry and commerce (who controls the Prussian State coal mines) 
Le was to appoint two more representatives on the employers’ side. 
s- The other 20 members were appointed by the National Government 
re and included specified numbers of representatives of consumers, 
Is technical experts, the coal trade, etc. The coal council was to control 
t- prices and the distribution of coal. Similar laws were enacted on 
April 24, 1919, for the potash industries and on December 3, 1919, for 
of electrical works. The full text of the general socialization law and 
Is digests of the laws dealing with the socialization of the coal and 
er potash industries were given in the November, 1919, issue of the 
Ly MontTuLy LaBor Review (pp. 71-78). 
le The large masses of the population who expected to obtain relief 
oy by the socialization of industry were disappointed with the provisions 
e. and in the effects of the coal socialization law. Socialists contended 
e- that the law did not socialize because the instruments of production 
o! still remained in the hands of the private owner; neither did it increase 
ut 4 production, for production of coal was at its lowest level during the 
last months of 1919, nor had it lowered the price of coal, which had 
1- doubled and trebled during the months subsequent to the enactment 
ul : of the law. Consequently every congress, conference, or meeting 
S- 4 of the socialist labor parties and trade-union organizations held in 
3€ the last two years adopted resolutions demanding real socialization 
of the basic industries. 
Is Thus far the Government has not acceded to demands for extreme 
01 | legislation on socialization. On the other hand, the present Govern- 
iM ment is handicapped by the weakness of its parliamentary position. 


It is made up from the three center or moderate parties, the People’s 
Party, the Liberal Party, and the Catholic Party, which together 
control only about 40 = cent of the votes in the Reichstag. It 


€ therefore must aon or its majority either upon the party of the 
4] 4 extreme right, with about 15 per cent of the votes in the Reichstag, 
i. or upon the two socialist  ~ssty which about equally divide the 
. remainder of the votes. The majority socialists—the more con- 
, servative of the two wings of the Socialist Party—although refusing 
a representation in the Government have so far supported it. In order 
e to hold their support, it seems probable that the Government may 
‘y amend the coal socialization law in a manner that will take into 
* account the demands of the workers more than did the original law. 
. (c) Factional Differences Among the German Labor Parties. 
gs There are four labor parties in Germany: the Social Democratic, 
d the Independent Senile. the Communist, and the Communist 
16 Labor Party. The Social Democratic Party founded in 1875 as a 
union of the followers of the doctrines of Marx and Lasalle is the 
d oldest of the four parties, the other three having been farmed by 
ul subsequent defections of the radical and ultra radical elements 


= within the former. During recent years the Independent Socialists 
and the Communists have carried on an untiring propaganda to win 
over to their political creeds members of the Social Democratic Party, 
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and the Independent Socialists have been especially successful in 
winning new recruits from the ranks of the Social Democrats. Th. 
strife among the four labor parties and the radical tendencies of th: 
three newer parties have greatly contributed to the unrest of labor in 
Germany. 

(d) Bolshevist Propaganda 


Shortly after the German revolution the Russian Government sen‘ 
a mission headed by Radek to Germany with the object of convertin; 
the German workin classes to the doctrines of bolshevism. Thi: 
mission at first met with considerable success, especially in Bavaria, 
where a short-lived communist government was established, in 
Saxony, Brunswick, Berlin, and in Hamburg. However, after th: 
election of the National Assembly and the establishment of a consti 
tutional government, its chance of success became more and mor: 
remote and the mission finally left Germany convinced that for the 
present there is hardly any chance for the establishment of a soviet 
government in that country, for all classes of the German populatior 
and all the political parties with the exception of the communist 
and the most extreme socialists are strongly opposed to the sovie 
form of government. 

The question whether or not the Independent Socialist Part 
should declare its adherence to the Third International was the caus: 
of bitter polemics in the German radical socialist press during last 
summer. A national conference of the officers of the party met or 
September 1, 1920, at Berlin. Two hundred delegates were present, 
including nearly all the members of the Reichstag group. Thoug! 
there was considerable discussion, no vote was taken until the con 
gress of the party convened on October 15, 1920. At that time, i 
spite of the fact that a majority of the tried leaders of the party wer 
against adherence to the Third International, the congress voted b» 
235 to 156 to support the international. 

The Communist Party in the middle of September last took th 
name of ‘Communist Party of Germany, section of the Third Inte: 
national.” Freiheit ohetitess that this change of name is designe: 
to show that the section of the Independent Party which accepts th 
Moscow conditions must enter the Communist Party. 

The Communist Labor Party, however, withdrew its proposal t 
join the Third International, stating that parliamentarism and cen 
tralization were contrary to communist opinion, and dictatorshi; 
from Moscow would not be tolerated. 

In this connection it should be stated that a “ League for the Pr: 
tection of German Culture” has been founded in Germany which '- 
described as the central organization of all anti-“‘ bolshevik”’ union- 
It issues brochures and films designed to show the havoc wrought b\ 
Spartacists and “bolsheviks,” and trains speakers for work in tl 
factories and for street speaking. 


Economic Causes. 
(a) Unemployment. 


The population of Germany within its new frontiers is abou’ 
60,000,000. Among them are about 19,000,000 workers with 21,000 - 
000 members of their families. Accordingly 40,000,000 Germans, 
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two-thirds of the total population, are affected by the movement of 
the labor market. Since the armistice in 1918 the German labor 
market has been exposed to violent fluctuations. The sudden termi- 
nation of the war resulted in a necessary change from wartime to peace 
time production. Factories employing hundreds of thousands of 
persons closed down overnight. Furthermore, the terms of the 
armistice agreement required speedy demobilization of Germany’s 
armies; consequently in the space of a few weeks a steadily swelling 
current of discharged soldiers made the unemployment situation 
very acute. The situation was aggravated by the unsuccessful out- 
come of the war and the grave political crisis which followed in its 
course. Thus, there began to develop a vast army of unemployed 
persons which at the end of 1918 and during the early part of 1919 
aggregated several million persons. 

Since November, 1918, mn order to relieve the distress caused by 
unemployment, unemployment relief has been granted by the 
municipalities, the cost of which is borne, one-half by the national 
treasury, one-third by the Federal State, and one-sixth by the 
municipality. The rates of relief originally fixed were very low, but 
owing to the rapid rise in the cost of living they have had to be in- 
creased repeatedly during the course of the last two vears. It 
should, however, be sited that the maximum daily allowance of a 
head of a household for himself, his wife, and five or more children, 
may not exceed 20 marks ($4.76, par), which at the present rate of 
exchange is equivalent to only 32 cents. 

Unemployment reached its highest level in January, 1919, when 
1,100,000 persons were in receipt of unemployment relief from the 
State. Beginning with February of that year unemployment de- 
creased gradually owing to improved industrial conditions. On 
June 1, 1920, the number of persons receiving unemployment relief 
had fallen to 270,451. (See Monruity Lasor Review for March, 
1921, pp. 148-152 for detailed data as to the state of unemployment.) 
The improvement in the labor market during the first half of 1920 
was not a lasting one, however. An economic crisis due to the rise 
in the exchange rate of the mark and to high prices caused a marked 
falling off in the German export trade and a decrease in home demand. 
Large numbers of factories shut down entirely or were operated on 
short time. The decline in industrial activity was reflected in in- 
creased unemployment. Trade-union reports show that the _per- 
centage of unemployment among their membership varied as follows 
during 1920: 


P. ct. P. ct. P. ct. 
January........... cin or tL is ca Saad cakes Te. ll 4.5 
February............ 2.9 June...... SOE fg er 42 
i itantathetenee. tal me ac s28ne sence BEE 6.0 November............ 3.9 
April...... idegesdncee Rie SE se nebdebewns «oe 5.9 December............ 1. ] 


On January 1, 1921, the number of persons receiving unemp'oy- 
ment relief was 408,768, or 17 per cent over the figure for Deceim: er |, 
1920 (349,382). ) 

That the outlook for an improvement in the present state oi 
unemployment is not favorable may be seen from the latest official 
report of the ministry of commerce and industry * on the industrial 








6 Quoted from the Economist, Londen, Feb. 12, 1921, p. 280. 
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situation, which states that production is being injuriously affected 
by coal shortage, by a decline in purchasing power at home, and by 
reactions from the world crisis. The decrease in home purchasing 
power has seriously affected the retail trade, large stocks of ready 
goods being unsalable. The supply of pig iron, for the first time 
since the conclusion of peace, exceeds the demand, Abundant ore 
is on hand, at prices lowered by the fall in freight rates, but smelting 
continues limited owing to fuel shortage. The demand for finished 
iron goods has fallen off badly since the middle of January of the 
present year, one cause being the expectation of a further price cut 
on March 1, when the present maximum prices will be reconsidered. 
The home and foreign demand for machinery is declining; prices arc 
oing down, and some works have partially stopped production. 
Railroad car and locomotive works are working on old orders; but 
few new orders are being received. The luxury tax has affected the 
demand for cutlery, and export has been injured by the crises in 
neutral countries. In the electrical industry some large foreign 
orders have been received, but owing to the stoppage of building 
and to the electricity socialization law, which has frightened electric 
power companies out of giving orders, the home demand is small. 


(b) High Cost of Living and Undernutrition. 


One of the principal causes of the present discontent and unrest 
of the German working classes is the high cost of living. The cost of 
food and all other necessaries of life increased considerably during 
the war, but the rise in a since the termination of the war has 
assumed a phenomenal character. Up to the close of 1920 this rise 
continued steadily from month to month. 

Dr. R. Kuezynski, director of the statistical office of Berlin Schéne- 
berg, states that * in Greater Berlin milk and gas cost nine times as 
much in October, 1920, as in October, 1913; bread 10 times, briquets 
12 times, butter 13 times, potatoes 16 times, margarine 18 times, 
rice 30 times, sugar 32 times, and lard 38 times, without even con- 
sidering prices in-illicit trade (Schleichhandel). Prices of rationed 
foodstuffs increased on an average 13 times during the same period. 

The following table shows the comparative cost of specified mini- 
mum weekly budgets in October, 1913, and October, 1920: 




















: October, | October, 
Size of family. 1913. 1920. 
Marks. Marks. 
Single Man.......cece Scesencces Ditinebconceddbacsskebabibodesctethbocdpadhoncs ses ei 16. 90 156. 0 
SSE CONDED. «0.0 sn veda cineteiibusdnegeocestcessecdabnnsabes cescccecsionsqntsinss ice 22. 45 232. 0 
BPREILY Of TOUT... .ccccceces coccsepeccnctccssesess cobésbbdeebsscoussvedscocccvscccoccese 28. 95 317. 0 





Measured by the above budgets the purchasing power of the mar! 


had fallen in October, 1920, to about one-tenth of its prewar pur- 
chasing power. 

These budgets would require annual earnings in 1920 of 8,150 
marks ($1,939.70, par) for a single man, of 12,100 marks ($2,879.80) 
per) for a childless couple, and of 16,550 marks ($3.938.90, par) for 








6 Allgemeine Steinsetzer-Zeitung. Berlin, Nov. 21, 1920. 
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a married couple with two children. Wages have also experienced 
a steady and rapid rise during ‘the last two years, but still there 
are very few workers who make annual earnings of 16,550 marks. 
Owing to unemployment, short-time and half-time employment most 
workers’ earnings fall far below the minima set up by Dr. Kuczynski. 
Since April 1, 1920, also, the difficulties of the workers have been 
increased by a tax of 10 per cent levied on all wages over certain 
specified amounts. ‘This tax was deductible by the employer and 
led to a number of strikes, as a result of which the amounts of exemp- 
tion were increased in establishments regularly employing 20 workers. 

On the whole it may be safely asserted that wages in Germany have 
lagged far behind prices, and the high level of prices is, as in other 
countries, due only partly to increased wages, and largely to profiteer- 
ing and speculation. | 

Still worse off than the manual workers are the private salaried 
employees, the vast army of Government employees, teachers, and 
all the immense range of persons living on fixed incomes. These 
classes whose average annual earnings are now much lower than those 
of manual workers can barely buy the ration. 

Rises in the cost of living not compensated by increased wages, and 
scarcity of foodstufis, especially fats, during a period of years have 
resulted in an undernutrition which in itself is a serious cause of 
unrest. Since the lifting of the blockade and the resumption of 
imports conditions have improved somewhat. In 1918 public rations 
were one-half the minimum for an adult as to calories, and about one- 
fifth as to fats. As the result of the distribution of flour and fats 
from foreign countries, there was a temporary improvement in the 
summer of 1919, but the only difference between Government rations 
in the first half of 1920 and the period before the lifting of the blockade 
was a greater supply of fats. Lven at the present date the food sit- 
uation is still very serious in Germany. While there is sufficient 
food among the peasants as a class, there is undoubtedly a great 
shortage of food among the urban and industrial populations. There 
is little actual starvation, but there is a vast amount of underfeeding 
in the cities and industrial centers. 

The results are manifest not only in universal loss of weight, but 
also and more especially in loss of health and increased mortality, par- 
ticularly among the children. 

Germany is thus in a fatal circle, lack of food causes insufficient 
production and a steady increase in wages, the result of which is few 
and dear products from the factory; and high prices of manufactures 
retard agricultural production, so that prices keep on rising constantly 
unless this circle is broken somewhere. And this can be accomplished 
only with the aid of food from other nations.’ 


(c) The Housing Problem. 


The housing problem is gradually producing a critical situation in 
Germany. Before the war the yearly increase in population was 
about 800,000, involving a need for 200,000 dwellings. This demand 
was actually met each year. During the war, however, building 
practically ceased. Even now little construction is being done, due 





‘Annals, Philadelphia, November, 1920, pp. 134-136. 
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to the increased prices of wages and materials. At the present cost 
of building it is impossible to build a house without fixing a prohibi- 
tive vavtal. 

Though more than 1,500,000 lives were taken by the war and more 
than twice that number as a result of undernourishment, disease, etc., 
this has had little effect on the housing situation. The demand for 
dwellings is determined not by the population figure but by the num- 
ber of households and this number has been greatly increased by 
marriages during and since the war. Also, the death on the battle 
field of the father of a family did not, in most instances break up the 
home. 

The situation has been made more difficult by the immigration 
from Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, Galicia, and the Baltic Provinces. 
Finally, the situation in Berlin has become still more serious because 
of the concentration there of Government officials, the establishment 
of new offices, dozens of entente commissions, etc., involving a need 
for offices and homes. 

Thus not only is the housing situation very serious in Germany 
but, ewing to lack of capital, no immediate improvement of the situa- 
tion is possible. On the other hand, until the problem of shelter, 
along with that of food, is settled in a manner which is at least to 
some extent satisfactory there can be no hope of an improvement in 
the present state of unrest of the working classes. 


How the Unrest Manifests Itself. 


(1) Wage Demands, Strikes, and Lockouts. 


HE flood of demands for wage increases which swept over Germany 
subsequent to the outbreak of the revolution was due largely to 
the fact that because of the phenomenal and continuous rise in prices 
during 1919 and 1920, if the German workman wanted to feed and 
clothe himself and his family he was compelled to see to it that his 
wages kept step with the steady rise in prices. In spite of frequent 
and large wage increases secured by strikes, however, he succeeded 
only partly in this aim, for wages always lagged behind prices. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no official statistics are available 
as to industrial disputes (wage demands, strikes, and lockouts) in 
Germany during the last two years. The only unofficial attempt at 
compiling statistics of this kind has been made by the General Fed- 
eration of German Trade-Unions which in the Korrespondenzblatt 
(Berlin, 1920, No. 51) publishes statistics as to the number, extent, 
and result of wage demands, strikes, etc., during the year 1919 in so 
far as unions affiliated with the federation were affected by them and 
reported them. Only 32 of the 52 federations affiliated with the 
General Federation sent in reports. 

These statistics show that the disputes in which members of affili- 
ated unions took part numbered 26,433 in 1919, and covered 42,24°) 
localities and 349,166 establishments employing 7,986,515 persons. 
The number of persons directly engaged in the disputes was 7,435,709, 
of whom 1,442,115 (19.4 per cent) were women. Of the entire num- 
ber of disputes, 22,769 (86.1 per cent) with 6,671,249 participants 


s — Walter de. The housing problem in Germany. The Annals, Philadelphia, November, 192), 
pp. 137-141. 
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(89.7 per cent) were settled amicably, while 3,664 (15.9 per cent) 
disputes led to strikes or lockouts affecting 764,460 persons. Of the 
disputes settled amicably, nearly all were caused by demands for 
wage increases or improved wockion conditions, only 237 having a 
defensive character, being waged to prevent wage cuts or the intro- 
duction of more onerous working conditions. 

Of the 3,664 disputes leading to strikes or lockouts, 3,378 with 
636,665 participants developed into strikes of an aggressive char- 
acter. In 2,899 instances, demands for wace increases were the cause, 
in 300 instances demands for wage increases and shorter hours of 
labor, and in 33 instances demands for shorter hours of labor only; 
146 strikes were initiated for miscellaneous reasons. That demands 
for shorter hours of labor caused only a relatively small number of 
strikes is due to the legal introduction of the 8-hour day. Two 
hundred and twenty-six strikes with 59,787 participants had a defen- 
sive character, 80 of them being caused by disciplinary measures, 60 
by wage reductions, 13 by lengthening of the hours of labor, 2 by 
demands for severance of affiliation with trade-unions, while miscel- 
laneous reasons were the cause in 68 cases. 

The same statistics report 60 lockouts affecting 68,008 workers; 
31 of these lockouts were caused by demands of the workers, 
13 by nonacceptance of working conditions of a lower standard, 9 by 
strikes, and 7 for other reasons. 

The labor disputes to which the above statistics relate caused 
to the participating unions a total outlay of 38,882,375 marks 
($9,254,005.25, par). In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that the above figures do not cover 20 central organizations, in- 
cluding those of the printers, miners, railroad, and agricultural 
workers, with a membership of 1,500,000. 

The success of labor disputes is as a rule dependent on the general 
economic situation. In this respect the year 1919 forms, however, 
an exception to the rule, for the economic situation was the most 
unfavorable possible. The conditions of the armistice led to ex- 
tensive shutdowns in war industries, the readjustment of the indus- 
tries to peacetime production was greatly hampered by the lack 
of raw materials, and the demobilization of the returning soldiers 
increased the vast army of the unemployed. If, nevertheless, the 
outcome of the great majority of the labor disputes initiated by the 
workers during 1919 was favorable to the workers it must be ascribed 
to the unprecedented growth of organization of labor. At the end 
of 1919 the “free,” Christian, and Hirsch-Duncker trade-unions 
together with the organizations of salaried employees had a com- 
bined membership close to 10,000,000. Thus organization of manual 
and nonmanual workers has proceeded to such lengths in Germany 
that the unorganized worker is the exception rather than the rule. 
The labor movements of 1919 for wage increases were Mass move- 
ments in the fullest meaning of the word. The employers did not 
dare to oppose energetically the demands of such large organized 
masses. The readiness of the employers to compromise disputes 
was without doubt also due to the reason that they did not wish to 
destroy completely by serious labor struggles the limited possibility 








‘See article on “‘Organization of employers and workers in Germany,” in MONTHLY LaBorR REVIEW, 
March, 1921, pp. 129 to 136. 
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of reconstructing and rehabilitating German economic life. Another 
noteworthy fact is that the decisions of arbitration boards invoked 
in labor disputes were nearly always favorable to labor. 

Thus the above statistics show that, of the total of 26,433 labor 
disputes covered, 21,591 (81.7 per cent) resulted favorably for the 
workers and 4,413 (16.7 per cent) terminated partly favorably for 
them, while the number of disputes in which the workers failed of 
success was only 171. In the remaining 258 disputes the result was 
not known at the end of the year. The settlement of the disputes 
resulted in wage increases and improved working conditions for 
7,257,036 persons. On an average the weekly hours of labor of 
each person affected by the disputes were shortened by 7} hours 
and his wages increased by 22.31 marks ($5.31, par) per week. 

Statistics for the year 1920 are not yet available. There are, 
however, unmistakable signs that demands for wage increases are 
meeting with greater resistance on the part of the employers. The 
time seems to be approaching when the German workers and em- 
ployers, both of whom are to-day more strongly organized than 
ever before, will meet in a serious struggle, the outcome of which will 
be of far-reaching importance. 

In view of the numerous general strikes in Germany during the 
last two years, which often threatened the supply of gas, water, and 
electricity to the populations of large cities, the German President 
in November, 1920, issued an order prohibiting strikes or lockouts 
in these public services until three days after the publication of an 
award by a competent conciliation board. 

A bill for umfying and regulating procedure for conciliation in 
industrial disputes has been drafted by the German ministry of 
labor. According to this bill it is proposed to make recourse to 
conciliation compulsory, and to make the decisions of the conciliation 
boards obligatory (a) in public services where they are establishe« 
by law, and (4) in industries where they exist by virtue of a collective 
agreement; in other cases a strike or lockout may be called in spite 
of a decision of a conciliation board, if a ballot is taken and a two- 
thirds majority is secured in favor of a stoppage. This bill, in its 
Steer form, is opposed by the General Federation of German 

rade-Unions. 

(2) Decreased Production. 


During the first year after the termination of the war one of the 
most striking phenomena in German economic life was the great 
decrease in Codustrial production. In addition to transitory diffi- 
culties, such as a change of production, lack of raw materials, shortage 
of railroad equipment, etc., the German industries had to face a 
general falling off of production by about 20 per cent as a consequence 
of being unprepared for the introduction of the eight-hour day, and 
a further deficiency of production of from 20 to 40 per cent owing 
to labor unrest, bad work, or lack of efficiency of the workmen. 

Another noteworthy cause of the decrease of production is to be 
found in the physical and mental change which has taken place in 
the German workman. A general aversion to work ascribable in 
part to long malnutrition, but in part, however, to the influence o! 
the war and the revolution was the principal cause for the serious 
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decline of German production during 1919. This deeline of pro- 
duction could be noted in all fields of labor. The mason who before 
the war set 600 bricks a day, working at piece rates, in 1919 set only 
360. Improvement in production has, however, been noted since 
the beginning of the year 1920. The old will to work is being grad- 
ually restored; wherever work is going on it is being done more 
cheerfully. Piecework, which had been entirely discontinued during 
1919, is being resumed everywhere. Lengthening of the hours of 
labor is now being seriously considered. tt is significant, also, that 
the trade-unions, among them the radical Metal Workers’ Federation, 
are urging increased production. 


(3) Revolutionary Outbreaks, Ete. 


During the régime of the soldiers’ and workers’ councils the unrest 
of labor manifested itself in revolutionary outbreaks in various 
parts of the country. Dozens of small shortlived governments were 
set up wherever the Communists and radical Independent Socialists 
had gained the upper hand. 

With the meeting of the National Assembly the political activity 
of the councils came to an end. Political unrest abated somewhat 
among labor, as the new constitution adopted by the National Assem- 
bly held out great promises to labor with respect to the powers to be 
granted to works councils. It broke out anew when during the sev- 
eral readings of the works councils bili the bill was so amended in the 
Reichstag as to make it apparent that the Government pledges to 
the workers of comanagement in industrial establishments were not 
to be kept. The next political upheaval of labor occurred after the 
overthrow of the Kapp-Liittwitz msurrection. 

Food riots and demonstrations of unemployed persons have also 
been frequent. 


Gains of Labor Subsequent to the War. 


Economic Gains. 


‘THE gains made by labor subsequent to the war may be classed as 
(a) economic and (6) political. The economic gains are 

(1) Large increases in wages.—Recent wage statistics and index 
numbers of wages covering all industries of Germany are not avail- 
able. Very rough calculations based on the sparce recent data avail- 
able indicate that the average wages of skilled adult male workers 
do not exceed 5.50 to 6 ems 2h ($1.31 to $1.43, par) an hour. The 
a reported hourly rates are those for building trade workers. 
Tile workers in Berlin receive 7.50 marks per hour ($1.79, par). So- 
ziale Praxis calls attention to the approximation which is taking 
place between the wages of skilled and unskilled labor. Unskilled 
workers as a rule are now receiving 90 per cent of the skilled man’s 
rate. The wages of agricultural workers everywhere compare badly 
with those of industrial and urban labor. German miners, for in- 
stance, appear to receive nearly three times as high wages as farm 
laborers. 

On an average, the German worker now earns more in an hour 
than in a whole day before the war. When it is considered, however, 
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that the purchasing value of the mark has fallen to one-tenth of its 
prewar purchasing value and that millions of workers are at the 
present time either unemployed or working short time, the mere rise 
of wages especially when accompanied by a still greater rise of prices 
represents a negative gain. 

(2) Shorter hours of labor—The 8-hour day was generally estab- 
lished by a Government order issued November 23, 1918. The effects 
and possibility of continuance of the 8-hour day have been already 
discussed. 

(3) A remarkable increase in collective bargaining.—To.such an ex- 
tent is this principle now accepted that during the past two yeurs 
collective bargaining has become the rule in German industry and thc 
conclusion of individual labor contracts the rare exceptéon. The onl 
drawback at the present time is that owing to the continuous rise of 
prices and the cost of living workers’ organizations are disinclined to 
enter into long-time wage agreements. Most of the recent agree- 
ments have been concluded for periods of two or three months, those 
covering longer periods forming the exception. 

(4) The creaticn of works councils and jcint industrial councils.— 
Although the works council law came into being in its present fori 
against the will of the majority of all organized workers, the creation 
of works councils must be considered as economic gain of labor. To 
be sure, the law did not recognize the right of the workers’ and sal- 
aried employees’ representatives to a voice in the management of the 
establishment. It opened, however, the way toward giving these 
representatives an insight into the management of the establishment 
and thus placed them legally in a position to support the policy o! 
the management in bringing about the highest efficiency and thic 
greatest possible economy in the operation of the plant. The law, 
moreover, gives the works council a deciding vote in all question- 
relating to labor conditions, especially in the formulating of sho) 
regulations, a voice in the discharge of workmen, and a voice in tlic 
suspension of work to the extent that general lines of conduct go. - 
ernmg the procedyre of suspension are to be agreed upon betwee: 
the works council and the employer. 

Kquipartisan joint industrial councils of employers’ and worke: 
organizations have also been provided for and 14 such couneils havo 
already been established, with a joint central committee as a super- 
structure. The central committee has for its purpose the joint 
solution of all economic and socio-political saiheins affecting the 
trades and industries of the entire country as well as the proposal 0! 
labor laws and administrative measures relating thereto. The func- 
tions of each of the 14 industrial councils are simply the settlemeni 
of labor questions affecting the trades and industries for which the 


were established. 
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Political Gains. 


The political gains comprise— 

(1) The securing of greater representation in legislative bodies. 
The following table shows the party representation in the former 
National Assembly and in the new Keichstag: 


PARTY REPRESENTATION IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND IN THE NEW 
REICHSTAG. 
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As the above table shows, the three labor parties combined have a 
total representation of 193 seats. The Independent Socialists, 
however, refused to collaborate with the Majority Socialists or any 
other party, and the Majority Socialists would not join with the con- 
servative People’s Party. So it was not until June 24, 1920, that a 
new Government, comprising the Center, the Democrats, and the 
People’s Party was formed under Herr Fehrenbach. Thus it is due 
to discord among the labor parties that they are not represented in the 
Government. 

The recent elections for the Prussian Diet also showed large gains 
for the Independent Socialists. 

(2) The granting by the new German constitution to every German 
citizen of the right of freedom of speech, press, assembly, association, 
and migration within the German Republic. 

(3) The revival of protective labor regulations suspended durin 
the war, the extension of the social insurance laws, the enactment a 
rent and housing laws, and the subsidizing of construction of work- 
men’s dwellings. The housing measures, however, have proved 
ineffective remedies to the housing situation. 

(4) The introduction in the Reichstag of bills regulating conciliation 
and arbitration, public employment offices, and compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. The national ministry of labor is also engaged 
in drafting a general labor code. 
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Types of Labor Organizations in Turkey.’ 


YNDICALISM is unknown in Turkey. Christian workmen have. 
S during the last 10 years, gone through an encouraging evolu- 
tion, which has already given satisfactory results. Christian 
workmen are beginning to join together, and are making prais¢- 
worthy efforts to imitate their occidental comrades. Their organiza- 
tion, based on the model of European workmen’s federations, is «| 
pene in an embryonic state. The present crisis in the market an« 
ack of work brought about a temporary disorganization, but the 
chiefs of the labor movement are still very optimistic as regards thv 
future of their federations. On the contrary, unlike their Christian 
comrades, Turkish workmen show no tendency to form syndicates. 
they are apathetic and desperate, without knowing themselves thc 
reason for their despair. 


Workmen's Organization During War Time. 


Mest of the workmen’s organizations were dissolved by decision 

of the Ministry of the Interior. The workmen of Governmen! 
factories rey a fee varying between one and half a Turkish poun: 
[$4.40 and $2.20, par] to an emergency fund. When a workman wa- 
sick a subscription was made among te fellow workmen to collect » 
certain amount of money. The same was done when a workmi:i 
died. Besides, the factory granted the widow one and a last gra- 
tuity of 10 Turkish pounds [$44, par]. This amount was sometime. 
made 25 pounds [$110, par] when the deceased left a large family. 
The associations of Christian workmen came to an automatic dissolu- 
tion, on account of lack of members, most of them having gone »- 
soldiers and the rest having hidden to escape military service. Wher 
the armistice was concluded the réles were entirely changed. Two 
distinct associations of workmen were created by the initiative of » 
few broad-minded Turkish pedagogues. These two associations were 
created in Stamboul. They are functioning at present. One is the 
Socialistic Turkish Party (Turkia Socialist Gerkassi), and the other 
the Ottoman Agricultural Party (Osmanli Tschifischi Derneki). These 
two associations have established branches in Pera, Galata, and the 
outskirts. The center is in Stamboul. 

Corporations of small artisans have always existed. The principa! 
Turkish corporations are those of arsenal workmen, founders ( Kalaf«/ 
Y eri—the owners of foundries are almost all Maltese and Italians), 
tanners, and shoemakers. Their salaries in peace time varied from 
30 to 100 piasters silver [$1.32 to $4.40, par]. These salaries were 





1 Translation of an article dealing with the labor movement in Turkey forwarded to the Departmen! \! 
State by the United States High Commissioner in Turkey, under date of Jan. 12, 1921. The original source 
of the article is not given. 
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raised during the war from 60 to 300 piasters [$2.64 to $13.20, par]. 
The workmen are paid every week and live just on their salaries. 
They are directed by their foremen (ousta bachi), who is responsible 
for the work they produce. They have organized a committee in 
charge of assisting the workmen in case of accident or sickness, and 
have an emergency fund. Every factory or workshop possesses a 
similar organization, with the difference that in the Government fac- 
tories the workmen’s funds are badly administered, and wasted by 
the foremen coniointly with the directors, while in private institutions 
the workmen are assisted and receive an indemnity when they reach 
the age limit. Some months ago the Turkish Socialistic Party had 
united together all the dispersed elements and had begun to treat 
them well. In return the workmen had to pay a fee. The party has 
assumed the task of defending the rights of workmen. The Social- 
istic Party also undertakes to intervene in conflicts between employers 
and workmen and to carry on, in the name of the latter, negotiations 
with the Government. During the strike of the tramway employees 
the said party played but a little rdle. The party is collecting money 
to publish a socialistic paper. 

Turkish women are not admitted in the workshops. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty women workers are employed in a military cloth factory 
in Defterdar. Women are also employed at the tobacco regie (Djibali 
Factory), and the sack factory in Stamboul. They have, however, 
no organization. Their salaries vary from 50 to 75 piasters ($2.20 to 
$3.30, par] per day. 


Types of Workers’ Associations. 


He system of Turkish corporations is really like a system of the 

Middle Ages. The associations of coachmen, boatmen (sala- 

ouriadjis), porters, lightermen and boatmen, tailors, hairdressers, 
Fiatate joiners, waiters, and undertaker’s men are the best organized. 
The members of these associations are mixed. Each association has 
a center composed of eight members. The president is elected among 
the most influential members of the association, workmen having no 
right to vote. Money and propaganda play the chief role in the 
election of the president. 

Association f coachmen.—All coachmen of carriages are syndicated; 
otherwise they could not exercise their profession. Each coachman 
must pay to the cashier of the syndicate a sum of Ltq.’ 250 [$1 ,099, par]. 
He gets a registered personal dossier, and can apply to the association 
if his interests are wronged. Each district has its chief (kehaya), 
named by the central committee. The association of coachmen of 
transport vehicles is not so well organized as that of carriages (phaeton). 
Its center is in Sirkedji. The members pay asum of Ltq. 150 [$659.40, 

ar] to enter the association. The president of the association (Bash 
iokawa) receives the fees for all trips, and is in charge of the payment of 
salaries to the coachmen employed. (The kehaya having earned a 
lot of money, possesses about 20 vehicles which he works around the 
customhouse of Stamboul.) 

Association of salapouriadjis (small lighters).—This association has 
its center in Kabatache. It possesses branches in Oun Kapan, 








t Ltq.= Turkish pound or lire=$4.396, par. 
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Emine Eunu, and Galata. The members of this association are 
most of them Lazes and Greeks. Most of them are people who made 
money during the war in contraband in the Black Sea ports. These 
owners, who are relatively limited in number, keep a large staii. 
The latter get, besides their salaries, a percentage of profits, when 
it is a question of making a “coup.” For lack of bonded stores, 
goods are deposited in small lighters (salapourias) and covered with 
tarpaulins, and the charge for the boat is Ltq. 15 [$65.94, par] per day 
and ton. The profits made by the owners are in this way enormous. 

Association of lightermen and boatmen (large lighters).—This asso- 
ciation has neither a president nor a committee. Each district acts 
for itself. Thus, the , ie aang of the Golden Hern have no connec- 
tion whatsoever with those of Karakeuy, Emine Eunu, or Yenikapou. 
The boatmen have a kehaya who acts as adviser and to whom they 
apply for the settlement of differences. The kehaya gets the profits 
made during the day and distributes them among the lightermen 
(mahounadjs), keeping for himself the largest portion. The boat- 
men possess a small we or a lighter and are not allowed to work at any 
station but the one where they have their kehaya. There are fre- 
quent quarrels between the boatmen of Sirkedji and those of Kara- 
keuy when the former transport goods or passengers from the landing 
station of Karakeuy. 

Association of porters.—The association of porters is divided into 

wo groups. ‘lhe customhouse porters’ corporation and the rail- 
ways porters’ corporation. They are two well organized bodies, since 
they form part of the personnel of these two institutions. The 
president of the corporation is elected by direct vote, and his nom- 
ination is communicated to the said institutions by a tezkere signed 
by all the associates. The other porters have also an association, 
the center of which is in Balouk Bazar. Each porter has to be a 
member of this corporation. The kehaya is named by the oldest 
porter. Each porter works in a definite district, and can not change it 
unless he gets a tezkere from the chief of the corporation. The 
kehaya disposes of a definite number of porters and can employ them 
as he sees fit. In general he does the bargaining with the customers 
and gets the fees for the work. The accounts are settled every night, 
and the chief of the corporation keeps the lion’s share. The kehayas 
abuse the ignorance and good faith of these poor men, who are 
shamelessly exploited. 

Association of tailors.—The association of tailors (workmen) is well 
enough organized. It has a few thousands of members. It con- 
sists of a president, counselors, and secretaries. The adminis- 
trative council consists of 10 members. ‘The association possesses 
statutes containing the conditions of work. The association has also 
fixed a price for the working up of various clothing articles which are 
consigned by the tailor merchants and cutters to the tailor workmen 
(kalfas). Recently the tailor workmen had a strike and asked the 
employers for an increase of 50 per cent on their salaries. The strike 
lasted many days and ended after the employers acceded to the work- 
men’s request. The association binds itself to procure work for the 
members who pay regularly the usual fee. 

Association of bakers.—This association has its center at Taxim. 
It includes kneaders, bakers’ employees, and bread distributors. 
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Their number reaches 1,000 and most of the members are Greeks and 
\rmenians. The association of bakers is one of the oldest corpora- 
tions of Constantinople. There is also an association of bakery owners. 

Association of joiners.—This association, composed of joiners, cab- 
inetmakers, carpenters, modelers, and polishers, forms one of the 
most important organizations of workmen in Constantinople. It 
has more than 5,000 active members and disposes of important 
funds. There are no Turks in this group. The administrative com- 
mittee is composed of a president, elected by direct vote during a 
general assembly, of three counselors, and two secretaries. Its center 
is at Kaloindji Rowtouk: The yearly fee is Ltq. 5 [$21.98, par]. 

Association of waiters.—The association of hotel, bar, and coffee- 
house waiters counts more than 3,500 members. Its center is in Pera, 
ex-Katakloum, opposite the British embassy. The yearly fee is Ltq. 
2 ($8.79, par].- The president, before organizing a strike, succeeded in 
improving the situation of waiters by forcing employers to institute an 
obligatory gratuity of 10 per cent on bills. Thanks to this measure, 
the situation of waiters is somewhat improved. At present the ad- 
ministrative committee of the association is in pourparlers with the 
other corporations for a fusion of all corporations into one body. 
Cooks and pastry cooks have already joined the movement. 

Association of hairdressers.—The association of hairdressers counts 
about 1,000 members, most of them Greeks and Armenians. The 
hairdressers (calfaz) pay a monthly fee of one-half a Turkish pound 
($2.20 par). They had a recent strike and insisted on the Sunday 
rest, besides an increase in their salary. During the negotiations 
between the syndicate and the employers it was agreed that the 
hairdressers would have half Sunday off. An obligatory tip was 
also instituted. 

Association of goldsmiths and jewelers.—The goldsmiths of the 
Grand Bazar (Kouyoumdy  alfassi) have a special organization 
with an administrative committee elected every two years. The 
right of registration is fixed at Ltq. 6 [$26.38, par], plus a monthly 
fee of one-half a Turkish pound ($2.20 par). The center is at the 
Grand Bezesten. 

Association of druggists and assistant druggists.—It is one of the 
few associations that counts Turkish members. The center is in 
Pera. The administrative committee is composed of a vice presi- 
dent, two counselors, three secretaries, and a treasurer. This com- 
mittee is extremely well organized. Recently they were on the 
point of striking, Whcks the employers consented to grant an increase 
of 25 per cent to their employees, as well as the Sunday rest by turns. 

Association of typographs.—The printer workmen for the papers 
edited in town have a syndicate. Those of printing offices and lith- 
ographies, as well as all typographs of Greek and French newspapers, 
have joined into an association called the Book Association. The 
center is in Rue Yazidji. The association organized a strike re- 
cently and succeeded in having the workmen’s point of view ac- 
cepted. The number of syndicated workmen reaches more than 
5,000. These latter pay a yearly fee of Ltq. 12 ($52.75, par]. There 
is a strong spirit of fellowship in the association. If a workman is 
discharged without the knowledge of the association, his colleagues . 
stop working. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





The Adjustment of War-Time Controversies. 


account of labor controversies during the war period, from 

the pen of an employer, Mr. Alexander M. Bing. The book 
is based upon the writer’s personal experiences in Government work 
during the war, as well as reports of the various adjustment agencies 
and of the Department of Labor. In the industrial background for 
his study the author discusses the evidences of labor unrest, the 
industrial unpreparedness of the country at the outbreak of the war, 
and the inadequacy of machinery of prewar mediating agencies to 
handle labor dissensions which saieliy arose during the readjust- 
ment from a peace to a war time basis. 

Each of the war-time agencies is discussed, the industrial con- 
ditions which made their creation necessary, the principal contro- 
versies which they handled and the principles underlying their 
decisions. An account of the reorganization of the Department of 
Labor for the war emergency has also been included. 

There follows a discussion of the principles adopted in common by 
all of the boards, their interpretation and the difficulties in their 
enforcement. ‘These principles were in the main those adopted by 
the War Labor Board. The most important question considered by 
the war-time boards, both in its immediate influence upon the 
industry and upon the workers’ welfare, was undoubtedly that of 
wages. Mr. Bing considers that a study of the work of the adjust- 
ment boards will show the following considerations to have been the 
most potent in influencing their decisions upon the question: 

1. A minimum living wage. The one principle which stands out 
most prominently and on which there was a general agreement was 
the desirability of the payment to all workers of at least a minimum 
wage. 

© tenes in the cost of living. It was generally felt by both 
employer and employee that although not necessarily the determining 
factor, the percentage by which living costs had increased had always 
to be given the fullest consideration before a wage award was made. 
There were few hearings at which evidence was not offered on this 
question. 

3. Standardization, both within a given industry and over a giver) 
territory. The tendency toward uniformity in wage rates was one 
of the most definitely marked phenomena of the war. 

4. Increase in productive efficiency. Except in relation to the 
minimum wage the question of productive efficiency seems to have 
received little attention of the adjustment boards. This fact the 


1 Mr. Bing gave his services to the Government d the war and took an active part in the settlemen! 
of labor ersies, first in the Shipping Board and later in the Ordnance Department. 
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author attributes to the difficulty of determining just what the 
effects of wage increases upon efficiency were and to the fact that 
the power of the men to enforce their demands made wage increases 
necessary irrespective of their effect upon the efficiency of the 
workers. 

In fact, toward the end of the war the problem of promoting production involved 
not so much a question of giving the workers more pay, but rather the fear that high 
earnings were lessening efficiency, and here we must distingusih between wage rates 
and earnings. The increase in wage rates was in most industries no greater than the 
increase 1n the cost of living. Earnings, however, and especially those of the entire 
family, did show a much greater increase. ‘This was due in part to the elimination of 
unemployment, in part to overtime, and in part also to the ease with which all mem- 
bers of a family could get work at high wages. The large amounts which the men 
themselves were earning were in many cases much more than they had ever been 
accustomed to and these were often substantially increased by the unprecedented 
earning power of other members of the family. Unfortunately this prosperity had 
one very bad effect. It led to inefficiency and to an attitude on the part of some of 
these workers of absolute indifference as to whether or not they kept their job. 


5. The effect of overtime in increasing weekly earnings. The 
author says: 

During the war it [overtime] became in most industries a regular practice. Asa 
result weekly earnings were increased by amounts varying from 40 to 100 or more 
per cent. It was psychologically impossible to ignore a factor which so potently 
influenced the actual earnings of the men. Consciously or unconsciously these large 
amounts of pay due to overtime were taken into consideration and wages were fixed 
at rates lower than would otherwise have been the case. 


To substantiate his statement that real wages did not rise in most 
industries above the cost of living, the author presents wage charts 
showing money wages and real wages based on the cost of living 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These charts cover the 
period from December, 1914, to December, 1919. They show that 
while money wages of marine employees rose 145 per cent, the real 
wage went up less than 30 per cent. In the case of the railroads the 
real wage actually decreased almost 10 per cent. Real wages in the 
iron and steel industry, in the shipyards, and the boot and shoe in- 
dustry rose from 10 to 30 per cent, while real wages of navy-yard 
employees, building-trades employees, printers and electrotypers, 
and all employees in the metal trades actually decreased from 3 to 30 
per cent. 

Part 3 of the book is devoted to the psychological background 
of industrial unrest, in which the author discusses the attitude of 
employer and labor toward each other and toward the Government, 
and the attitude of the public toward all three. Examples of extreme 
antagonism are included. 

An appendix contains strike data from 1914 to 1919. 

In his conclusion the author says: 

Among the many hopes raised by the war was the hope that never again would we 
go back to the old days of unregulated industry. The practicability of arbitration 
seemed so conclusively demonstrated that it was widely believed that industry would 
never again exist without adequate provision for the avoidance of industrial disputes. 
But this hope proved illusory. 

Nor is it Hiffcult to see of arbitration in a great emergency was more successful 
than in normal times. War psychology gave to all members of the community the 
impulse to make sacrifices for the common good. Capital and labor both consented to 
walve certain controversial demands for which representatives of each side fight 
bitterly in times of peace. Some of the chief sources of present-day conflict were thus 
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removed. What remained was the difficult, although comparatively simple, task of 
applyi the rules that had been agreed upon. 

ut the moment the war was over each side was eager to reassert the rights which i: 
had temporarily waived. 

The success of arbitration under [ war-time] conditions made us too sanguine. The 
implications of a continuous use of arbitral processes were not generally realized. We 
overlooked the very important fact that the submission of industrial controversies t) 
judicial settlement meant the relinquishment of an attempt by one or both sides t» 
achieve its own way by force; that it meant the substitution of the judgment of th: 
arbitrator for the will of the parties to the dispute. But the same factors which. 
through the centuries, have kept nations from settling their disputes in a peaceful 
manner are at work to destroy industrial peace—the unwillingness of the individual 
or the oo At substitute arbitration for force. 

Another difficulty is the absence of any agreement upon a set of principles as a basis 
for the adjustment of disputes. A code may be improvised in an emergency and im- 
posed on each side by the power of a Government, but the acceptance of Government- 
made standards can be procured only for the period of the emergency. Just as soon 
as it has passed, neither side will continue to accept compromises. 

During the war itself, progress was made toward securing a broader spirit of coop- 
eration. But today we are more than ever in need of a better understanding betwee: 
employer and employee. Itis npeptive that present feelings of hostility be replace! 
by a mutual desire to cooperate. This can not come unless the very real improvement 
which has already been made in the conditions of many wage-earners be further 
extended and unless the workers be gradually given a substantial share of the contr.! 
of industry. 

Fortunately both employer and employee are here and there showing the workings 
ofanewspirit. Theideaofserviceis Foctanies to take its place in the new conception 
of ind . Some employers are endeavoring to give their workers a larger share of 
control. They are groping their way toward organization on the basis of cooperation 
and service. Some of the workers also see that if they are to share in this contro! 
they, too, must develop a new conception of cooperative efficiency. 





—ooon 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada in 1920. 


REVIEW of strikes and lockouts in Canada in 1920 appears in 
the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for February, 1921 (pp. 164-189). 
There were 285 of these disturbances in 1920, 14 being car- 
ried over from 1919. Thenumber of employees involved was 52,150 
and the number of employers 1,272. The report estimates a total 
time loss of 886,754 working days, or an average of 3,260 days for 
each strike or lockout, counting only those a bich began in 1920. 
Many strikes of short duration are not counted by the Canadian De- 
partment of Labor; that is, to be included in the statistical summary 
a strike must have involved six or more employees and have lasted 
not less than 48 hours. There were 47 such Mioutes involving 4,759 
work people which for the reasons given have not been counted in the 
1920 returns. The iollowing table distributes the strikes and lock- 
outs by industry: 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA IN 1920, BY INDUSTRY. 






































Disputes. Number | Time loss. 
of 
Industry. | | employ- | 1 
Number. } Per cent. en cobeiel’ “aa | Per cent. 
| | 

— - | —— — | _— 
Rieti pe nmetenstadedesas +ccnccevceseces 33 11.5 3, 852 79, 054 | 8.9 
Mines, smelters, quarries, clay products, ete......... 45 | 15.8 11,790 | 165, 509 | 18.7 
Railway, canal, and harbor construction. ..........-. 3 | 11 235 3, 707 4 
Building and construction....................e00-.-- 34 | 11.9 4, 840 72, 878 | 6:3 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances ................ 65 | 22.8 13, 250 | 349, 295 | 39. 4 
WR nd dn cnc cc ccncecccccesccccesecccecscee- 8 2.9 | 1, 344 24, 137 | 2.7 
Pulp and paper... ........cccccccccccccccccccccccee-- 4 1.4 | 1,151 | 12,090 | 1.4 
Printing and publishing ...............ccsses.se----- 7 2. 4 | 353 2, 026 = 
Cea nan tudechatabecesonigeticdetudsenes. | 4 3.2 1,271 | 20,520 23 
TEM DERIE Sb 5 isin 56056 bees 0 dade cb vmowasessesese. 4 1.4 755 | 4, 673 | 5 
Food, liquors, and tobacco...............seeee00--- | 22 7.7 3,221 | 43, 695 | 9 
LAR need se dccncdetebcesebiobhessiccccedes: 3 1.1 63 | 1, 519 | 2 

Transportation: 

Steam railway Service... ...........cccceeceeeee-- 2 Be 265 4, 780 | 5 
Electric railway service. ......................--- A | 1.4 3,094 | 14,347 | 1.6 
Miscellaneous transport....................-..--- | 7 | 2.4 | 1, 224 | 7, 090 | 9 
ES eee 9 | 3.2] 1,832] 21,819 | 2.5 
kc tatieasheverns cbhadkebbdsdenaneces 6 | 2.1 2,253 | 38,902 4.4 
Municipal employment...............c.ccceccccccees 7 | 2.4 | 397 | 8, 448 | 1.0 
abet cidkdn diese set tesetineksciovisads 13 | 4.6 | 960 | 11, 765 1.3 
Total...... RE Cee US te? OER RD | 285| 100.0| 52,150| 886,754; 100.0 
> 





Trade Disputes in Great Britain in 1920. 


HE British Labor Gazette for January, 1921 (pp. 2, 6, and 7) 
T reports the number of trade disputes in that country, giving 
a table showing by trade groups the number of disputes, the 
number of work people involved, and the number of days lost in 
1920, as compared with 1919. This table is as follows. 


LABOR DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1919 AND 1920, BY GROUPS OF TRADES. 



































1919 1920 

| | Te 

; Number of | Number of ical 

Groups of trades. Number | work ple| Assregate Number | york people, Aggregate 

of dis- involved duration in of dis- invoived duration in 
putes be- in all dis- working days} putes be- | in all dis- | “°'king days 
ginning putes in ofall disputes) ginning putes in | Pf all disputes 

in 1919. progress.! in progress. | in 1920. progress.! in progress. 
| _ — 
i bckshes nc csveces<nes | 150 25, 000 578, 000 247 47,000 | 896, 000 
Coal mining.............. ieiliedl 212 906, 000 7, 441, 000 210 | 1,414,000 17, 424, 000 
Other mining and quarrying. . 32 5, 000 138, 000 32 | 5, 000 108, 000 
| and shipbuilding. 188 309, 000 10, 012, 000 230 | 152, 000 | 2, 540, 000 
GE adadctoccvccecceces 126 | 83, 000 1, 813, 000 114 | 75, 000 | 843, 000 
Textile....... SECS. 61 490, 000 8, 167, 000 127 | 79, 000 1, 441, 000 
CORTES dcnvccccetest ce5e55s 77 29, 000 245, 000 74 | 38, 000 | 749, 000 
le 129 574, 000 3, 883, 000 149 72, 000 | 578, 000 
Woodworking and furnishing -| 62 25, 000 98%, 000 100 | 31, 000 978, 000 
i ot accnacter 277 119, 000 1, 381, 000 306 78, 000 | 1, 205, 000 

Employees of public author- | 
MPR is tnkbs 2 s0c<en er onene 99 21, 000 257, 000 126 | 28, 000 | 249, 000 
| ee 1,413 | 2,586,000 | 34,903,000| 1,715! 2,019,000 | 27,011, 000 
| 








1 Work people involved in more than one dispute during the year are counted more than once in the 
totals for the year. The extent of such duplication is not very considerable except that in the coal- 
mining group in 1920 about 314,000 work people were involved in more than one dispute. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Public Utilities in Germany.’ 


S THE outcome of a strike of electrical workers in Berlin in 
A the early part of November, the presidential order sur- 
marized below was issued on the 10th of the month. 

Lockouts and strikes in establishments which supply the com- 
munity with gas, water, and electricity are permissible only after 
the issue of an award by the competent conciliation committee, and 
when three days at least have elapsed since its publication. 

Persons who incite to a strike or lockout prohibited under this 
order, or who, in order to bring about such a strike, perform acts in 
regard to workshops, machinery, or equipment by which the regular 
carrying on of the undertaking is hampered or rendered impossible 
are liable to imprisonment or of fine up to 15,000 marks ($3,570, par). 
A like penalty will be imposed upon any one who proclaims a lockout 
in the circumstances defined above. 

If establishments of the said nature are brought entirely or par- 
tially to a standstill as the result of a lockout or strike, the minister 
of the interior is empowered to insure emergency work and an emer- 
gency supply and to take all administrative measures for securing the 
maintenance of supplies for the population or the continuance of the 
undertaking. This includes the satisfaction of justifiable demands 
made by the workers. The cost of putting such measures in operation 
shall fall upon the owner of the establishment. 

Manual and nonmanual workers and officials who continue to carry 
on work in the establishments referred to, or who carry out author- 
ized emergency work or work for insuring the necessary supplies, 
shall not suffer loss of any kind as the result of such action. 

This order entered into force on November 10. 





Strikes in Poland During the First Quarter of 1920. 


ATA as to strikes in Poland during the first quarter of 1920 have 
D been forwarded to this bureau by the American consul general at 
Warsaw under date of January 20, 1921, the material being taken 

from the official bulletin of the Polish Bureau of Statistics, volume 1, 
1920. The following table summarizes the information by industry: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES IN POLAND DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1920 BY INDUSTRY. 


————— 























Industry or occupation. —— Industry or occupation. mt 
Mining industry. ..........2.22e-csesee- 9 || Food possatts manufacturing industry. . | 
melting ind Sip 00 -eeehbgesnccce diy 1 || Chemical goods industry................ 
Textile ~ i acne sellin hehe tiesinie etal 5 || Commerce and transportation........... 
Clothing manufacturing industry........ 18 || Commumication.................c.cee-00 
Paper industry - ...-.......+.-----s00e- 3 || Government institutions and public- 
Printing industry ....................... 7 wtiity Companies... .cccccccccccecccce 1} 
ee $  Siheteo agate pegpeneeneneonn evcceces I 
SRE > crneguncontgeetenecesce omestic servants, CtC.....ccccccccccees 11 
re cpenoneanetneer a1 “- 
Mineral Industry. .....cccccccccccccceses 3 UME s 0 0 vcccaapecesaceocooosnceses 149 
Fat products industry ............---.-- 2 





1 Reprinted from the Labor Gazette, London, December, 1920, p. 673. 
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Details of 90 strikes, giving duration, the demands of the workers, 
and the results, show that 69 were for raises in wages, of which 55 
were granted, although not to the whole extent clade Of 57 strikes 
for which duration was reported 35 lasted less than 15 days. Only 
7 strikes lasted for one month or more. 





a-—lU:UtCt—~—C 


Labor Disputes in Sweden in 1918 and 1919. 


N SWEDEN the last few years have been marked by frequent 
| strikes as well as by occasional lockouts. In 1913 there were 82 
strikes and | lockout, the greater number of the former having been 
due to conflicts over the question of wages. In 1918 strikes were 
more frequent, reaching the number of 668, while there were 10 lock- 
outs. These affected 61,223 working people, each striker losing 
about 234 days; the Royal Social Board reported the loss of time as 
equal to 1,436,409 working days. 

In 1919 there were fewer strikes—414—but the number of em- 
ployers and working people affected were many more than in the 
year previous. No less than 2,362 employers and 81,041 working 
people were involved in these conflicts. The Royal Social Board has 
estimated the loss of time as 2,295,910 days. Of these strikes and 
lockouts in 1919, 69 per cent were settled by mutual concessions on 
the part of employers and employed; 18 per cent terminated in favor 
of the employer, and in 13 per cent only were the workingmen vic- 
torlous. 








“Tt ~ from report on commerce and industries of Sweden for year 1919, forwarded by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Adjustment of Dispute Between Packing Companies and Their 
ployees. 


URING the war (on Dec. 24, 1917) the five largest meat-packing 
D companies in the Middle West entered into an agreement with 
the United States Government, the essential provision of whic! 
was that for the period of the war all differences between them ani 
their employees should be submitted to arbitration. The employees 
signed a similar agreement with the Government; there was no 
agreement directly between the packers and the workers. On Apri! 
12, 1919, the companies voluntarily agreed with the Government to 
continue the original agreement for a period of ‘one year after peace 
is declared,’ and on June 4 the employees’ representatives also 
agreed to continue the original agreement for a period of ‘“‘one year 
after the end of the war.’ On February 21, 1921, the packers 
notified the Secretary of Labor of their intention to terminate the 
original agreement and the extension thereof on the ground that 
the war had really ended although peace had not been formally 
declared. This information was communicated by the Secretary of 
Labor to the employees’ representatives and to Judge Alschuler, the 
administrator. 

In pursuance of their announced policy, the packers notified their 
employees of (1) a reduction in wages effective March 14, 1921, of 
8 cents an hour for hourly workers and of 124 per cent in the rates of 
encodes <2 (2) that overtime rates of pay would apply after 10 

ours’ work daily instead of 8 hours, or after 54 hours a week; and 
(3) of retention of the guarantee of 40 hours a week. The employees 
protested to the President — what they considered a violation 
of the agreement by the packers, and the entire matter was referred 
to the Secretary of Labor. Representatives of both sides met the 
Secretary in Washington on March 21. In the meantime a vote by 
the workers had resulted in favor of a strike. Several meetings 0! 
employers’ and employees’ representatives were held with tlic 
Secretary of Labor, and on the 23d an agreement was reached, »- 
follows: 

In connection with the matter of labor rates and conditions in the packing house; 
within the Alschuler administration, and agreeable io the conversations which we 
have had with you during the past few days, we hereby accept your recommendatio:: 
covering ai amicable adjustment of said matters and an arrangement for the contin 
ation of wages, hours, an ——e conditions as they existed under the latest Alschuier 
ruling, subject, however, to the following modifications: 

First. The wage cuts of 8 cents per hour for hourly workers and 12} per cent for al! 
pieceworkers shall remain in effect as of the dates announced by the packers and 
shall not be subject to any further arbitration. If any further reductions are desired, 
they shall be submitted to the administrator. 


Second. The basic germ = day and overtime rates as announced in the latesi 
rulings of Judge Alschuler shall be restored, subject, however, to the right of the 
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employers or employees io submit to the administrator, if they desire, any question 
as to changes ‘herein. 

Third. The agreement of December 25, 1917. and extensions thereof and all deci- 

sions thereunder (except as herein modified) shall remain in effect until September 
15, 1921, at which time the agreement and all awards thereunder and supplemenia! 
and renewals thereof and understandings connected therewith shall absolutely termi- 
nate. 
Fourth. Judge Samuel Alschuler. or his successor, as administrator. shall until said 
date retain and exercise all of the jurisdiction and authority heretofore existing and 
the employers and empioyees shal! abide by his decisions in all matters of jurisdiction 
and powers under the administration and all subjects of hours, wages, conditions, 
and adjustments thereof, excepting as hereinbefore set out. The employers and 
employees shall, however, be perpensted to put into operation plans whereby they 
may a Fa a method to handle between themselves all matiers of mutual interes! 
<0 long as they do not interfere with the adminisiration. 

Fifth. Any questions relating to hours or wages that may be submitted to the 
administrator during the continuance of the agreement shall be submitted on written 
briefs, unless otherwise requested by the administrator. 

Sixth. We understand and appreciate that this agreement contemplates and covers 
the exigencies and conditions at this time in the packing houses within the Alschuler 
administration, without relation to indusirial conditions or wages generally. 


This agreement was signed by the employees’ representatives and 
also, with the exception of the last paragraph, by the representatives 
of the five packing companies interested. 





Arbitration in Minnesota. 


INNESOTA, in common with a number of other States, has a 
law providing a State board of arbitration for the adjustment 
of labor disputes; and as in many other States, but little 

use has been made of this board. However, this latter statement 
is true only up to the beginning of the year 1918, when war conditions 
led the governor to emphasize the importance of the adjustment of 
disputes without protracted delay. The law creating the board of 
arbitration was enacted in 1895, and for a great many years prior to 
i917 there was no business transacted by it. Two members, a 
quorum, were appointed in June, 1917, but prior to March 30, 1918, 
it had had but 7 cases before it. This dearth of action is explained 
by the fact that submissions could be had only upon mutual consent 
of the parties involved. On March 30, 1918, the governor, impelled 
by the necessities of full production during the war, requested the 
commission to take the initiative in securing contacts that would 
lead to better understanding and amicable adjustments of industrial 
disagreements. 

According to the biennial report of the State Board of Arbitration, 
1919-20, from September 1, 1917, to December 1, 1918, there 
were 45 cases before the board. involving 600 firms and 7,000 
employees. There were 14 applications by employers, 24 by employ- 
ees, and 7 were referred from other sources. Six cases were settled 
by arbitration, 31 by conciliation, 5 were referred to other bodies, 
1 was withdrawn and 2 were pending at the end of the period. 

Some 20 additional cases were acted upon during the biennium 
1919-20; no summary of numbers or results is given. It is 
apparent that the activity during these two years is considerably | 
less than that for the year 1918, when there was a stimulated indus- 
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trial activity. The board regards the State as having been “‘particu- 
larly fortunate in having but few controversies in her industrial field, 
and of these but one (the coal strike) reached a serious stage.’”’ The 
board feels that the present machinery in that State is adequate, 
except possibly for some slight changes, and does not believe that 
‘‘any new legislation looking toward a restriction or avoidance of 
strikes, lockouts, or other industrial disturbances is necessary.” 





Report of New York Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 


S SHOWN in the annual report of the New York Industria! 
Commission for 1919 (pp. 181-191), the bureau of mediation 
and arbitration of that State reports for the year ending 

une 30, 1919, a record of 168 disputes as against 265 for the 
preceding year. However, the number of employees involved and 
days lost were much larger in 1919, 208,952 workers being directly 
involved in the latter year as against 83,650 in 1918. The number 
indirectly involved was smaller, being 2,006 as against 3,655. The 
aggregate days of working time lost in 1919 amounted to 11,346,653, 
while in the earlier year the aggregate amounted to but 1,785,384. 
The bureau intervened in 74 cases in 1919, intervention being re- 
quested in 31 of these; 43 settlements were effected. Of the 168 
strikes in 1919, 61 were successful, 48 partially successful, and 59 
were lost to the strikers. 

The greatest number both of strikers and of working days lost is 
to be found in the clothing, millinery, etc., trades, the number of 
days being 7,660,218. The next greatest number of working days 
lost was in leather and rubber goods, 1,723,622; textiles followed 
with 443,360. 

The function of the bureau is regarded as purely conciliatory, the 
suitable time for its activities being before ie breaking off of rela- 
tions between the parties to the dispute. To that end amendments 
to the law are recommended, one providing that employers of labor 
and secretaries of labor organizations shall file copies of agreements 
or contracts regulating wages or conditions of labor, and that the same 
parties send notice to the commission whenever a strike or lockout 
occurs or is seriously threatened. A similar requirement of notice 
is desired where there is a failure of any pending negotiations relative 
- wages or working conditions, or when a strike or lockout takes 
place. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Massachusetts. 


HROUGH the agency of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries and as an outcome of a 1920 investigation 
made by the department a safety council has been organized 

with the object of reducing accidents to street railway and steam 
railway employees, according to a recent announcement by the de- 
partment. The council is to have two sections—one to deal with 
steam railway accidents the other with street railway accidents. 
Safety engineers and other men engaged in accident prevention work 
will serve on these committees. 

As a result of the work of the department of labor and industries 
instruction in industrial accident prevention has been introduced in 
the State’s public continuation schools. The department’s Indus- 
trial Bulletin No. 15, 1920, Conserving children in industries in 
Massachusetts, will be used in the course. ' 

The department has made a recent investigation of private employ- 
ment agency fees. 

At the request of the United States Employment Service the depart- 
ment has begun to collect monthly data as to the number of persons 
employed in the principal manufacturing establishments of Boston, 
Springfield, and Worcester. 





Nevada. 


HE Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, under the provisions of 
section 4 of the organic act creating his office, is obtaining both 
medical aid and compensation for an increasing number of injured 
employees whose employers are not contributors to the State indus- 
trial insurance fund, according to a statement in the Third Biennial 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1919-20. Eight claims were 
rejected by the Nevada Industrial Insurance Commission during the 
year ending June 30, 1920, because the employer was not a contributor 
to the fund, and more than “10 inquiries were received from injured 
employees, whose employers were not contributors, requesting forms 
for filing claims.” These inquiries were not followed up by the com- 
missioner of labor, so no details can be furnished as to character of the 
injury, the medical services required and secured, or the amount of 
time lost. 

The usual practice of the commissioner in submitting the claim of 
an injured worker to the employer is to urge the immediate supplying 
of sufficient medical and hospital care and then to present to him the 
compensation schedule which the Nevada Industrial Commission 





‘Cf. article on Child conservation in Massachusetts industries in MONTHLY LABOR REviEW for December, 
1920, pp. 127, 128. 
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would have awarded had State industrial insurance been provide:| 
in the case. 

The report presents a list of uninsured cases handled, the commis- 
sioner of labor stating that it is not very encouraging but serves to 
show the results that might be expected in general practice where 
no legal responsibilities grow out of industrial accidents, and is 
suggestive of the need of providing a universal protection to the 
victims of such accidents. 

Among the recent recommendations made by the Commissioner 0! 
Labor of Nevada is “that without impairing the service to be ren- 
dered employments in which women are engaged should be pro- 
hibited from extending the spread of hours beyond 12 in any 24-hou 
period, and that this should. be only permitted to any great exten! 
in restaurants or hotels.’’ Women operators in telegraph offices an: 
telephone exchanges where their services are, in a sense, continuous 
should be covered by the provisions of the eight-hour law. 





New Hampshire.' 


[LJNDER the factory inspection law of New Hampshire which wen! 

into effect June 30, 1917, the commissioner of labor wa- 
charged with the duty of inspecting ‘“‘at least once a year all the fac- 
tories, mills, workshops, and other manufacturing establishments 
employing ten or more people,” and in 1919 the law was amended to 
include all plants employing three or more persons. The following 
figures indicate the activities of the factory inspection force for the 
past three years: 





Number | Number 
. Number | of recom-| of recom- 
Year. of plants | menda- | menda- 
ited. tions tions 
made. | adopted. 




















OE RS EP ana 435 | 2,384 | 1,511 
_ Agp pe eee 497 | 1,982 | 1,169 
DGB fockdidpiddinidsthdrnee 869 | 3,524 |.......... 





The results of the recommendations made in the 1919-20 period 
are not included in the commissioner’s report, from which the above 
figures were secured, but will probably be embodied in a later publi- 
cation. It is stated that “New Hampshire employers and workers 
deserve a very high compliment for the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown in working out the provisions of the factory inspection law.” 

The commissioner of labor of New Hampshire recommends that 
there should be several additional free employment offices located a‘ 
industrial centers and under the supervision of the State bureau o! 
labor. A table showing the work of the free employment office from 
September, 1919, to August, 1920, inclusive, notes that 579 person- 
were called for by employers, and that of 469 referred to positions 
112 were reported placed. 


1 Source: Thirteenth biennial sopeet of the Bureau of Labor of New Hampshire for the fiscal year endi:. 
Aug. 31, 1920. Concord, 1920. pp- 
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New York.! 


THE Bureau of Statistics of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has been charged with the verification and compilation 
of the results of an investigation, made by the Associated 

Industries of New York State in the latter half of 1919, of sickness 

among New York State factory workers. 

The following is a preliminary report on this survey: 


The records of 143 manufacturers, with a total of nearly 77,000 employees, were 
included in the tabulation. The total number of cases of sickness lasting three days 
to six months was 8,761 for the half year—an average of 114 cases per 1,000 employees 
covered, or a monthly average of 19 cases per 1,000. 

a per cent of all cases reported lasted from three to six days. Only 10 per cent 
were of more than three weeks’ duration. The amount and value of working time lost 
mn account of sickness, oi course, shows a different distribution. The 60 per cent 
of cases mentioned above involved only 26 per cent of the total loss of working time 
ind of wages. Nearly 50 per cent of the total number of days lost and of the total loss 
in wages was involved in cases of sickness lasting over 14 days, and 15 per cent in 
cases of more than two months’ duration. 

The total loss of working time involved in the 8,761 cases of sickness was 84.665 
days and the loss in wages was $321,815. This makes an average loss of approximately 
10 days in working time and $36.73 in wages for each case of sickness. 

The average amount of time lost by each of the 77,000 factory workers on account 
of sickness was slightly over one day for the six months’ period of the investigation; 
the corresponding average loss in wages was $4.20. [Figures contained in this sum- 
mary, it should be noted, do not cover sickness of less than three days or more than six 
months’ duration. 

The annual loss of time per employee on account of sickness would probably be 
greater than double the figure given above for six months, as it is usually the case 
that the prevalence of respiratory diseases and epidemics of the late winter and early 
spring make the amount of sickness for the first half of the year somewhat greater 
than the amount for the last half. 

No comparisons can be made with other estimates of the per capita time lost caused 
by sickness, which range from 5 to 10 days per year, without taking into account the 
fact that this investigation covered people who were practically all able-bodied adults, 
whereas most other investigations have covered people of all ages and states of health, 
and also the fact that cases of sickness of less than three days or more than six months’ 
duration were not reported in this investigation, whereas all duration of one day or 
over are usually included. The importance of the latter consideration is shown, for 

instance, in the community sickness survey conducted by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. in Rochester, N. Y., in September, 1915. In this investigation only 
about one-third of the total loss of time was involved in sickness of three days to six 
months’ duration. 





Oregon. 


‘THE Oregon Bureau of Labor in its ninth biennial report, 1919-1920, 

lahliches an industrial directory of the manufacturers of that 
State, which is limited to plants using more than 2 horsepower. 
The bureau plans to revise this list at least every two years, and it is 
ho p that sufficient funds will be provided to include the agricultural 
field. 

Camp workers are continually calling at the bureau of labor to 
complain of having to submit to deductions of from $1 to $1.50 from 
their wages to insure them hospital and medical treatment after 
having eaiy paid the same month for this protection at the camp 
where they were previously employed. ‘There is resentment among 





1 Data furnished by the New York State Industrial Commission, February 28, 1921. 
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other workers because they are charged the full fee for a brief period 
of work. 

It is not an uncommon experience for a worker to have a charge of $1.25 or $1.50 for 
hospital and medical service deducted from his pay check when he has worked but a 
day or less. That they are required to pay hospital and medical fees, even though 
without any voice in the selection of the physician, is not so objectionable to working- 
men as the practice of making men pay the second or even possibly the third time 
within a month when they are already protected, giving them nothing additional for 
their money, together with the fact that often a full charge is made for a short perio: 
of work, which procedure causes much indignation. 


The bureau states that it seldom can give any relief in these cases. 
although occasionally an employer will make amends in the matter. 
The need is emphasized for legislation ‘requiring that the expens« 
assessed against workingmen for this service be based, proportionately, 
on the number of days the employee actually worked.” 





Pennsylvania.! 


A RECENT bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industries declares that many people are under the impre- 
sion that the mattress law is entirely for the protection of the 
manufacturers of the State. A report to the State division of indus- 
trial hygiene and engineering, however, states that ‘‘it is of greate, 
benefit to the workers’ in the industry than to the manufacturers. ’’ 


Mattress-filling materials, especially cotton, which is made from certain forms 0: 
cotton waste, isa very dusty product, and like the ‘‘shoddy’’ is a menace to the healt! 
of the workers unless they are safeguarded by the installation of proper exhaust system: 
Any lessening of the hazard to the health of a worker, who is liable to become the viv- 
tim of an occupational disease, is one of the first principles of safety. Therefore, thv 
elimination of dangerous materials such as ‘‘shoddy’’ in a bedding factory, is provide: 
for in our mattress law. When it is considered that in the beginning of 1916 approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the mattresses sold were illegal from some infraction of the law. 
and that fully 60 per cent of these same mattresses were made outside of this Common- 
wealth, that filthy and vile materials were used for filling; there is comfort and caus: 
for tulation in the great improvement in the conditions surrounding this busine-- 
through the enforcement of the mattress law. It has redeemed a business which hai 
fallen into ill repute. 


The following figures are taken from the report on mattress inspec- 
tion in Pennsylvania for the year 1919: 


Number of inspections and visits made to factories, warehouses, showrooms, and 


Ps conte atinersinl 6 amin G0 en sie cone bon basis dnp o0.5 2 nvidiind spine bs 49 a009 20 1, 543 
Number of new mattresses, mattress pads, davenports, day-beds, and porch 

hammock pads under inspection .................-.----.---------++---- 175, 000 
goed of mattresses rejected and condemned for using illegal materials in 

SN i i Uaity WO es Hbws SeeWeda os LGA ess. thd k dite che aladce-. 8, 950 


Number of mattresses rejected and held for having an illegal form of tag, or a tag 

made of improper material, and for misleading and incomplete information... 14, 5(\\) 
Number of second-hand mattresses for which requests were received for informa- 

tion relative to their disposition, which in many cases resulted in their con- 


demnation and destruction..............-...-..-22.2.-5022-2--2222------ 36, 550 
Number of bales of materials for the manufacture of mattresses found in fac- 
I bn Sh aaredacncasiisenernanse tee ceearens 31, 250 


Number of bales of raw stock and manufactured stock rejected................ 8, 500) 
Number of samples submitted during the year of raw stock (felt) by cotton 
brokers and cotton batt manufacturers for classification and approval......... 1, 150 





1 Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industries. of activities of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene and Engineering for 1918 and 1919. Harrisburg. Vol. 7, series of 1920, No. 9. 
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Number of samples rejected as classified above.................-....--2+++e4- 325 
Number of calls and visits from manufacturers, cotton brokers, and others seek- 

Stink hen Pvnibgiatemetinns Cneye se ¢eecsnscocns sen cé takes eee 135 
Number of visits by manufacturers and cotton brokers, etc., from outside of this 

ee Bia Ba cin 5 do wo dagct quate b ag ph 0 obb da cacadebhieapccccddpe cmb obras 43 
I aa oor ecers o Peeud cet cb eb bs cdcctevccescscocblbeseeeen 27 
IIIS 2, ie cash eS beiinis owe dh dlc 6c 0c ode cdscvceeseomecoes 27 
hE tient bh tbhwe mined abated 0déeonnnnnstassée@beaauell $925 





Tennessee. 


[NVESTIGATION by the Tennessee Bureau of Workshop and 

Factory Inspection has disclosed the fact, as noted in its eighth 
annual report (1920), that young children are employed as den 
to convicts. Under the child-labor law now in force minors over 14 
years of age may be so employed. The report declares that the effect 
of this work ‘‘to say the least, can be only detrimental to the child. 
The atmosphere surrounding such institutions—the close association 
with criminals—tends to have a demoralizing effect on the unde- 
veloped mind.”’ 

The Tennessee sweatshop law, passed in 1919 (sec. 13, ch. 110) 
states that: 


No person shall hire, employ, or contract with another to manufacture, alter, repair, or 
finish any article in any room, apartment, or tenement unless said room, apartment, or 
tenement shall be well lighted and ventilated and shall contain at least 500 cubic feet 
of ‘air space for every person working therein: Provided, That where childern under 
the age of 16 years live in such a room, apartment, or tenement, they shall not engage 
in any work above specified without first obtaining a permit so to do from the Bureau 
of Workshop and Factory Inspection. 

The special inspector of that bureau reports that 13 ene 
are allowing work to be carried ‘‘from their factory proper, into homes 
for the purpose of looping, knitting, and mending.’’ One middy 
blouse company has embroidering and finishing done in homes. 

The law places on the manufacturers the direct responsibility for 
hours of labor, ventilation, and child labor. 

The report of the Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection 
declares that Tennessee is far from progressive in the matter of hours 
for women in industry, permitting women and girls to work 104 hours 
a day, while 57 hours constitute a week’s work. He states that over- 
time for women is a grave problem in Tennessee as is also night work, 
pointing out especially the danger in the latter to the morals of 
young girls. He adds: 

_The general indifference of men, who employ girls, to the moral aspect of this con- 
dition is astounding, and yet, it is the most important phase of it, to the individual 
and to the community. It is the consensus of opinion in foreign countries, Belgium, 


France, England, and others, that a great deal of immorality is the result of night work, 


and it should be prohibited, as the only safe way. 
If the question of ‘‘no night work’’ for women was approached from no other side 


than that of the human equation, it would be sufficient argument against it. 
38729°—21 13 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Enlargement of Duties of the Kansas Industrial Court. 


"THE Industrial Welfare Commission and the Department of Labor 

of the State of Kansas passed out of existence March 16, 1921, 
a bill having passed the legislature consolidating these two with the 
Industrial Court. The organization of the new department has noi 
yet been completed. 





Reappointment of W. J. French to Industrial Accident Commission of California. 


OV. William D. Stephens of California has reappointed Mr. 
W. J. French on the Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia for a full-term period of four years. This will give Mr. 
French continuous service since September 1, 1911, and probably 
entitles him to be considered the dean of compensation commissioners 
so far as length of service is concerned. 





Nationalities of Skilled and Unskilled Laborers on Hawaiian Sugar Plantations, 
May, 1920. 


"THE Report for 1920 of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary 

of the Interior gives a table showing the nationalities of the skilled 
and unskilled laborers on Hawaiian sugar plantations in May, 1920, 
as follows: . 


NUMBER OF LABORERS ON HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS IN MAY, 1920, BY 











NATIONALITY. 

Nationality. Skilled. Unskilled Total. 
American -. é 774 50 824 
Raich nanmanitiieat 241 873 1,114 
UES MROUEE.. ecanecccncers 34 1,124 1,158 
Portuguese..............-. 511 2, 269 2,780 

7 ion oacaakthnanseeced 6 268 274 
a ime tedslithhss weeds . : R.. = = 
| Japanese Sete a re 256 9, 900 10, 156 
bhisd 44 an ebages dcecces 94 1, 287 1,381 

PRONE. navs cyneneunsowess 47 722 769 
All others. ........<.-0..- 245 67 312 
WOME vc dUbbssoscses 2,270 23, 684 25, 954 
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Cuban Farm Schools. 


Six model farm schools have been organized in Cubd under the 
direction of the secretary of agriculture, according to a state- 
ment in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Washington), for 
February, 1921. The conservation of forage in hay making and by 
conversion into silage will be given special attention. The silo is a 
dominant feature on these model farms. Students will have field 
practice in operating tractors, plowing, and the construction of 
verrin-proof chicken houses, The importance of utilizing animal 
manures is emphasized. 

The stables, cattle houses, and piggeries are well ventilated, clean, and constructed 
according to the best modern usage. There are nurseries of ornamental! and useful 
plants. Free seed distribution to farmers is made. In the laboratories the preparation 
of preserved products, such as tomato paste, dried bananas and yuca, jerked beef, 
and salt pork, is taught, 

The model farm school course is at present two years. It has been 
proposed to lengthen the term to three years. 





Emigration to Mexico. 


HE Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Washington) for Febru- 
ary, 1921, states that the Mexican Department of Agriculture is 
carrying on negotiations with the representatives of 60,000 Russians 
who are planning to go to Mexico to engage in agricultural work. 
Announcement is also made in the same publication that 100 German 
families have recently gone to Vera Cruz with the intention of ‘‘colo- 
nizing agricultural land in that State.” 





Progress in Industrial Education in Argentina and Uruguay. 


S SHOWN by the Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Wash- 
ington) for February, 1921, the First Argentina Congress of 
Industrial Students held its sessions in Buenos Aires in October, 1920. 
Among the important matters taken up at this meeting was ‘‘the 
recognition of degrees conferred by the various industrial schools and 
scholarships abroad for honor students.”’ 

The Uruguay Superior Board of Industrial Education is planning to 
establish industrial schools im various towns in the interior of the 
Republic. One of these institutions, which is coeducational, opened 
for classes last October in Cafielones. Provision is made for teaching 
carpentering, blacksmithing, mechanics, and basket making to the 
male pupils, and dressmaking, cutting, fitting, trimming, lace work, 
and basket mak:ng to the ent pupils, 
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Annual Leave for Workmen in Germany. 


"THE Korrespondenzblatt, the official organ of the General Federa- 

tion of German Trade-Unions, publishes an article on annual 
leave for workers. The writer points out that such leave no longer 
constitutes a subject for debate, but has become a fact. All collective 
agreements recently concluded in Germany contain a clause which 
regulates the matter. The manner in which the principle is applied 
is, however, open to serious objettion. 

Annual leave should be granted to workers not as a reward for 
long and faithful service, and in proportion. to the length of the 
service, but as a means of promoting health and preventing illness. 
The leave should be sufficiently long to insure physical and mental 
recuperation. A fortnight should be accepted as the minimum, or 
at least the normal period. The common practice of granting leave 
in proportion to the length of service involves gross injustice. In 
some trades men are compelled to change their employers more 
frequently than in others, and a period of service under one employer 
may be terminated through no fault of the worker, who has to start 
all over again to put in the qualifying period. The writer holds that 
a Federal law dealing with workers’ annual leave is necessary. He 
suggests that a form of “annual leave insurance” might be organized 
in connection with the old-age and invalidity insurance, and proposes 
that, if the empleyer is to bear the full cost of the leave, he should 
in each of the 50 weeks worked per year pay into the State Insurance 
Office, or an office set up for the urpose, an amount equal to two 
hours’ wages for each worker eraployed. If an amount representing 
92 to 96 hours’ wages be paid over to the worker when the time of 
his annual leave arrives, the remaining amount would be sufficient, 
together with the interest on the weekly contributions, to pay for 
the administration of the scheme. 





Mobilizatio. of Employees of Railroads and Mines to Prevent Strikes in Jugo-Slavia. 


A DISPATCH from the American consul at Belgrade states that 

because of a growing tendency on the part of railroad and mine 
employees to voice dissatisfaction with wages received and to show 
opposition to governmental measures by means of frequent strikes, 
the Government of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
recently (Dec. 15, 1920) issued two decrees ppoeeang. Fe the opera- 
tion of the railroads and the mines, in case of strike, mutiny, or 
disorder, by the mobilization into the army of the Bs ees of these 
two branches of industry. All male employees, inc aa officials, 
between the ages of 18 and 50 years are affected. Provision is made 
for no change in the status of the oflicials of railroads and mines 
while in military service, and compensation and allowances are 
provided. 
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Post Office Life Insurance in Japan.’ 


HE post office life insurance project was adopted by the Diet of 
Japan in the 1915-16 session and went into operation in Octo- 
her, 1916. The business is at present conducted by the bureau of 
ihe post office life insurance under the minister of communications. 
The receiving of contract applications, the collecting of premiums, 
ete., are taken care of by the post offices, of which there are over 
7,000 throughout the country. The age limit of eligibles for insur- 
ance is between 12 and 60, both inclusive. 

Policies are of two kinds, whole life and endowment. Endowment 
policies are divided into 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 year endow- 
ments. There are two classes of whole life policies—ordinary 
policies and limited payment policies, the latter being subdivided 
into 10, 15, and 20 year payment policies. Policies are issued only 
for the multiples of 10 sen (5 cents, par), the sums insured thereby 
being limited between 20 yen ($9.97, par) and 250 yen ($124.63, par) 
both inclusive. Medical examination is not required but in all 
cases individual applicants must have a personal interview with a 
post office official. 

When 15 or more emplovees of the Government offices, commercial corporations, 
factories, etc., apply for insurance as a body, the contract may most simply be con- 
cluded without the personal interview of the applicants being made by an official 
of the post office, provided that their health certificates be —— by their em- 
ployers. The premium for each person in such case is to be paid monthly by their 
representative on a certain fixed date. 

From October, 1916, to the close of March, 1919, the total number 
of contracts was 1,165,615, of which 60.5 per cent were whole life 
policies and 39.5 endowment policies; 61.8 per cent of the insured 
were males and 38.2 per cent females. The total premiums up to 
March 31, 1919, amounted to 470,167.7 yen ($234,379, par), and the 
total amount of contracts in force at that time was 105,841,419.5 
yen ($52,761,948, par). By March 31, 1920, the total premiums 
amounted to 696,278.2 yen ($347,095, par), and the contracts in 
force to 153,169,953.5 yen ($76,355,222, par). Over 58 per cent 
were whole life policies and 41.6 per cent were endowment policies. 
The following figures give the total number of contracts in force 
March 31, 1920, together with the classification of contracts by the 
occupations of the insured: 








Total number of contracts in force March 31, 1920........................- 1,599, 715 
INU ES CORN eE TUE Wee iss seis ec cecteccccecsccccdboace 352, 323 
Ae wand hate wedencectnaeeresas 6s + cksnead 236, 031 
ee ake Rae h inn oo cee genabnnceeessesennete 139, 764 
Eee oo. so accovacnepccescetoccecass 30, 170 
rll. celebs Memes eT oss teh eRe 105, 844 
Central and local government officials and sailors..................... 66, 212 

IN ikri cade SUMEE DRI Ce ye a 64 ib cng Sdbicceecepesccecod 32, 645 
ae cei aw ton nehised ctienhaet 6aeees easceee 35, 944 
EE CUNT Cee h a a nccnscanceseccccccccccccccccecsce 245, 567 
No UII 5 oo 5 Se. Seccee cee Seecctepoteccccccce ccs sccccccces 350, 413 
ID CUDEOITE, 25 snes seks dnwewcbcnsdsevn oc dcomsews -cusercee 4, 802 





1Source: Résumé of the Japanese Post Office Life Insurance, Tokyo, 1919, and the annual report of 
post office life insurance business for the year 1919. Tokio, 1920. , ai 
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Official—United States. 


ARKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Annotated con of the labor laws in 
Sorce at the close of the legislative session of 1919. Little Rock, 1920. 74, vi, pp. 


CaLirornia.—State Committee on Soldiers’ Employment and Readjustment. Report, 
January 1, 1919, to February 14, 1920. Sacramenio, 1920. 16 pp. 

This committee was crcated for the purpose of securing employment for and other- 
wise looking after the welfare of ex-service men. It succeeded to all the activities 
and duties of the State council of defense, and cooperates with Federal, State, county, 
and municipal officials and agencies in its employment and readjustment activities. 


—— State Land Settlement Board. Report. Sacramento, 1921. 79 pp. Illustrated. 

This report is for the two-year period from June 30, 1918, to June 30, 1920. It is 
stated that the land settlement act has proven a highly successful scheme for enabling 
farmers to become landowners. The enterprise is entirely self-supporting and proves 
the advantages of planned community life. It is believed that ‘‘this act affords a 
solution of the growing unrest and discouragement on the part of farm workers and 
other States are preparing to enact and put into operation laws similar to that oi 
California.”’ 

CoLorapo.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventeenth biennial report, 1919-1920. 
Denver, 1920. 61 pp. 

The report on collection of wage claims states that during the biennial period 2,{1 | 
claims were filed involving amounts totaling $161,810.77, and that 2,123 claims were 
paid, the amount collected being $79,953.65, or nearly 50 per cent of the amount alleged 
to be due. One section of the report is devoted to wages, by occupations, in the 
various industries in the State in 1916, 1918, and 1920. The State free employment 
offices placed 59,308 persons in positions—approximately 59 per cent of the 101,247 
persons who applied for positions. 

Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Report for the years 1919 and 
1920: Hartford, 1920. 84 pp. 

This report is briefly noted on page 108 of this issue of the Review. 

DELAWARE.—State Board of Charities. Annual report, 1920. [Wilmington, 1921.| 


79 pp. 
Contains the report of the mothers’ pension commission, which was established in 


1917. During the year 1920 the commission gave 167 pensions, averaging $18.83 per 
month per family. The present annual rate of pension grants is $39,594. The maxi- 
mum legal pension per month for one child is $9, for any additional children $5 each 
The commission urges that this rate be increased to $12 for one child and $8 for each 
additional child. -At present the appropriation is made by counties and the fac’ 
that a surplus in one county can not be diverted to another county in need of more 
funds works great hardship in the cases of those mothers who can not be pensioned 
for lack of funds. It is recommended that this condition be improved. 
ps a mane Report to the Secretary of the Interior, 1920. Washington, 1920. 
101 pp. 
A statement of the numbers of skilled and unskilled laborers on sugar plantations 


is given on page 188 of this issue of the Review. 
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MassacHusetts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Minimum Wage. 
Order No. 18 (revised). Statement and decree concerning the wages of women in 
the office and other building cleaners’ occupation in Massachusetts. [Boston] 1921. 

5 pp. 
Gives a list ef the members of the wage board reconvened to consider the situation 
in this occupation, with a brief account of the proceedings. The findings, as set forth 
in an earlier account, are digested in the January, 1921, issue of the Review, page 126. 


— —— Wage boards and their work. A handbook of information for wage 
board members. Boston, 1920. 11 pp. 


Division of Statistics. Wages and hours of labor in the metal trades in Massa- 
chusetts, 1914-1919. Boston, 1920. 72 pp. Labor bulletin No. 182 (being Part 
ITT of the Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor for 1920). 


In this report the statistical data are presented under three general heads: Earnings 
of male metal workers 18 years of age and over as shown by pay rolls, Hours of labor 
of male metal workers 18 years of age and over, and Earnings and hours of labor of 
women and young persons in the metal trades. There is also a chapter giving classi- 
fication and description of occupations. 

—— Industrial Accident Board. Seventh annual report, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 
1919. Boston, 1920. 138 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 108 and 109 of this issue of the Monruiy 

LaBor REVIEW. 








—_— 


—— (Springfield).—Building Department. Eleventh annual report, 1920. Spring- 
field [1921]. 21 pp. 

According to this report the year 1920 witnessed much building activity in Spring- 
field, but little of it was concerned with the erection of houses. The total amount 
involved in the building and alterations covered by the permits issued during the 
year was $6,675,054, an amount which has been exceeded only once, in 1916. Of 
this sum, only 21.9 per cent, or a trifle over one-fifth, went into the construction of 
houses and tenements. The number of permits issued for places of human habitation, 
311, is the smallest since the establishment of the building department, with the 
exception of 1918, a year in which the building of houses practically stopped, owing 
to war conditions. On the other hand, more than a third, 472, of the permits issued 
were for garages or ‘‘ buildings to house automobiles.”’ 

The department apparently finds grounds for hope in the fact that the great majority 
of the housing permits issued have been for single houses. ‘‘ Many of these are of 
the small, primitive or camp type, but they are individual, and such efforts should 
be encouraged. Such houses become homes that are free from many of the objection- 
able conditions to be found in old or crowded tenements. They may prove to be 
but the beginnings of something bigger and better.’’ 

Minnesota.—Department of Labor and Industries. Biennial report, 1919-20. Minne- 
apolis [1921]. 178 pp. 

Reports the operation of benefit funds, the bureau of women and children, and of 
public employment offices, and includes a tabular statement of wage movements, 
and a summary of the work of factory inspection. The section dealing with workmen’s 
compensation is summarized on pages 109 and 110 of this issue of the Review. 

—— Senate. Interim Commission on Industrial Accident Compensation and State Indus- 
trial Insurance. Report to the Legislature of Minnesota. St. Paul {1921}. 63 pp. 

— House of Representatives. Special interim committee. Workmen's compensa- 
tion—mayority and minority report. [St. Paul] 1921. 18 pp. 

A review of this and the preceding report is given on pages 104 and 105 of this 
issue of the Review. 
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MiInNEsOTA.—State Board of Arbitration. Biennial report, 1919-1920. St. Paul, 1921. 
21 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 181 and 182 of this issue of the Review. 

NEBRASKA.—Department of Public Welfare. Children’s Code Commission. Report, 
1920. LTAncoln, 1921. 240 pp. 

Part LI of this report is a summary of legislation recommended. Abstracts of pro- 
posed bills are given in Part IV, including bills to regulate hours of labor for women, 
the employment of women before and after childbirth, creation of a minimum wage 
commission, a new child-labor law, and a street-trades law. 

Nevapa.—Commisstoner of Labor. Third biennial report, 1919-1920. Carson City, 
1921. 122 pp. 

Among the subjects treated in this publication are labor organizations; wages and 
hours of labor, showing by sex and race persons employed in various industries: aver- 
age daily wages and hours of labor in 1917 as compared with 1919; employment of 
women; labor legislation in Nevada in 1919; enforcement of labor laws, and miscel- 
laneous investigations and reports. The following table taken from the report shows 
the average daily wages and hours of labor in 1919, by industry, together with the 
average pay actually received in October, based on reports from 2,347 firms: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
IN NEVADA IN 1919, BY INDUSTRY. 




















| 
Average | Average 
Number | Average . 
Industry. of em- daily a ~ Bond 
ployees. | Wages. | oriabor.| 1919. 
Ae a nw sdocgctacabetectoopesoeous 4, 046 $3. 04 9. 2 $78. 46 
EOE, Se, GN IRI did cecccaccsscdecedevetcocescvccccees 7, 578 5. 30 8.0 133. 74 
REN SS EE ET FS ere 1, 590 4, 99 8.4 114. 61 
ri? Siro ee od odbeneetesneseabeeeceesercs 7, 066 4, 29 8.7 119. 46 
Trades amd merchandise . ...cccccccccccccccccscccccccesceccccces 2, 387 4.07 83 112. 44 
RR RR EN ape AES I MRS Sati ee 1,417 4. 68 7.5 109. 16 
POTN .o ei Sit ccbdé cdddswocvdcvcccoctuctevdscouss 98 8.75 7.8 107. 78 
I NS i, ene cals esinmeile bameboanie ts 952 3. 36 8.3 91. 06 
og ES Sa ee 340 3. 24 7.5 79. 84 
I IN 3 cin a Sakic cncndh i céadcbiisdnbcdudiccdvisa 436 4. 30 &.6 133. 24 
Laundries, dyers, and Cleaners... .....ccccccccccccccccccceccccss 175 3. 41 1) 96. 16 
Oe I Biiinthtebinated scmncmiedatenns cdaqemneeea 26, 085 4, 38 8.4 114. 11 














— Industrial Commission. Biennial report for period, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920. 
Carson City, 1921. $82 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 111 and 112 of this issue of the Review. 

New Yorx.—IJndustrial Commission. Annual report for the 12 months ending June 
80, 1919. Albany, 1920. 330 pp. 

Contains reports of the 10 bureaus constituting the industrial commission. In- 
spection work reported covers mercantile establishments, home work, and industrial 
hygiene and safety. The division of home work inspection recommends that the law 
be broadened to apply to private dwellings in which sewing, etc., is given out to be 
done, as well as to tenement houses. Children were found at work at all ages from 
3 to 13, 204 being less than 10 years of age. The employment bureau placed 34,645 
males and 22,125 females during the year. The number of workers seeking employ- 
ment was 63,580 males and 19,913 females. Employers requested 66,220 male and 
$9,560 female workers. 

Reports on Workmen’s compensation and Mediation and arbitration are noted on 
pages 112 and 113 and 182, respectively, of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Revirw. 
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New Yor«.— Industrial Commission. New York court decisions on labor law and 
industrial disputes, January, 1915, to January, 1921. Albany, 1921. 200 pp. 
Special bulletin No. 108. 

Some of the headings under which the decisions are classified are: Hours consti- 
tuting day, Payment of wages, Minors illegally employed, Employers’ liability act, 
Hours of !ebor of minors and women, and Regulations respecting factories. 

—— (Crry). Board of Estimate and Apportionment. Skilled trades in city employ, 
with allied occupations of mechanics’ helper, fireman, stoker, oiler, water tender, 
deckhand, auto engineman, and asphait workers, as provided in the budget for 1921, 
as of January 1, 1921. |New York, 1921. 15 pp.] 

Contains rates of pay provided for 1921, by occupations. 

Norta Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 
ending June 30, 1920. Bismarck, 1920. 18 pp. 

This report is digested on page 114 of this issve of the Review. 


First annual report, for the year 


—— —— Minimum Wage Department. First annual report, for the year ending 
June 80,1920. Bismarck [1921]. 48 pp. 
A digest of this report appears on page 79 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor 
REVIEW. 
OxtaHoma.—Jndustrial Commission. Fourth annual report, September $1, 1920. 
Oklahoma City [1921]. 30 pp. 
For a summary of this report see pages 114 and 115 of this issue of the Review. 
OrEGON.—Jndustrial Welfare Commission. 
1921. 34 pp. 
A digest of this report is given on page 80 of this issue of the Review. 


Fourth biennial report, 1919-1920. Salem‘ 


TENNESSEE.—Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection. 
1920. Nashville, 1920. 134 pp. 


Contains a section devoted to employment of women and children, with a table 
showing the prevailing hours of work for women, by industry, and a table showing the 
extent of the employment of children. Average weekly wages of woman and child 
workers, and, elsewhere in the report, of male employees, by industry, are also pre- 
sented. The trend of wages for these three groups, all industries included, is shown in 
the following surnmary table covering a period of eight vears: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY ‘WAGE SCALES IN TENNESSEE, 1913-1920, 


Eighth annual report, 




















Item. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 
Male @G0MA,..........<c0c00- $12.68 | $12.17 | $1240, $12.15) $12.83 | $23.15 | $22.07| $20.29 
Female adults............0++ 6.92) 7.47] 858; 869| 7.40) 921] 10.77 12. 02 
Minor employees............- 4.89} 4.28 3.97 | 3.70 4. 46 5.75 7.14) = 7.97 























This report is further noted briefly on pages 115 and 187 of this issue of the Review. 


Wasaineton.—Industrial Code Commission. Report, January, 1921. Olympia, 1921. 
12 pp. 
Contains certain conclusions reached by the commission which was created in 1919 


and organized a year afterwards ‘‘to investigate the evils existing in industrial life 
and means and methods of remedying the same.”’ 
Unrrep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Ania! report, 1920. 
1088 pp. 
Consists of the reports of the Secretary and of the various bureaus of the department. 
—— Department of Labor. Reports, 1920. Washington, 1921. 967 pp. 
Consists of the report of the Secretary of Labor and the reports of the bureaus, 


Washington, 1921. 
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Unirep Srates.—Depariment of Labor. Division of Negro Economics. The Negro at 
work during the World War and during reconstruction. Statistics, problems, and 
policies relating to the greater inclusion of Negro wage earners in American industry 
a agriculiure. Washington, 1921. 144 pp. Illustrated. Second study on Negro 

abor. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 137 to 142 of this issue of the Review. 
— — Women’s Burau. A physiological basis for the shorter working day for 

women, by George W. Webster. Washington, Febrvary, 1921. 20 pp. Bulletin 
No. 14. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau i, Mines. State mining laws on the use of 
electricity in and about coal mines. ashington, 1920. 53 pp. Technical Pape 
271. 

— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Fourth annual report, July 1, 1919, 
to June 80, 1920. Washington, 1920. 166 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 105 to 107 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
LazBor REVIEW. 

—— Federal Trade Commission. Cost reports. Coal. No. 7, Trans- Mississippi 
States—bituminous. Washington, 1921. 459 pp. 

This is a report on the cost of producing bituminous coal in the 27 producing dis- 
tricts of the 13 principal trans-Mississippi coal producing States in 1916, 1917, and 
1918. For the year 1918 the data covers the operations of 394 operators who mined 
about 61,000,000 tons from 628 mines. For the other years the reports of only 27 
operators are included. A general table covering all these States shows the total 
f. o. b. cost at the mine divided into labor, supplies, and general expenses. It also 
includes the sales realization per ton and the margin of profit per ton. The labor 
cost in the States noted averaged about three-fourths of the total cost at the mine. 
Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report of the Surgeon 

General for the fiscal year 1920. Washington, 1920. 391 pp. 

A section of the report deals with industrial hygiene and sanitation. This includes 
summaries of a survey of occupational health hazards in industrial plants, a study of 
New York Harbor industries, and studies of industrial clinics, foundry trades, air 
conditioning, and occupational diseases. 





Official—Foreign Countries. 


Austra.ia.— Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Report of cases 
decided and awards made during the year 1919. Melbourne [1920]. xxii, 1273 pp. 
Commonwealth arbitration reports, vol. 13. 

This report contains not only cases decided by the court, but also includes confer- 
ences convened by the president or deputy president, and reproduces a large number 
of agreements entered into with the approval of the court (pp. 967-1255). The state- 
ments of fact and the opinions, which set forth the reasons for the judgments, afford a 
very suggestive outline of industrial conditions in the Commonwealth. 

—- (New Sourn Wa.Es).—Board of Trade. Apprenticeship in industries. Reports 
1 to 5. Sydney, 1920. & pamphlets. 

Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report, 1919. Friendly societies, trade 
unions, building societies, cooperative societies, and transactions under the workmen’ s 
compensation acts. Sydney, 1920. 35 pp. 

Report of the official transactions of the friendly societies, trade-unions, and buildin 
and cooperative societies in the State during 1919. At the end of 1919 the branches «i 
the friendly societies numbered 1,903, an increase of 40 as compared with 1918. The 
total membership increased from 180,896 to 184,174 during the same period. Benefit, 
paid to members in 1919 amounted to £550,995 ($2,681,417, par), of which £274.92) 
($1,337,942, par) was sick pay, £89,265 ($434,408, par) funeral donations, and £186,80! 
($909,067, par) for medical attendance and medicine. The number of trade-unions a! 
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the end of 1919 was 213, 12 less than in 1918. The total membership of these unions 
was 229,071. At the close of 1919 there were 50 cooperative societies on the register. 
Profits to the amount of £299,723 ($1,458,602, par) were available for distribution. 
The dividend on purchases amounted to an average of 1s. 7d. (39 cents, par) on the 
pound ($4.87, par). 
AUSTRALIA (VICTORIA).—Government Statist. Annual report on friendly societies for 
the year 1919. Melbourne, 1920. 36 pp. 
Reports a total of 49 societies with 1,489 branches, 144,280 members, and an annual 
income of £664,526 ($3,233,916, par) in 1919. 


—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report, 1919. Melbourne, 1920. 4 pp. 


Austria.—Staatsamt fiir Handel und Gewerbe, Industrie und Bauten. Statistik des 
Bergbaues fiir das Jahr 1915. Dritte Lieferung: Die Gebarung und die Ergebnisse 
der Krankheits-, Mortalitéts- und Invalidititsstatistik der Berqwerksbruderladen im 
Jahre 1914. Vienna, 1919. 117 pp. 


This volume, forming the third part of the official mining statistics of Austria for 
the year 1915, contains financial, sickness, mortality, and invalidity statistics of the 
\ustrian miners’ funds for the year 1914. 





- Statistik des Berghaues fiir das Jahr 1916. Zweite Lieferung: Betriebs- wnd 
Arbetterverhilinisse beim Bergbau. Naphthastatistik. Vienna, 1919. 205 pp. 


This volume contains statistics for the year 1916 of mines and oil wells in Austria, 
their operation, working conditions, accidents, and miners’ insurance funds. 
CaNaDA (OnTARIO).—Department of Labor. Vocational opportunities in the indus- 
tries of Ontario. A survey. Toronto, 1920. 5 vols. Bulletins 5, 6,7, 8, and 10. 
DENMARK.—Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning,1919. Copenhagen, 1920. 2380 pp. 
This is the report of the Workmen’s Insurance Commission for 1919. It contains 
information regarding changes in laws, reports of decisions during 1919, and statistics 
on premiums and risks in different trades. 


—— Direktoratet for Arbejds-og Fabriktilsynet. Beretning om Arbejds-og Fabrik- 
tilsynets Virisomhed, 1918. Copenhagen, 1920. 41 pp. 


Report of the factory inspection service for 1918. 


—— Sygekasseinspektoratet. Beretning, 1919. Copenhagen, 1920. 59 pp. 

Annual report of the sick-fund inspector of Denmark. Membership during 1917 
was 990,690: during 1919 it was 1,194,299. Nearly 59 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion are members of sick funds. Special State aid was given because of the influenza 
epidemic and increased prices. The report includes a statement of the receipts and 
expenses of sick funds. 

Ecypr.— Ministry of Finance. Statistical Department. Report on cost of living (Sup- 


plement to Monthly Agricultural Statistics, November, 1920). Cairo, 1920. 10 pp. 
10 detached tables. 


A brief summary of this report appears on pages 62 and 63 of this issue of the Review. 
l'INLAND.—Socialstyrelsen. Statistique des Industries. Année 1916. Helsing/fors, 
1920. 250 pp. Finlands Offciella Statistik, XVIII. A. Industristatistit, 33. 
Statistics of industries in Finland in 1916. 
— —— Arbetsstatistik. A. Olycksfalleni Arbetet, 1917. Helsingfors, 1920. 68 pp. 
Finlands O ficiella Statistik, X X VI. 
Includes tables showing accidents per 1,000 workers, the number of industries 
whose employees are insured, and accidents on Finland’s ships. 
FraNcE.— Ministere de l’ Hygitne, de V Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Reeneil 


de documents sur les accidents du travail. Onziéme rapport sur Vapplication de la 
loi du 9 Avril 1898. Années 1912 et 1918. Paris, 1920. 134 pp. 


This report, which was delayed by the war, gives an account mainly in statistical 
jorm of the operations of accident and retirement funds in France for the years 1912 
and 1913. 
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GERMANY (FRANKFORT ON THE er Amt. Die a des Frank- 
e 


Surter Stadtgebiets und die Befriedigung des Wohnungsbediirfnisses der Bevolkerung. 


Frankfort on the Main, 1919. 201 pp. Beitrége zur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt 
am Main. Heft. XJ. 


A statistical study of building activities and housing conditions in the city of 
Frankfort on the Main. Most of the statistics are not more recent than the year 
1910. According to the data contained in the volume up to the end of 1910 only 12.1! 
per cent of the total area of the city had been improved by the erection of dwellings 
and streets. In 1918 the city had a total of 105,842 dwellings, of which only 2,606 
were vacant. Of this total number of dwellings, one-room dwellings formed 6.6 per 
cent, those consisting of 2 rooms 32 per cent, those consisting of three rooms 33.5 
per cent, those consisting of four rooms 13.2 per cent, and those consisting of five 
or more rooms 14.7 per cent. Thus two-thirds of all dwellings were two or three room 
dwellings. The housing census of 1918 has also shown that of a total of 7,056 one-room 
dwellings 196 consisted only of a kitchen, 2,476 of ope room without kitchen, and 
4,384 of one room and kitchen. 

Great Brrrain.—Civil Service Commission.- Women in the civil service. Copy 0/ 
regulations for competitions governing the appointment of women to situations in th 
new (reorganization ) classes in the home civil service and with regard to the appointmen! 
and employment of married women in established situations. London, 1921. 6 pp 
Cmd. 1116. 

— Civil Service National Whitley Council. Cost of living committee. Report. 
London, 1921. 5 pp. Cmd. 1107. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 70 and 71 of this issue of the Review. 

Home Office. Committee on two-shift system. Report {and minutes of evidence) on 

the employment of women and young persons on the two-shift system. London, 1920) 

18,196 pp. Cmd. 1037, 1038. 


A brief summary of this report appears on pages 93 to 95 of this issue of the Revirw 


—- Ministry of Labor. Directory of joint standing industrial councils, interim ind 
trial reconstruction committees, and trade boards. London, 1921. 31 pp. 

— —— Court of inquiry concerning transport workers. Reports. London, 19/0) 
498, 194.pp. Cmd. 936, 937. 

For a special account of this report see pages 54-62 of the May, 1920, Monruiy 
Lasor Review. 

—— —- Committee of inquiry into the work of the enploymant exchanges. Report {an 
minutes of evidence). , 1920-21. 32,461 pp. Cmd. 1054, 1140. 

This committee was appointed in June, 1920, ‘‘to examine the work and adminis- 
tration of the employment exchanges in Great Britain and to advise as to their future,’ 
and after hearing a very large amount of evidence concluded that the exchanves 
“must be retained as a national system and are a necessary corrollary to the Stat 
system of unemployment insurance.’’ It is urged, however, that certain needed 
improvements be made at once in order to increase the effectiveness of the system. 


—— Oversea Settlement Committee. Report,1920. London, 1921. 15 pp. Cmd. 1134. 
A summary of the work of this committee in aiding ex-service men and others to 
emigrate to other parts of the British Empire and elsewhere and there find employ- 
ment and establish new homes. 
—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending 31st December, 191% 
Part C. Tebantne London, 1920. ph 54 a. a 
In 1918 there were 692 registered trade-unions, with a membership of 5,410,236, 0/ 
whom 692,615, or 13 per cent, were women. Preliminary figures for 1919 indicate « 
probable membership of over 6,500,000. The most important features of the develo))- 
ment and growth of the trade-unions was the rapid recruitment of unskilled and sem- 
skilled workers into trade-unionism through unions providing for general or misce!- 
laneous labor, and the unprecedented growth of agricultural unions. 
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In addition to these trade-unions there were on the register, at the close of 1918, 18 
federations and 100 unions classed as employers’ associations and trade protection 
societies. 

[np1a.—Department of Mines. Report, 1919. Calcutta, 1920. 101 pp. 

According to this report, the average number of persons working in and about the 
mines regulated by the Indian mines act was 249,156 in 1919, as compared with 237,738 
in 1918. Of these persons 156,741 worked underground. The distribution accordin: 
to sex was—151,841 adult males, 89,565 adult females, and 7,750 children under !° 

ears of age. Over three-fourths of the entire number were employed in coal min: 

During 1919, 252 fatal accidents occurred (43 more than in 1919), involving a loss of 
312 lives, an increase of 69 as compared with 1918. The death rate per thousand per- 
sons employed was 1.25, while that of the preceding 5 ycars was 1.02. 

[rary (Mrtan).—Commune di Milano. I prezzi dei generi alimentari in Milano dal 1798 
al 1918. flan, 1919. 89 pp. Charts. 

A statistical study on the movement of food prices in Milan, Italy, during the period 
1798-1918. The study in addition contains statistics of wages and family budgets 
during the above period. é 
—— Ufficio del Lavoro e della Statistica. Ii contratto collettivo di lavoro per le aziende 

: triali. Milan, January, 1920. 92 pp. 

A study by the municipal labor and statistical office of Milan on the development 
of collective agreements in Milan industries. On the basis of collective agreements 
actually concluded in 1919 in some of the principal industries the office has drafted 
a model labor contract in which have been incorporated all the economic and social 
achievements gained through collective bargaining by the strongest labor organiza- 
tions of the municipality. In addition the volume contains the text of collective 
agreements concluded by the building trades, the metal working, cotton spinning 
and weaving industries, and by theatrical enterprises, tables showing the present 
and former wage rates in 1] industries, and cost-of-living statistics. 

— Le variazioni dei salari in rapporto ai rincaro della vita. II edizione. Milan, No- 
vember, 1920. viii, 143 pp. 

A study by the municipal labor and statistical office of Milan on the changes in 
wage rates in their relation to the increase in the cost of living. The minutes of the 
statistical conference held at Milan July 7 and 8, 1920, are given in an appendix. 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—The admission of Germany and Austria to the inter- 

national labor organization. Geneva, 1920. 15 pp. 

A brochure showing under what conditions and from what motives the admission 
of Germany and Austria to the international labor organization was decided upon. 
— The Essen memorandum on the socialization of the coal mines in Germany. 

Geneva, January 28,1921. 6 pp. Studies and Reports, Serves B, No. 5. 


—— The fifteenth congress of the General Confederation of Labor (Confédération Générale 
du Travail) held at Orleans the 27th September to the 2d October 1920. Geneva, 
December 23,1920. 85 pp. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 14. 


A total of 2,225 trade-unions were represented at this congress, which was called 
primarily to determine the exact position of the General Confederation, to define its 
general program, and to determine its future action, especially with respect to the 
situation arising from the strike of the Railwaymen’s Federation. 

—— The growth of trade-unionism during the 10 years 1910-1919. Geneva, Feb. 16, 
1921. 8 pp. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 17. 

Gives statistics for 21 countries, the figures being based on returns voluntarily made 
by trade-unions to their Governments. ‘‘They therefore vary both in completeness 
and accuracy.” 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The socialization of the coal mines in Germany 
Geneva, January 25, 1921. 22 pp. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 4. 
The reports of the second German Socialization Commission on the socialization of 
coal mines. The commission submitted a majority report by 11 members and a 
minority report by 10 members. The minority recommended immediate and com- 
plete socialization on the lines recommended by the first socialization commission 
The majority report advocates gradual socialization without the immediate elimina 
tion of capital. 


— Tendencies of European labor legislation since the war. Geneva, February 11, 
1921. 20 pp. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 16. 


The most striking facts observed in a general review of labor legislation in Europ 
since the war are said to be “that the workers have practically achieved their long 
cherished ideal of an eight-hour day; that progress is being made in the direction oi 
giving the workers a voice in fixing their own conditions of work; that Europe is 
awake to the need to treat on a scientific basis the regulation of collective agreement- 
and the unemployment problem; that the principle has gained acceptance that wave- 
can and ought to be regulated by bodies having statutory powers, at least in the case 
of low-paid industries and occupations; and that the problem of employed mother: 
and their children has been brought into still greater prominence by the war, thoug! 
there is wide disagreement as regards what is its best solution. It is on these subject: 
especially that legislation in the various European countries may be expected | 
develop in the next few years, unless political convulsions should entirely change the 
angle from which labor regulation is regarded.’’ 

—- Works councils in Germany. Geneva, January 29, 1921. 28 pp. Studies an: 
Reports, Series B, No. 6. 

An account of the works council law in Germany appeared in the May, 1920, issu: 
of the Montuiy Lasor REVIEW (pp. 172-181). 

New ZEALAND.—Government Statistician. Statistics for 1918. Appendix to Vol. II] 
Production: Industrial manufacture. Wellington, 1920. 62 pp. 

Contains a table showing for the various industries in the Dominion the averay: 
number of employees and the total salaries and waves paid during the year endin- 
March 31, 1919. The total number of employees was 66,910 and total salaries an | 
wages £9,475,943 ($46,114,677, par). 

Norway.—Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet for 191: 
Christiania, 1920. 263 pp. 

Report of factory inspection in Norway. Contains tables showing causes of acc: 
dents in different industries, hours at which accidents occur, etc. 

Roumanta.— Ministerul Muncii si Ocrotirilor Sociale. Colendarul Muncitorului, 1971 
Bucharest, 1920. 97 pp. 2 charts. 

A calendar for workmen for the year 1921, published by the Roumanian Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare. An appendix to the calendar contains articles dealin - 
with functions of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, Labor legislation, Coope: 
ative societies, Food consumption, etc. 

Swepen.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, Arbetstid och Arbeislén inom Sveriges 
poptiat y dr 1919. Stockholm, 1920. 68 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socia 
statistik. 

States the result of an official investigation of the labor supply, hours, and wag:- 
in Swedish agriculture. A brief summary of this report appears on pages 78 to 75 u 
this issue of the Review. 
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SwepeNn.—Soctalstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige dren 1914-1916. Stocl- 
holm, 1920. 169 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 


Shows the number of cooperative societies registered in Sweden and contains in- 
formation and tables regarding activities of the various societies. Contains a sum- 
mary, in French, of the activities of these societies. 

—— —— Statens Férlikningsméins fir Medling i Arbetstvister. Verksamhet dr 1919. 
Stockholm, 1921. 88 pp. 

Reports of conciliation in labor disputes in 1919. 

S WITZERLAND.— Verwalterkonferenz schweizer. Arbeitsiimter. Protokoll September 1920 
im Kasino Winterthur. Ziirich, 1920. 381 pp. 

The minutes of the sixth conference of managers of Swiss public employment 

fhees. 

— (Zisricn).—Statistisches Amt. Die Wohni:igen in der Stadt Ziirich am 1. De- 

zember 1910. Ziirich, 1919. xiv, 184 pp. Statistik der Stadt Ziirich. Heft 21. 

The results of a housing census taken in the city of Ziirich in 1910 in conjunction 
with the general census of that year. Owing to various difficulties, the results could 
not be published until the end of 1919 and therefore have now merely a documentary 
value. 

Unton or Sours Arrica.—Cost of Living Commission. Interim report. Pretoria, 
1920. 14 pp. 

The commission in this report dwells somewhat on extravagance and wasteful buy- 
ing, speculation in wheat, etc., as responsible for the high cost of living, and in the 
conclusion recommends as a result of its findings ‘‘the immediate creation of boards 
representative of the various industries concerned, who, assisted by expert advisers, 
should be charged with the duty of making an economic inquiry into cost of produc- 
tion, ete., and fix a price for each commodity that will be fair to all interests.’’ A 
summary of the commission’s recommendations is as follows: 

(1) Extended powers for commission and loca! committees on the lines of the 
English profiteering act. (2) Education for women and girls in domestic science 
a the art of buying. (3) Establishment of market bureaus and dissemination of 
information as to prices, etc. (4) Government to encourage the establishment of 
consumers’ cooperative stores. (5) Rent appeal boards. (6) Government importa- 
tion of wheat or flour. (7) Fixing of price of butter-fat at 2s. per pound. (8 eed 
lation to prevent speculation. (9) Boards to regulate and control prices on the lines 
suggested by the sugar industry. 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION POR INTERNATIONAL CoNcCILIATION. The Communist Party 
in Russia and its relations to the Third International and to the Russian sovicts. 
Greenwich, Conn., 1921. 56,52 pp. Nos. 158, 159. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Florida branch. Proceedings, 1920. Miami, 
W. P. Mooty, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 100 pp. 

—— New York branch. Committee on health. Ninth report. Health insurance. Al- 
bany, 1920. 19 pp. 

This pamphlet contains an address by James M. Lynch before the annual New York 
City Conference of Charities and Corrections on compulsory health insurance which 
was adopted by the committee on health of the New York State Federation of Labor 
as its ninth report on the subject.. The report favors adoption of the health insurance 
bill now before the State legislature, which provides for equal division of the cost 
between employers and workmen, the funds to be under general supervision of the 
State Industrial Commission. 
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Arnot, R. Paas. Trade-unionism: a new model. London, The Independent Labour 
Party, 1919. 16 pp. I. L.P. Pamphlets. New Series, No. 19. 


The weakness of organization for fighting purposes under the craft union system is 
discussed by the author of this pamphlet and arguments are advanced for amalgam:- 
tion of all workers’ organizations in one big union in order to gain industrial contro! 
Bing, ALEXANDER M. War-time strikes and their adjustment. New York, EF. P. 

Dutton & Co. 329 pp. 

A brief summary of this volume is published on pages 174 to 176 of this issue of th 

REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA, University or. Division of Vocational Education. Research and servi: 
center for part-time education. The work of the director of part-time education. Beri 
ley, 1921. 27 pp. Part-time news notes, No. 8. 


CANDELERO, Maurizio. Organizzazione del lavoro ed efficienza wvndustriale. Turi 
S. Lattes & Co., 1919. witt, 279 pp. Biblioteca dell’ Inseqnamento Commerciale | 
Professionale. 

This volume contains an exposition of the fundamental principles of new system 
of scientific management, with special reference to the methods known as Taylorisi 
the objections to these systems and the modifications suggested; a det: !ed descrip 
tion of methods and means that are being used in the application of these principle- 
a discussion of various wage systems devised to awaken the interest of the workers i: 
greater production and efficiency; and finally a review of the studies on industrie 
fatigue made by L. M. Gilbreth and the British Government Committee on the Healt! 
of Munition Workers. 

Cuicaco CommuNriry Trust. Americanization in Chicago. The report of a surv 
Chicago, 10 South La Salle St. [1920]. 40 pp. 

The survey showed that the constructive work of Americanization agencies w: 
reaching less than 8 per cent of the unnaturalized population of the city and recon 
mendations are made for greater activity and closer coordination of the work of the 
organizations engaged in Americanization. 

CiaRKeE, Joun J. Outlines of locul government. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Soi: 
(Ltd)., 1919. 116 pp. 

A summary of the duties of the local authorities in relation to housing, town planniny, 
relief, and prevention of poverty, and other matters connected with public welfar 
A bibliography is appended. 

ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE Crty OF New YorRK. Annual report, 1919. New Y: 
289 Fourth Avenue, 1920. 14 pp. 

Tells of the activities of the league such as investigating women’s wages and spo: 
‘soring legislation designed to improve the working conditions of women. 

Freperat Councts or THE CHURCHES OF CuRist IN AMERICA. The deportation cases «/ 
1919-1920. A study by Constantine M. Panunzio. New York, 105 East Twen!y- 
second Street, 1921. 104 pp. 

A study based largely upon official records of the hearings in 200 deportation p: 
ceedings which were made available by the Bureau of Immigration of the U.S. Depar 
ment of Labor. The general purpose of the study was to call public attention to 
practices that are alleged to be inconsistent with the American tradition of justi: 
and fairplay. It is noted that between November 1, 1919,and April 26, 1920, warran': 
were issued by the Department of Labor for the arrest of 6,350 aliens who were allev«|! 
to be in the country in violation of law, and that about 3,000 of these arrests were mai! 
Of these, about 2,500 were alleged members of the Communiet Party. After hea'- 
ings, 762 persons were ordered deported, the actual number deported between 1): 
dates named being 271. 

A chapter discusses the possibility of immigrants belonging to objectionable orga':- 
izations without being aware of the principles which these societies represent, in‘'- 
cating that membership in certain organizations does not necessarily condemn. [Il us- 
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trations are given from the 200 cases examined. Of these, only 56 were, by their own 

admission, members of proscribed organizations. Other chapters deal with ‘‘ How 

aliens felt about leaving America’’; ‘‘ How the aliens were treated: At the time of 

arrest and preliminary examination, and ip jails and detention stations’’; ‘‘How 

long the aliens were held in prison”’; and ‘‘ How the aliens’ families were affected.’’ 

'eDERAL Counci, or THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AmMERIOA. What is the Chris- 
tian view of work and wealth? New York, Association Press, 1920. 94 pp. 

Each chapter of this book is headed by a list of questions and followed by a series 
of quotations from a great variety of sources which relate directly to the questions 
raised. The book is intended to be suggestive to leaders of groups, classes, or general 
iorumes in making a study of underlying principles of labor and social questions and 
to assist nontechnical laymen to reach a decision as to the moral principles involved 
in these questions. 

F/RANKFURTER, Fetrx, anD Dewson, Mary W. District of Columbia minimum 
wage cases, Court of Ap; of the District of Columbia. The Children’s Hospital 


of the District of Cotunbia v. Jesse C. Adkins et al. _ Willie A. Lyons v. same. 
rief for appellees. New York, National Consumers’ Leaque, 1921. ix, 453 pp. 


Sets forth the argument in support of the minimum wage law of the District of 
Columbia in a case in which the hospital and a hotel employee appealed from a judg- 
ment sustaining the validity of the law. Reference is made to numerous decisions, 
each objection raised against the law being taken up in turn and an answer offered. 
Citations from reports of commissions, reproduction of existing laws, earnings, wages, 
cost of living, etc., make up the bulk of the volume. 

GOMPERS, SAMUEL, AND ALLEN, Henry J. Debate at Curnegie Hall, New York, May 
28,1920. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 105 pp. 

This book includes the original speeches in the debate by Mr. Gompers and Gov. 
Allen on the industrial court law of Kansas and subsequent statements by each of 
the principals in the debate. 

Hovewron, FE. F., & Co. Research staff. Causes of skin sores and boils among metal 
workers. Philadelphia, BE. F. Houghton & Co., 1920. 51 pp. 

A brief surnmary of this study taken from another source was given in the MONTHLY 
LABOR Review for March, 1921, pp. 176, 177. 

InpusTRIAL Reiations. Bloomfield’s Labor Digest. Methods of compensation for 
department store employees. A survey. Boston, 6 Beacon Street, 1921. 16 pp. 

According to a survey by Industrial Relations conducted during the past year among 
several hundred retail stores of all sizes and in all sections of the country, nine-tenths 
of these stores have established a more or less satisfactory bonus or commission system, 
are conducting experiments to devise a more effective system of compensation than 
previous flat-wage methods, or desire to adopt some other system if a better plan can 
be found. Various bonus and commission systems are described. 

Jewish AGRICULTURAL AND InDusTRIAL Arp Society. Annual report, 1920. New 
York, 174 Second Avenue [1921]. 58 pp. 

Includes the report on the activities of the farm settlement bureau, the farm labor 
bureau, sanitation bureau, and farm loan department. 

Lapor Party (Great Britain). Report of the twentieth annual conference, Scar- 
borough, 1920. London, 33, Eccleston Square, S. W. 1 [1920]. 222 pp. 

Merritt, Atpert N. War-time control of distribution of foods. A short history of 
the distribution division of the United States Food Administration, iis personnel 
and achievements. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. vit, 242 pp. 

Muter, Davip Hunter. International relations of labor. New York, Alfred A, 
Knopf, 1921. 77 pp. 

This is a series of lectures delivered at Harvard University. The author, who 
was legal adviser to the American Peace Commission, sketches the history of inter- 
national labor legislation, and reviews the work of the American Peace Commission, 
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the Washington and Genoa Labor Conferences, and the League of Nations in the 
field of international labor relations. 
Mercer, T. W. The cooperative movement tn politics. Manchester - 
erative Union Limited. 1920. 15 pp. ti = ope ema 
This pamphlet presents the arguments which have been advanced both for and 
against the alliance of the Labor Party and the Cooperative Party, and gives the 
reasons which have caused cooperators to seek cooperative representation in Par- 
liament. 
Nationat Consumers’ Leacus. Earnings of women in factories and a legal livin, 
wage. [New York] January, 1921. 27 pp. 
—— Minimum wage commissions. Current facts. [New York] January, 1921. 15 pp. 
This pamphlet and the one preceding carry statements, arguments, and tabulated 
data in favor of minimum wage legislation. Budgets, the rates fixed by the com- 
missions in the various States, and actual wage rates elsewhere, as collected and 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, are the principal features 
shown. 


National ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE AND THE CoNsuUMERS’ LEAGUE oF New Jersey. 
Night-working mothers in textile mills, Passaic, N. J.; by Agnes de Lima. New 
York, December, 1920. 20 pp. 

A nonstatistical study of 100 women, taken at random, who were employed at nicht 
in the textile mills of Passaic. For the most part they were married women with 
children, and the report emphasizes the impossibility of a woman employed at 
night getting sufficient rest by day and also attending properly to her children. 
Economic necessity was the usual cause for the employment of the mothers. 
Nationa InpUsTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Changes in the cost of living, July, 1914 

November, 1920. New York, 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, December, 1920. 29 pp. 
Research report No. 83. 

This report is the eighth in a series of studies of changes in the cost of living among 
wage earners in the United States. It is stated that the figures are genera! averages. 
broadly representative of conditions in the country as a whole, but applicable to 
individual communities only when adjusted to local conditions. Between July, 1914 
and November, 1920, the data show that the cost of living increased 93.1 per cent. 
The period between July and November, 1920, was marked by a decrease of 5.6 per 
cent for all items, clothing showing the greatest decrease, 14 per cent, and food 12 pe: 
cent. During the same period fuel and light advanced 20.5 per cent and shelter » 
per cent. During the year November, 1919, to November, 1920, the average increas: 
in cost of living was 6 per cent, fuel and light showing the greatest increase, 35 per cent. 
and shelter the next greatest 20 per cent. ood increased only 1 per cent, while 
clothing showed a decrease of 3 per cent. The following table gives a summary «i 
percentage advances in the budget items in the 6-year period ending November, 1920: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN NOVEMBER, 1920, OVER JULY, 1914, BY 
SEPARATE BUDGET ITEMS. 














Relative sone Per cent 

Budget item. imy in cost tasted 
in family | November, to total 
budget. 1920, over budget 
July, 1914. : 
Sin sshptenpeoncentaapesettane 43.1 8 40.1 
GREER, ... ccnditdtins spencevstes 17.7 66 1L.7 
CREEL, «..s0c0copenbeseses 13.2 128 16.9 
Fuel and light. ........ ay 5.6 100 5.6 
“ee ee ee eee oe? seeaeeaeeeeeee 20. 4 92 18.8 
dd Acces ia. « Lsdbssscidsiioe 100. 0 eeeeweeeeearee 93. 1 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD. Health service in industry. New York, 
10 Bast Thirty-ninth Street, January, 1921. 61 pp. Research report No. 84. 


This report covers an investigation of 90 industrial establishments in New England 
which employed altogether 317,000 persons. The study deals with the quarters and 
kind of equipment provided, the personnel of the medical department, including 
specialists, physical examinations, and methods of keeping records, and the standard- 
ized first-aid treatment and method of physical examination are given. The report 
emphasizes the lack of adequate records and the desirability of establishing a standard 
system of recording accident and sickness cases so that it will be possible to determine 
with greater accuracy the influence of the industrial environment on the efficiency 
and health of the workers. 

— Problems of labor and industry in Germany. New York, 10 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, September, 1920. 65 pp. Special report No. 15. 

The board, desirous of keeping American industrialists informed on economic condi- 
tions in Germany, secured the services of a competent German economist and writer 
to act as its correspondent. The present report is based on studies made by this cor- 
respondent and has been revised and amplified from various sources by the board's 
staff. It contains a general survey of labor conditions in Germany and deals with the 
unemployment problem, the works councils movement, the works councils law, the 
provisional national economic council, the situation following the military insurrec_ 
tion of March 13, 1920, the elections to the works councils and to the Reichstag, the 
German strike-breaking corps (Technische Nothilfe), and the economic crisis in 
Germany. 

—— Should the State interfere in the determination of wage rates? By Harleigh H. 
Hartman. New York, 10 E. Thirty-ninth Street, August, 1920. 158 pp. Special 
report No. 12. 


Discusses the development of the wage question, the economic features of the wage 
problem, the basis and aims of government intervention, the minimum wage, media- 
tion, conciliation, and investigation, arbitration, and the industrial court, and submits 
conclusions and a proposed bill for an industrial commission. 

New York Strate ConFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND Corrections. Report of pro- 


ceedings of twentieth conference, held November, 1919. Albany, Richard W. Wallace, 
secretary, 1920. xvi, 299 pp. 

Contains discussions of delinquency, home care and relief, mental hygiene, recon- 
struction problems, and care of children. Perhaps the paper of most general interest 
is that presented by Mr. J. A. Hamilton, of Buffalo, on housing. After a discussion 
of the problem, which shows that the situation 15 months ago was practically the same 
as to-day, he presented the following as a housing program which might ‘‘place New 
York in line with the world movement toward good home surroundings for all.”’ 

() Local housing boards, whose appointment shall be required by law, and which 
shall be coordinated under the direction of a central State body. Such boards to serve 
as centers of information, advice, and assistance in all matters of town-planning and 
housing, and as administrators of such housing and town-planning legislation as may 
be enacted. (2) Active State intervention in the present chronic housing situation 
through the establishment of an institution or an organization for the extension of 
credits on a large scale and at low interest rates in aid of the construction of moderate- 
priced homes. (3) A State-wide but classified building code applicable to dwellings 
only and restrictive in character. (4) A town-planning law. (5) Enabling acts per- 
mitting cities to acquire and hold or let adjoining vacant lands, and in general per- 
mnitting them to engage in such housing activities as their citizens may be willing to 
sanction. 


Parry, R. St. Joun (Eprror). Cambridge essays on adult education. Cambridge 
(Eng.), University Press, 1920. 230 pp. 

A series of essays emphasizing various phases of adult education dealt with in 

the final report of the committee on adult education (Cmd. 321, 1919) issued by the 

Ministry of Reconstruction. The subjects treated include in addition to those cover- 
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ing the history and organization of such education work, Democracy and adult educa- 
tion, Labor and adult education, Women and adult education, The tutorial class 
movement, A student’s experience, and others. 

tidhoeeemad & Co. The vn to oyment betterment book. A practical treatise on in- 


trial lunch rooms and other industrial welfare projects. Chicago, 208-224 West 
Randolph Street, 1920. 72 pp. Illustrated. 


ne Arbeiter- wnd Angestellten-Ausschiisse. Dresden, Gustav Wol/, 
191 pp 

A prize essay on the subject of workers’ and salaried employees’ committees de- 
scribing the history, organization, tasks, rights, and duties of these committees in 
commerce and industry with consideration of the economic and social development 
of large scale establishments and the experiences made with workers’ committees in 
industry and mining. 
Roserts, Gzorce E. The equlltbriem tn industry. [New York, 1921.) 15 pp. 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association 
at Atlantic City, December 29, 1920. 


SELIGMAN, Epwim R. A., anp NEarmne . A public debate: Capitalism v. 
Sociakiem. New York, The Féne arts Guild (Ine) 1981. 46 pp. 


Suirn, Grorce Oris. The 1920 soft coal shortage. Washington, D. C., National 
Coal Association [1920]. 15 pp. 

This letter of the Director of the Geological Survey was written to Senator Edge 
in response to the latter’s request for Dr. Smith’s views on the underlying reasons 
for the soft coal shortage. It consists of a discussion of the causes of the maladjust- 
ment between supply and requirements which caused the skyrocketing of prices. 
The depression of the industry during the winter of 1918-19 and the ‘‘ buyers’ strike’ 
of that winter, the coal strike and the strike of the switchmen, the psychological! 
effect of the knowledge of low “‘ spot coal’’ supply upon the consumer, the export de- 
mand, and the failure of the transportation system are among the factors discussed. 
Society or Crvm Servants. The civil servant and his profession. A series of lectures 


delivered to the Society of Civil Servants in March, 1920. London, Sir Isaac Pit 
man & Sons (Lid.), 1920. 124 pp. 


Socrety oF InpustriAL Enaineers. Industrial education. Complete report of thé 
proceedings of the fall national convention at Pittsburgh, November 10, 11, and 12 
1920. [Chicago, The Frederik H. Jaenicken Co.| January, 1921. 245 PP. Pub- 
lications of the Society of Industrial Engineers, Vol. IV, No. 1 

The subjects of several papers read at this convention are: Training industrial engi- 
neers within the organization, Methods of training time study men, Training shop 
employees, The technically trained foreman, The nontechnical training of foremen, 
and The industrial physician as an educational factor. 
bay J. H. When labor rules. London, W. Coilins Sons & Co. (Ltd.), 1920. 

O4 pp. 

This book is written, the author states, to set at rest the misgivings which many 
persons entertain as to the conditions which will prevail when labor secures economic 
and political control—an event which he expects will come to pass in the immediate 
future. While the program outlined is to secure ease, short hours, no unemployment 
retirement at an early age, and generally improved conditions for every one, the 
author sees no reason to abolish the monarchy although the realization of the program 
is to be through nationalization of public utilities and natural resources and govern- 
mental control of prices and allocation of raw materials in private industry, in which 
the workers will share control. 
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TraDEs-UNION CONGRESS. Pk gems commitice. Joint committee on the cost of 
living. Interim report prices. London, Cooperative Printing So- 
ciety (Ltd.), 1920. tS PP. 


The joint committee on the cost of living is made up of representatives of the par- 
liamentary committees of the Trades-Union Congress, the Labor Party, the Coopera- 
tive Union, the Triple Alliance, the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades, the National Federation of General Workers, and the National Federatioh of 
Building Trades Operatives. This report, dealing with money and prices, takes up 
the various financial and currency problems, both national and international, affect- 
ing the cost of living, and is concerned with the factors which have disturbed the 
general level of prices and not with the influences which have been at work to raise 
the prices of particular commodities. The general conciusion reached by the com- 
mittee is that ‘‘the rise in prices is due more to currency expansion than to con- 
traction of production.” 

Wiu.BuscHewrirsco, N. The industrial development of Palestine. (Translated by 
yee and Cedar Paul. ) London, Central Bureau of the Zionist Organization [1920). 
pp. 

One chapter is devoted to the labor question and stresses the need of introducing 
up-to-date methods and machines both for agriculture and manufacturing. 
ZENTRALVERBAND DER HOTEL-, RESTAURANT- UND CAFE-ANGESTELLTEN. JProtokoll 


des 1. Verbandstages abgehalten zu Erfurt am 21. und 22. October, 1920. Berlin, 
1920. 120 pp. 


The minutes of the first general meeting of the German Central Federation of Hotel, 
Restaurant and Café Employees held at Erfurt on October 21 and 22, 1920. The 
above federation was formed as the result of a fusion of three central organizations. 
The general meeting adopted a set of by-laws and regulations for the payment of 
sick, unemployment, and strike benefits. The subjects discussed included the 
abolition of the tipping system, the unemployment problem, the bills pending in 
the Reichstag on employment offices and unemployment insurance, and international 
organization. 
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